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PREFACE 


A WORK by tny friend. Professor Michael is, needs 
no introduction to archil legists, among whom 
for forty years he has held a distinguished place. And tt 
should need tic introduction to English scholars, who 
owe to the writer admirable works on their treasures, 
the Parthenon, and the Nereid Tomb of Xnnthus, as 
well as a great Catalogue of the Ancient Marbles in 
English private houses. 

| Q the present book Professor Michaelis gives an 
account of archaeological discovery during the List 
century- it is a work showing intimate knowledge ; 
but it is no dry summary ! rather, a record of what the 
waiter, watching all with the greatest interest, learned 
as the scroll of excavation and research was gradually 
unrolled. This infusion of a personal dement has made 
the book more interesting to the reader* At the aani«- 
time it has had the effect of preventing Hie treatment 
from being quite even on all sides, Excavatiun arid 
discovery which has especially come under the notice 
of Professor Michaetis, and especially, as he says in his 
Preface, the work of (ierman explorers has been treated 
of at greater length, often with graphic details which 
dwell in Hie memory. Other discoveries which he has 
not watched with the same closeness, or which have 
been published in a form less accessible to him, are 
spoken of, comparatively, with brevity. In the former 
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category come tin- discovery of the tomb &t frysa 
(Giolbasthi) in Lycia, of which the reliefs are now re- 
moved to Vienna, and the excavations at Perga won, 
which have so greatly enriched the museums of Berlin. 
In the second category come tlic recent activities of the 
British and American schools at Athens, Professor 
Michatlis h«s done ample justice to the brilliant senes 
of English discoveries in Greece which began with Cockerell 
and ended with Newton. But more recent excavations 
such as those of the British School at Megalopolis and in 
Melos, and that of the American School at Corinth, have 
scarcely come in for their fair share of notice. 

This failure in complete impartiality is not to English 
and American readers a great disadvantage. For in the 
** Journal of Hellenic Studies.” the '* Annual of the 
British School of Athens.’* the " American Journal of 
Arelneology,’’ they can read fuJl accounts of ah that 
their countrymen bring to pass in Greece. And now 
fhe verv useful 11 Year's Work in Classical Studies ** 
gives i very year a summary of the results reached. With 
us it is the French and German discoveries which are 
less well-known; and thus the present work will serve 
well to fill a gup in otir literature. 

Since the foundation of the British School at Athens 
in J883, and that of the American School a little earlier, 
thee two institutions have become the centres of con¬ 
tinuous aidixnligicid work on a number of Greek sites. 
Among the sites which have occupied English scholars 
may lw mentioned Naucratis in Egypt, Paphos and 
Salamb in Cyprus, Phylakopi in Melos, and Prcesos and 
PHhukastro in Crete. light won from most of these 
sites has been thrown on the prehistoric age in Greek 
lands, rather on what is really Hellenic. It is a 
Darwinian age, when the search for origins seems to 
fascinate men more than die search for what is good in 
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itself : and tin; fact is that our eyes arc somewhat dazzled 
by the brilliant discoveries of Sdiiiemann, Dorpfdd and 
Evans. Of these we have heard much, but strange to 
say. there is no book which gives a comprehensive 
account of tit# epoch-making discoveries at Olympia. 

The most recent task of the British School, the excava¬ 
tion of Sparta, is one which will satisfy every Philhellene, 
and we may hope thus to be able alike to verify and to 
vivify phases of Greek history. The feat of Mr. Dick ins 
in recomposing the colossal sculptural group by Damn- 
phon at Lvcosura, sheds a fresh light on the Macedonian 
age in Greece. Many other such tasks await the students 
of those British Universities which still keep Classics in 
the front line of education. 

The work or the American School lias been carried on 
at Eretna. Icaria. and Thoricus, and in Baeotia. It has 
made a memorable excavation on the site of the Argiv- 
Her. tuna. But it has especially devoted itseli to the 
digging up of ancient Corinth, a task rendered very hard 
by the depth of earth which has accumulated over the 
old city. Dr. Hill, Director oi the American School, 
writes to the translator of this book : '* At Corinth we 
have found and excavated Peirene, located the Agora 
with its long Greek und Roman colonnades, identified 
the famous old Doric temple as Lliut oi Apollo, found the 
Theatre, the Odeum, and the fountain of Glnuke, dis¬ 
covert in the Agora the * Old Spring/ a simple Greek 
fountain-house dating from about b.c. 500, and near it 
the foundations of a small temple/’ 

It would not be suitable in this place to write mare 
as to English and American discovery in Greece; what 
i haw said is intended only to prevent undervaluing of 
the zeal and success of our English-speaking colleagues. 

The year 1875 marks an epoch in the history of Greek 
excavation. Up to that time the object of the excavator 
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had been, in the first place, to recover for the museums 
of hb own country some of the admirable works of art 
of ancient Hellas. Between rSoo and 1875 untold rieht^ 
of art flowed into the British Museum, from Egypt, 
from Koyunjik, from Athens, Phigaleia, Lycia, and 
Halicarnassus. The muse tuns of Paris. Berlin, .Munich 
followed suit; and if they grew more slowly it wus only 
because they were served with less enterprise. But 
when the Germans undertook to excavate at Olympia, 
it was stipulated that all that was discovered should 
remain in Greece; and. in fact, it has remained at 
Olympia itself. Nothing since discovered in Greece, 
in the great excavations of the Athenian Acropolis, of 
Delphi, Delos and other sites, has left the country. 
Turkey and Crete are copying tire laws of Greece in such 
matters. All that the western nations are now allowed 
to gain by work in the East is knowledge. We have 
reached the scientific stage of discovery. And since 
knowledge has thus been put in the place of actual spoil, 
it is natural that excavation has been conducted in a 
more orderly and scientific way, find spots and circum¬ 
stances of finding being recorded with great exactness. 

It is necessary to confess that since 1875 the share of 
England in the work of discovery lias diminished, while 
the shares of France and Germany have increased. 
The circumstance* 0) the time fully justified the removal 
to London of such remains as those 0/ Phigaleis and 
Halicarnassus; and all imparted persons, including 
Professor Michael is, allow* that by carrying away the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, Lord Elgin rescued what b 
really the property of the civilized world from certain 
injury and probable destruction. Still, we cannot blame 
Greece and Italy lor being determined in future to keep 
the works of art, the possession of which constitutes the 
great distinction of those countries in the eyes of the 
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educated world, And wo must now accept the changed 
circumstances, and do wti.it wo can for historic and 
artistic progress, without hope of results in the form of 
works of ancient art for our museums. Wt- must team 
to work for science, not for rewind. This fact throws 
the mote emphasis on what Professor Michadis has to 
say in Ins hist chapter, which is one of the most important. 
It is a sketch of the recent scientific progress of arch*- 
ology, progress furthered as much by methodical study 
in muse unis and libraries as by actual excavation. The 
sketch is by necessity brief, and of course many of 
Professor Micltaclis’ views may be disputed; but the 
great point is to have an outline, however slight, drawn 
by so experienced and so sane an authority, in true 
perspective and proportion. 

To the translator, as I know, the work fins been a 
labour of love, done “ far science, not for reward,” I 
have read the proofs and suggested a few alterations. 


P- GARDNER 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


RCEJSOLOGY of the spade" and its results form 



TTu tbo subject of this volume. By the term arduc~ 
ology is meant the archaeology of art; the products 
of civilization in so far as they express no artistic 
character will only he mentioned incidentally. Tims 
Epigraphy has been excluded, nor are coins and gems 
iiiduded, for they can hardly he regarded as discoveries. 
Another limitation is due to the fact that my own 
studies have been confined to Classic Art, and that 
my knowMg--' of the art of dlhc; lands has, for the 
most part, only come tn me at second hand. Hence 
the difference in treatment. My main object has been 
to give an account of the rise, the diffusion, and the 
deepening of our knowledge of Greek art. No com¬ 
prehensive treatment of this interesting subject having 
yet appeared, I have felt impelled in fill this gap. 
Although i have not taken part in any excavations, 
yet for the last fifty years I have followed the work 
of others with close interest and have moreover fre¬ 
quently had opportunities of acquiring direct knowledge; 
lids, it seems tome, is a qualification for the task. 

The modest work of the sheaf-binder must follow 
that of the reaper. 

If most space has been devoted to the German 
excavations and investigations, it is mainly because my 
facilities have been greater. 
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The readers, whom I am addressing, are not mainly 
the arclutologisls by profession—to whom I hardly offer 
anything new—but rather are biological students, and, 
above all, the great circle of readers who have preserved 
an interest in and a love for ancient art. 

[n this nev, edition, I have made use of many sngges- 
tions by friends, 1 am indebted, above all, to M, S. 
Reinach, Dr. Borehardt, and Dr. Messerschmidt. And 

1 wish to express my sincere thanks to my friend Sidney 
Colvin. 

In dosing may I quotes from Sir C. Newton's letter, 

2 Feb., 1877, in which he expressed his thanks to the 
Faculty of Philosophy at Strassburg, for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy : “ 1 1 is from (Germany that I always 
sought that sound and thorough information on every 
branch of archaeological and philological study which 
no oilier country lias produced in this generation; it 
is to Germany that I have always looked for encourage* 
ment and fur appreciation of labour which has occupied 
me for many years, and which 1 now feel uot to have 
been in vain." 

Stussbukq 

KfVw/py, i£Q$ 


A. M ICilAELlS 



TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 

I AM indebted to Professor Gardner for the suggestion 
io translate Professor MkhacHs' admirable book. 
Professor MkliiicUs generously granted the desired per¬ 
mission, and it affords ma great satisfaction to be able 
to lay the book before English readers. Tin- selection 
of fllnsttatHJris has been rather difficult, inasmuch as 
Professor Michadis' horizon is so extended. Choice 
has largely been confined !-> dnssk lands, and Mr. Murray 
has exercised great care to procure the best. 

May the Ai Century of ArcIucohigicaJ Discoveries " 
prove of service, .is Professor Michnelis desires, 11 to 
arch»jtogir;.1 students and, above all, to the great circle 
of readers who have preserved an ititerd:S! in, and a love 
for, ancient art." May it awaken in Lhe student and 
reader a desire to see and study glorious Hellas ! 

My sincere thanks arc dut to Professor Gardner for 
constant advice and assistanct Although his time is 
of utmost value, lie has been good enough to read the 
translation and help to the selection of illustrations. 
For all his kindness I can only express my deep gratitude, 

B. K. 
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A CENTURY OF 

ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


i 

OUR KNOWLEDGE OF ANCIENT ART UP TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

E VEN if* towards the dose of the last century, the 
taste of the general public, in Germany at least, 
became somewhat estranged from the study of classical 
antiquities, this change of interest affected archeology 
only in a minor degree. For decades important dis¬ 
coveries followed one another in the field of ancient art, 
and succeeded in attracting even a wider circle: in fact, 
artf neology may be clawed among the conquering 
sciences of the nineteenth century. For never had such 
eager and confident efforts been made to win back from 
the earth her treasures of ancient art, and never before 
had the labour of the spade been rewarded with 30 rich 
and manifold a reward. The present generation still 
retains vivid recollections of the latest phases of this 
activity, but it would be unjust to forget the trials and 
successes of former generations, extending back to the 
beginning of the century. 

The object of the following pages is to bring the work 
of those researches before the eyes of the reader. If not 
all the discoveries of the nineteenth century, at least all 
important ones shall be duly recorded. But stress will 
be laid upon single discoveries only in so far as they show 
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definite progress, and advance uur knowledge of M' iciit 
art. For every discovery not only enriches wiener 
with greater taiowtedge, hut constantly suggest new 
problems for solution* 

To explain tins complete change in our knowledge 
and views—in consequence of the development and 
change of material during the last century—it Mill tv* 
convenient to give a short outline of the condition of 
affairs existing at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Wc must revert to the era of the Renaissance and to 
the early times of the rediscovery of ancient art. Rome, 
in consequence, becomes the main object oi our pro 
limiiiarv consideration. 

From an old description of Rome, which dates from 
the age of Constantine, ive team that in the first half of 
the fourth century, before Rome Imd been plundered 
to enrich Constantinople ;ind devastated again and 
neiin by invasions, the city still posse-ised an rimes t 
incredible number of public statues. Two colossi oi 
unusual height (one measured thirty-four metres) and 
22 large equestrian statues are motioned, besides 8t> gilt 
and 73 chryselephantine images of god? ; to these may 
be added 3783 bronze statues (those of marble are not 
even menti on ed). How do these compare with our 
Siegesallee, nr any of our cities richest in statues ? 

If, however, at the end of the Middle Ago*-* (the middle 
of the fifteenth century) we question Poggio Bracdolini* 
um* of the chief representatives of the Renaissance, be 
laments thaf five marble statues only uimain of all tiiri 
spied dour—four on the Monte CavaUo and one in the 
Forum* Only one bronze equestrian statue remained 
which was supposed to represent Constantine; the 
teamed Poggio, however, more correctly recognized it 
as one of the earlier Roman emperors (Marcus A tire! jus, 
not Septimins Severas, as he assumed), To these may 
lx- added the impressive remains of building* which 
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ANTIQUES OF MEDIEVAL ROME 

Wrtine flu- models for the Rrnnissance; above ail tin: 
hwrthcon, the < olnsseum ami tlie Utc-iitrc of Marcillns. 
the massive vault* of the Bulls ( i| Ouacallu, u f 
cktian, and of Constantine, remains of temples, columns 
and triumphal arches, etc, 

tn it? airdutecturo. ancient Rome stiff retained much 
oi its grandeur. But even in plastic art, things were 
not quite a* bod a? we might be fed to suppose from 
Poggio’s rhetorical plaints. At this time antique sculp* 
tune had been collected at three differ ent points m Rome, 
Some, in fact, had never been covered by the rubbish 
heaps of the Middle Ages, 

On the Quirina! still stood, tin their fcte antique bases, 
the great marble statues of the Dioscuri beside their 
horses, hence giving to the mount the name of Monte 
Cavaflo, Traditional tales of medieval times connected 
these with the names of Phidias and Praxiteles, found on 
tht pedestals, and also with a fountain ;ind a female 
figure. entwined by a serpent. At the base of the two 

colo-d a half had been added containing three statues _ 

of tons tantine and his sons — these had presumably come 
from the neighbouring Thermr of Constantine. This 
hall bad been used as a Court I Justice; here, as -b- - 
wh<‘o\ superstition brought about an association between 
works of former times and judicial us:i£cs. Lastly, to 
the antiques of value on the Monte CavaQo may be added 
two colossal reclining river god.?, probably remains of a 
huge fountain ; to-day (hey adorn the steps leading to 
the Capital. These, with the Dioscuri + came to typify 
Rome and these images are rarely absent from odd 
pictures or plan? of the city, 

Die papal palace of the Latcran was surrounded by 
quite different collection?. In the spacious square stood 
the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, at times looked 
upon by popular traditions as I hat of the knight or the 
cri-at peasant who, once upon a tune, bv a stratagem 
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took an oriental prince prisoner before the -idjacmt gate, 
and ibt(% saved Rome. Again, at oilier times, tie- 
staLue was identified as that of Constamine, the first 
jj. ilitir.il patron of Clnistiaiiity. Tills statue likewise 
witnessed judicial proceedings in tin- tenth century; a 
rebellious official was once Imaged oppnsite the horse, at 
another time the body of an anti-pope was thrown be¬ 
neath it. We hear that another bronze of the Lateran. 
the famous shc^-wolf, placed outside on one of the towers 
of the palace, marked a common place of execution 
during the Middle Ages. Hence am old illustration re¬ 
presents the she-wolf flanked by two amputated hands, 
The Thom Extractor, the Sacrificial Attendant (Camillus), 
a colossal head and a globe complete the bronze collection 
of the Later an. which survived the many vicissitudes of 
medieval times. 

The Capitol likewise possessed a collection of anti¬ 
quities in the Middle Ages, In the Piazza of the Capitol, 
which formerly served as a market-place, stood the tomb¬ 
stones of the wile and one of the sons of Gtrmamcus. 
These had been brought from the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
and contained a cavity used henceforth as the standard 
measure for com and salt. Upon the stairs fading to 
tlue Capitol with its large Hall of Justice stood the famous 
group admired by Michael Angela — tiiat of a horse tom 
by a lion (now in the upper court of the Capitoime 
Museum)—as an emblem of retributive justice. Sentence 
of death was pronounced here, and as a rule carried out at 
the Taipei an rock near by. Colt di Rienzi met hts death 
near the lion grmip in 1354. Reliefs of sarcophagi lined 
the stairs as far as the church of Aiacodi. An obelisk 
stood near the side entrance; below, near the Forum, 
lay the river-god who later as Marforio played a part with 
Fasqnino in the life of the people of Rome. 

Thus these three elevated sites recalled ancient sculp 
turc, There remained here and there in public places or 
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in churches singh; works of art, and today names of 
street? still recall the antiques re which they owe their 
angin. But what was this in comparison with the 
splendour of former litrtis! 

In Rome till 1 collector's real Ijegun to manifest itself 
during the last decades of the fifteenth century. It liad 
appeared somewhat earlier, although less successfully, in 
Horence, In 1471 Pope Sixtus 11 ", by transferring the 
bronzes of the Lateran to the Capitol, laid the foundation 
of its collection, which increased rapidly and offered a 
shelter (Specially to the historical sculpture *>f ancient 
"Rome. Julius II. a nephew of Sixtus, established in 
1506 the Belvedere Court, m the summer palace of the 
Vatican. Here such famous masterpieces as the Apollo, 
the Laocotm, the Ariadne, the Nile, tlis Tiber, and the 
Torso brought the {esthetic aspects of ancient sculpture 
into prominence. The fust to follow the examples of 
the popes were the cardinals (Valle, Cesi, Grimani, Carpi, 
etc ), followed later by otlier distinguished men. To in¬ 
crease these valuable possessions private excavations 
were frequently undertaken. In the time of Paul III 
the group of the Bull and the colossal reposing Heraktes 
wen- discovered in the Baths of Caraculla, and acquired 
by the papal family of Fames*. 

Julius III was the last pope to near a monument to his 
humanistir. and an tis|uurian taster in the Villa Papagiulio. 
Tlif-n tlie ecclesiastical reaction appeared The Court of 
the Belvedere was dosed, cardmal; such as Ferdinands 
de Medici, lppolito d’Este, Cardinal MonlaUo (Sixtus V), 
who had. furnished, their villas as treasure houses of 
antique art, became rare. The Medici acquired among 
other treasures the Ntobo group. Instead, however, 
the collector's zeal had awakened in the middle closes; 
different members of th* 1 Matrei family distinguished 
tlktadm, Not only were antiques gathered in great 
cofieetkras, but many of the treasures that tin soil con- 
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turned to yield were distributed throughout the city for 
decorative purposes ; courts, stairs, fountains, galleries, 
and jjalaces were adorned with statues, busts, reliefs, 
and sarcophagi, applitsd in such a manner as to become 
incorporated in contemporary art, and thereby to gain 
fresh life. 

The seventeentli century continues to be a time of 
eager searching and collecting* Although the Court of 
the- Belvedere remains sunk, like a sleeping beauty, in 
oblivion, and its great treasures hidden behind wooden 
stable doors, yet no reigning pope is now without a 
cardinal nephew, who is a collector. In consequence, 
the palaces of the Aldobrandim, Borghese, Lndovisi, 
Barberini, PamfUi, Chigi, etc., arc uninterruptedly being 
filled with antiques. Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisi de¬ 
monstrated the astonishing powi.T at the disposal of a 
cardinal nephew, when he formed within a year, 1622-3, 
a collection of more than antiques — and what 

a collection r Perhaps the finest collection Rome lias 
ever seen, comprising Greek originals such as the Dying 
Gaol and the group of Gauls belonging to it. It was 
difficult to compete with the all-powerful papal families, 
but the Ciustinhni of Genoa, for example, succeeded in 
establishing three important collections within a short 
time in their palace in the city near the Pantheon and in 
their two villas near the Latcran and outside the Porta 
del Popolo* Pope Innocent X (whose features Vebsquez 
lias perpetuated in a masterly portrait) founded about 
the middle of the century the new Capitolme Museum, 
and the learned Jesuit father, Athanasius Kircher of 
Fulda, laid the foundation of the valuable collection of 
Italian antiquities in the palace of liis order, the Collegium 
Romanum. 

During two centuries imtoid antiquities had been 
gathered in Rome, while outside of Rome very little was 
recorded. On tin* other hand, Rome had begun early to 
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distribute her treasures. Venice, Pans. Madrid, Munich, 
and Prague had acquired some Roman antiquities; and 
Florence had begun to remove to the banks of tile Amu 
the most famous statues of the Villa Medici. 

But this contniug.d movement gained even greater 
strength in tin: eighteenth century. The Roman families 
were impoverished tnorc and mure, and prized their in¬ 
herited treasures only as a means of bettering their 
finances. The Giustinhm Iwgan, the Oiigt and Albani 
followed. The courts of Madrid and Dresden hud been 
the chief purchasers, but soon wealthy Englishmen aj>- 
peared on the scene, and, with the .rid of art dealers, 
formed small or large collections, which in the seclusion 
of their country houses, were practically withdrawn Irani 
view, and afforded neither pleasure nor profit to the jbvs 
of art. Other treasures followed their owners into foreign 
lands, the Famese antiques were removed to Naples, and 
those of the Medici to Florence, 

In this manner acquaintance witli antique sculpture 
was extended beyond Rome. However; Rome ran the 
danger of losing her old supremacy. To forestall this 
danger the Capita line Museum was enlarged, enriched, 
and newly opened in the year 1734, chiefly the work of 
the two popes Clement XII and Benedict XIV and their 
energetic advisers, A generation later the only private 
collection formed during the century was added to it, 
the collection in the villa of Cardinal Albani. Its 
spacious halls had been tastefully adorned with carefully 
selected works of art, 

Tlus nearly completes the list of antiques accessible to 
Winckclroann, when he came to Rome in the middle 
of the eighteenth century to combine the hitherto unor¬ 
ganized material for his 11 History of Art.” The material 
offered was entirely from Roman collections. But 
what did these collections contain ? A few original works 
of late Greek times, such as the group ol the Gauls and 
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tin: Laococm; a number o( charatrtcrMic reliefs, stamps 
ajici busts pf the Roman Empire — sill fclk? others w'-re not 
originals, but Roman copies of Greek works, of the most 
different periods, The major part was the work us 
artisans, la which it is hard to trace the character and 
charm of the oricrinab, Even tiv~ famous Apollo Bclvc^ 
dt“n is only distinguished from others by the comparative 
excellence of the reproduction. All these were scattered 
m the most diverse places, and frequently hidden in 
obscure nooks and comers* so os to render a comparative 
study exceedingly difficult. Nor had the records of 
ancient writers on art been collected or sifted, but had to 
be gathered from nil cornets ; there Only existed for 
artists a catalogue of artists by Junius. If wv consider 
all this we forger the imperfections in Wmckclmann’s 
BP History of Art/* and are moved with amazed admiration 
for the ardent zrtd and penetrating artistic insight that 
enabled the Brandenburg shoemaker's son to discern 
with a seer's eye the true nature of things and ibeir 
historical relations through the specious and distorting 
medium of appearance, and out of such materials to rear 
an edifice destined to endure for many years, 

Winekdmatm was. however, able to look beyond the 
Roman horizon at two points. The treasures recovered 
at Herculaneum were now most jealously guarded m the 
royal palace of Portia. As is well known, after the first 
excavations in 1711— to which the ^Hercnlanerinneu ” 
in Dresden belong — orders were given prohibiting forth er 
work. Not till ijjS did tin- Government resume ex¬ 
cavations, which wure continued for more than 11 quarter 
of a century, until 1766, In the discovery of the '"Villa 
tit; pap :>!/’ in [753, the dimax was readied Not only 
the library of the owner, who had been greatly interested 
in Epicurean philosophy, was discovered, but also about 
one hundred works oi plastic art. bronze as well as marble 
busts and statues. Although these again were only 
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copies of earlier works, they offered new aspects through 
the hitherto unexampled number of brume %uras 
found, thereby forcibly indicating how inadequately 
the bronze of the originals had been rendered in the usual 
marble copies. Again the vast number of antique 
bronze utensite that were- found iurmshe i a glimpse of 
the wraith of beaittilul form with which the handicrafts 
adorned the whole life of an ancient city—even a second 
or third class provincial town. 

Wall paintings offered entirely new problems tar in¬ 
vestigation ; not only purely decorative deigns t but 
Surge- pictures as well. For Rome had presented little in 
tliis respect : some obliterated remnants in the so-called 
Thermo of Titos (mare correctly Nero's** Golden House v ) 
and the Aldobraudmi Nuptials, to this respect the 
antiquities of Herculaneum offered impressions and 
solutions of great variety, thereby widening the limited 
horizon of our knowledge of Home. 

Timm new discoveries soon became accessible to many 
through the medium of a series of plates. One thing, 
however. Herculaneum could not offer — a complete 
picture of an ancient city. Tile covering of ashes, 
hardened to stone, had become too compact, and only 
permitted examination oi single portions of the ancient 
city, and the bringing forth of its treasures to the tight of 
day as from a mine. 

Winckelmann was able to go a step beyond Naples 
southward to Pastum and its ancient temples. Al¬ 
though visible to all eves* they had only recently been 
discovered. He found himself here, fur the fim and 
only time in Ids life, an Greek soil,, and saw Greek srrhi- 
tertune. With his dear vision and warm sensibility, 
he conceived at once the radical difference between Greek 
aiul Roman ardutecture, and what he perceived Iu.w hi 
one province of Greek art enlightened him in others. For 
the first time the grave creations of earlier Greek art. 
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great in their simplicity, entered tlie realm ot liislnrkal 
(esthetics 

In Goethe's '* Italian Journey * we recognize the satin 
overwhelming impression t*n ids visit to l^cstum, o| 
another, until then, only dimly conceived world. Above 
all, in Sicily, which Winckelmonti never vtsired. Goethe 
felt straggly the Greek, even Homeric, influence of 6 b 
surrounding 

The Greek world oi art was then already beginning 
to reveal itself* About the middle of the century Asia 
Minor and Greece entered the horizon of cultivated people. 
In both cases the search had b^.-u instituted by EnelisSi- 
mcn. In the time of Charles I, Lord Arundel had fixed 
his gaze on Greece, and kept resourceful agents, busy ac¬ 
quiring Greek sculpture for his collection, This un¬ 
fortunately experienced many vicissitudes, until finally 
the greater part of it found its way to Oxford, A fuituiy 
later, in 1733* some learned men in London founded tin* 
w Society of Dilettanti," at first merely to unite travellers 
for the discussion of their recollections of Italy and the 
other countries of the ‘'grand lour '' ; stron, however, to 
Vnd aid to serious undertakings. To the Society ui 
Dilettanti belonged nearly all the collectors, who had of 
kite hevtt purchasing antiquities in Rome to embellish 
their country houses. 

James Dawkins and Robert Wood, both members oi 
the Society oi Dilettanti, made known about the middle 
of the ct :itury the great ruins of Palmyra and Boalbec— 
those great Oriental-Roman creations of the second and 
Hdrd centuries a.d., and made them accessible to the 
art-loving and learned world. 

More important still about this time were the results 
of an expedition undertaken in England to rediscover 
Athens. Athens had been practically lost during the 
Middle Ages. I» the year 1674 occurred the visit of the 
French ambassador to Turkey, the Marquis de Nuintel, 
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tii iviioiTi vm owl* the so<iiUc j d Ooroy drawing; and in 
1676 took place the voyage of the Lyons physician, 
Jacques Span iml his friend rieorge Whekr, furumatidy 
in time to rescue most valuable records* which otherwise 
would have LKirisliL’d in the unfortunate bombardment <«t 
the Acropolis by the army of Mnrtfcdni in 1687. 

Again Athens vanished into darkness, until in 173* 
the painter James Stuart and the architect Nicolas 
Revett starved there, and remained three years* taking 
careful measurements and drawing cif the Sculpture md 
architecture* which rill then had never bem accu¬ 
rately examined- Many things remained in t tease days 
which have sineo disappeared (os ilia Ionic Temple by 
the Hisses, the Monument of TbxasylJos h f the Acropolis* 
etc,) 1 others were in a la r better state of pr'^rvutum 
than to-day. The Athenian enterprise of Stnan and 
Rcvott was the most eventful and important of :U 1 ex¬ 
peditious so far undertaken p and would have been of 
far greater significance had not ihu publication of their 
great w T ork r the “ Antiquities of Athens ” been so ex¬ 
cessively long delayed. Of the two volumes dealing 
with Athens, the first appeared in iyiyy T and the second 
not till 1S16. It was not surprising that the Dilettanti, 
who had subsidized the publication, became impatient, 
and in 1764 sent out the *' Ionic ¥f ^cpdfftkl at their 
own expense. Besides Revett* the schukr Richard 
Chandler and the excellent draughtsman WOtiaui Pars 
were added to its number. We owe to them* besides 
supplementary notes on Athens, the first survey of the 
remains of temple on the Ionic coast if Asia Minor 
(Samos, Prientp ffiktos) considerably extending our 
knowledge of Ionic architecture. The Done rums of the 
temples of iEgina an d Stiniism became likewise known . 
Thus the 4£ Antiquities of Ionia" supplemented the 
older publication to a most durable manner, their 
volumes appearing m comparatively quick succession 
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and 1797), and almost erJip&eil all interest m tin- 
farmer. 

Winckelmann, who passed away early it) life, was not 
permitted to it tlu- promised land oi Greek art as re¬ 
vealed here by English energy. But liis authority w;is 
so compelling that the following generation preferred 
to remain with trim, rather than advance with the newly 
acquired knowledge. Winckelmaim's " History of Art” 
remained lor n long time the canon for all knowledge 
and criticism oi Greek Art. although it was quite evident 
that it had originated > n Italian soil, and betrayed 
certain limitations due to the almost exclusive use of 
Roman material. But how many, at that time, were 
there whose glance reached beyond ? Again the power 
of the Roman spirit prevailed completely when the 
Vatican Museum was formed by Hie two popes Clement 
XIV and Pius VI. Hie Pi' 'dementi Museum was a 
splendid enlargement of the old court oi the Belvedere. 
The best that could be acquired by purchase, gift, or 
excavation, in Rome and the surrounding country, was 
gathered in these famous galleries, their buildings keeping 
pace with their ever-increasing wealth. 

The Muslim, begun in 1770, was completed in 1702, 
when its first catalogue was published. The nust 
eminent Italian anchajclogist—-Emtio Quirino Visronti— 
issued this superb volume, produced by papal munificence. 
It practically occupied the same position in regard to an¬ 
tique sculpture .Lr Wmckdmann’s life-work in the his¬ 
tory of art. The Vatican Museum seemed destined to 
furnish a brilliant close to the arc I neology founded on 
Italian source. This position it still maintains to-day, 
and if the general pul die looks upon it as die noblest 
nl all museums of autism ties, it only proves the quirt 
tenacity with which tin 1 tradition of Winckel mann con¬ 
tinues h> csbt. 
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THE NAPOLEONIC PERIOD 
HE man who impressed Ms great personality upon 



1 the decades at die cud of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century greatly influenced 
archaeology, so that we may speak of that period as the 
Napoleonic. This influence was directed into three 
distinct channels: the scientific opening of Egypt, the 
excavations oi Pompeii, and the foundation of the 
Ifusfe NapoKfcm. 

Egypt had in former times only rarely been visited by 
travellers; of whom Richard Pococke, 1737-8, may be 
mentioned as one of lire most distinguished. 

OI Egyptian art only some single statues were known, 
which had mainly been recovered in Rome and found 
shelter m tire Capitol; the splendid lions, which older 
vtsitors to Rome may still remember adorning the steps 
of the Capitol, some Ptolemies, and a statue of tin* mother 
of Rameses II, the; latter indeed of the brilliant period 
of the New Kingdom, To these may be added some 
reliefs, numerous scarabaii, finally some obelisks with 
hieroglyphics, This formed nearly all the material on 
which Wmcketmann was able to base liis appreciation 
of the art of the Egyptians. Georg Zoega soon after 
devoted serious attention to the obelisks. He was the 
pmfoumkst archeologist of the generation following 
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Wmckeimant), and, ilkt- him, a son the North. who had 
drifted t<> Rome. For I he first time ait uccmute repm- 
i])i( tioii ui 11terugIvpi i ten was offered to his erudite hwfc, 
so that it was posable to recqgnwe broadly differences 
of date, and thereby Zoega was able to demonstrate tliat 
lueroglyphics bad not ceased with the Persian conquest 
oi Egypt, as bad heretofore been believed Zoega further 
made a distinctiun between pictorial and phonetic 
symbols, and established therein one of the chief pecu¬ 
liarities of Egyptian writing. Finally he confirmed 
Bartii&emy’s observation that the so-called cartouches— 
a kind of linear frame of oblong form — contained the 
names of kings, the well-known starting-point for Cham- 
pollion in deciphering tiicroglj r phics, In consequence of 
this and Zoega’s investigation of Coptic — the latest de¬ 
velopment of the old Egyptian language—Egyptology 
had advanced as far as possible wit limit a more extended 
knowledge of the monuments themselves. 

Zuega’s work appeared in 1797, about the time that 
Bonaparte — then twenty-eight years of age—after ids 
successful campaign in Italy, concluded the Peace of 
Campo Formio, He thereupon began in secrecy pre¬ 
parations for his campaign in Egypt, aimed at England's 
Indian possessions. Men oi science were added by the 
young general to tills expedition, to investigate the en¬ 
chanted world of the Nile, its life, nature, and art, in all 
directions. 

For the first time since 'lie days of Alexander the Great 
3 campaign became at the same time an expedition for 
scientific purposes, Bonaparte departed from f onion 
19 May, 1798. Desaix. who was not much his senior, 
joined him. coming from Civitavecchia, In spite of the 
pursuit of the English fleet, they succeeded in landing at 
Alexandria on 1 July, and the army advanced rapidly 
along the edge of the desert to Gizeh, where, on 31 July, 
under Bonaparlc’s leadership, the great victory was 
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g: 1 mcri at the foot of the Pyramids over tin; Mamduli.es> 
Tin; antsy entered Cairo the following day, and ten days 
later, in consequence <d Nelson’s destruction of the French 
Heel at Aboukir (1 August), found itself ctuuplehJy cut 
off from home. Nutwitlistiinding all lliis, the Egyptian 
Institute was founded its lairo, 10 undertake the scientific 
investigation of the country. Among its most distin¬ 
guished members may be counted Dulomieu, the minera¬ 
logist, and Benoit 

Dominique Vivant Denon was at that time fifty-one 
years of age, and, ;dihmigh considerably older than the 
two leaders of the campaign, he equalled tliem in activity 
and energy, He was not a scholar, but an artist. A life 
of varied experience had led liim, partly in a diplomatic 
capacity, to Frederick the Great, to Voltaire at Femey, 
to Catherine II, and to the Court of Naples 1 the farmer 
favourite of Madame Pompadour later entered into re¬ 
lations with Robespierre, and finally with Bonaparte's 
wife Josephine. He was just the man to pursue artistic 
investigations in tlie train of the army. Hardly had 
he arrived in Cairo when he felt irresistibly drawn to the 
Pyramids. Ho spent the night at Gtzeh, and the follow¬ 
ing morning he hurried to the Pyramid of Cheops, and 
penetrated to its interior. Tlie great Sphinx neat by 
stimulated him at once to considerations of style. As 
an experienced draughtsman he recorded all his im¬ 
pression s rapidly on paper, here, as throughout the ex¬ 
pedition, Den cm, whom Bonaparte had aligned tit the 
army of Desaix, found in him a lively appreciation of art, 
Dcsaix had been commissioned to pursue Murad I 3 «y and 
his troops up the Nile, The description of Denon's 
journey affords us an admirable picture of this adven¬ 
turous expedition. Dtmon, always on horseback, proved 
an indefatigable draughtsman. Al tunes he is inter¬ 
rupted by skirmishes with the Mamelukes; at times 
studying the old ruins, again his pencil is fascinated by 
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the magic of die landscape ur the strange scenes of daily 
life; then again lie is absorbed in the study of hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

The Pyramid of Salckara offered something quite 
novel with its ascending steps. A l Dcndera, a Linger 
stay made it possible to study there the tensive re¬ 
mains of the late period. The small temple of Haihor, 
in good condition, but half buried i the larger temple, 
not so well preserved, but rich in decorations; the famous 
representations of the Zodiac—all these marvels were 
now revealed to the artistic eye of Dcnon. The ex¬ 
tensive wins of Thebes could only be inspected hastily, 
as the stay there was disturbed by serious fighting, but 
Denon's attention had been attracted by the remains of 
the colossus of Rameses, three metres high. Tlie temple 
of Horos at Edfu offered the first glimpse of a complete 
sanctuary, though again only of the rimes of the Ptolemies. 

Thus the expedition continued up the river as far as 
Assuan (Syenej and the first cataract. At Elephantine 
tliere still remained the charming sanctuary, surrounded 
by columns, of Amcnhotep III, and as it was destroyed in 
1822, we owe our knowledge of it exclusively to the French 
expedition. The island of Phils, in consequence of its 
situation and its min s, offered a brilliant ending to the 
expedition, Thu farthest point reached is recorded here, 
in an inscription dated 3, March, 1799, thus immortalizing 
tliis event. The return journey down the Nik was now 
undertaken, but frequently interrupted by skirmishes. 
Only at Thebes, the hundred-gated, was a more prolonged 
stay made, and the widely scattered remains of the old 
capital could be studied more closely. The colossi of 
Memnon, already famous in antiquity, formed the cliief 
object of interest, and Deaon thought he recognized 
therein the images of Egyptian princesses. 

Thus passed the first scientific expedition into the 
inner realm of the Pharaohs. At Cairo the Institute 
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displayed, for many yean, striking activity, shared alike 
by sdtojirs, officers, and engineers, |p*tbering valuable 
material Antiquities which could be secured without 
great difficulties w-are brought together them. Excava¬ 
tions were not undertaken, but observation ;md the zeal 
far collecting was perforce confined to gathering objects 
which Jay exposed or came to light by accident, such as tbn 
Rosetta stone, discovered during thu building of fortifi¬ 
cations, Its inscription rendering the same text in 
hieroglyphics. Demotic, and Greek, materially aided m 
the deciphering of Egyptian monuments. In other 
respects the collection of antiquities consisted of twenty- 
seven works of sculpture, chiefly fragments uf statues, 
but including some sarcophagi. The fate of this collection 
was strange. 

After Bonaparte had returned to France in October, 
I7<», and his succe s s o r Kldbur Itad been assassinated, 
14 June, i$oo, the French found themselves compelled 
to evacuate Egypt in tSoi. Hie surrender of all these 
works of art to England was the condition of pence most 
unwillingly complied with, They found their way to 
the HritLsh Museum, instead of to Paris. But the results 
of tlnsr scientific investigations remained to the French. 
An editorial staff in Paris was busily engaged for years 
in compiling and publishing the numerous volumes of the 
" Description d*t I'Egypte," which constituted lor many 
years the main source of our knowledge of the land of the 
Nile. The volumes dedicated to antiquity for the fust time 
took into consideration the architecture of Egypt in its 
grandeur and simplicity, wlndi till then had betmunknown. 
Sculpture and painting appeared as supplementary arts 
in the service of architecture, Egyptian art had not 
yet been divided into different periods, and the illustra¬ 
tions given here belonged almost exclusively to the late 
ages. Dutton had, liowever, correctly distinguished 
tbrws different kinds of hieroglyphics (sunk, slightly 
c 
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raised, en crtux), though chronologically not correctly 
arranged. The contemplation of Egyptian -in ainld 
Egyptian surroundings and nature farmed tilt main 
result obtained by the three years* expedition. A truly 
historical interpretation was reserved for Liter times. 


With the excavation of Pompeii the Napoleonic period 
won for itself another great distinction* But here it 
was not Uapuleon who took the initiative, but oilier 
members of his famil y, his favourite aster in particular, 
the beautiful, clever, and ambitions Caroline, 

Tlit excavation of Herculaneum (p. 8) had been 
abandoned m 1766 in <, onset] mua of the insurmountable 
difficulties offered by the thick layer uf liar dene d ;j_shi;S 
and pumice: stones. Pompeii now took the place of 
Herculaneum, as in 1748 its ruins had been accidentally 
discovered. The deposit over Pompeii, as is wdl known, 
is far less difficult to deal with. At first these attempts 
were only intermittent trials, in the south-east near the 
amphitheatre, and in tire north-west in the remains of 
a villa, which was, us course, at once declared to Ik- the 
villa ul Cicero, as from -:ne of his letters it was known 
that he possessed u country seat there. Only after 
Herculaneum had been definitely abandoned, in the 
early sixties, was work continued there more seriously. 
In the south-western part of tire city excavations were 
begun in the (|inmer of the theatres; the two theatres 
and the three-cornered Forum, with its remains of early 
temple*, the sanctuaries of Isis and tire supposed temple 
of vEsciitepius (Zeus Milidiios). Ik-ddes tliesf, ;t set-mid 
large villa appeared adjoining the villa of Goero, which 
received the name of Arrius Diomedes, the model of a 
town villa or summer residence. Thus this work con¬ 
tinued slowly and deliberately lor thirty years—four, 
eight, or at most thirty workmen being employed. When 
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the Emperor Joseph It visited tile excavations in 1769 
he expressed himself f rankle in regard to the Neapolitan 
induharce, without, however, producing any effect. Be¬ 
sides. the evil custom prevailed of burying bouses again 
after they hud been robbed oi their spoil But even 
after this ceased, the excavations still continued to bt\ir 
11 k- stamp of careless working. Indifference prevailed 
as to architecture and as to the remains as n whole; 
only what could be curried off and placed in the museum 
excited interest- In this manner paintings were sawn 
out, bronzes and implements carried off, the bare walls 
and their decorations left to decay. Finally during the 
last decade of the century political events stopped all 
work. 

Thus matters stood in Pompeii when towards the end 
of 1798 the King of Naples transferred his residence to 
Palermo, and the Parthenopean republic was founded in 
Naples under the guidance of the French General Ouim- 
pkumet. He was personally interested in the excavation 
of Pompeii j some houses excavated at that time still 
bear his name to-day. They are toward the south near 
the theatres, and with -several Storeys tower above the 
steep south slop* of Pompeii, The return of the Bour¬ 
bons caused a short interruption, hut in 1806 Napoleon 
made his eldest brother, Joseph, the most insignificant 
and indifferent of the brothers, King of Naples. The 
king had no scientific interests, but his minister, Mior, 
was more active. He induced the able Neapolitan 
scholar, Michele Arditi, to form new plans lor the exca¬ 
vations. According to these the State was to acquire 
On* entire site of Pompeii, and the excavations were to 
be carried on according to well-conceived plans, beginning 
at two points in the north-west, not as heretofore to be 
madi; in a haphazard fashion by working here ;md there. 
Finally greater sums of money were to be available. 
500 ducats a month (£900 a year), so as to make it possible 
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In employ a brt^r Imre f)[ 150 workmen. With thi-. 
plan a firm foundation was laid for the work. 

When to tfloB Joseph Bonaparte was transferred to 
the throne of Sjxtin. and succeeded by Iks brother-in-law. 
joiichim Murat, as Kit^: of Naph*. tliirSe plans, received 
si great impetus. The wife of the latter. Queen Caroline, 
exhibited a keen interest in the Pompeian excavations, 
and proved this by Appearing frequently at Pompeii, and 
stimulating the workmen to greater efforts. She fre¬ 
quently spent entire days, during the great heat, at the 
excavations, to encourage lazy workmen, and to reward 
them in the event nf success. The funds were increased, 
so as to make the employmint of six hundred men pos¬ 
sible. The Street of Tornhs was next uncovered, forming 
a complete and solemn picture, greatly impressing the 
beholder even t -day. For the fust time n cumph t- • ut- 
lm- of an andcri 1 mark t-pbee mil its surroundings *. mild 
lx? obtained; the market, enclosed and inaccessible to 
wheeled traffic, was surrounded by a colonnade, filled 
with monuments, witli the great temple in the bauk- 
ground.and beyondthearcadns were other temples or public 
buildings; among the principal being the stately Basilica. 
Constant and increased efforts were thus crowned by 
important results. The Queen did not withhold generous 
assistance; the French architect, Fr. Huzois, received 
from her 1500 francs while preparing his monumental 
work on Pompeii. Even in those days careful pre¬ 
parations were made in advance for the visits nf dis¬ 
tinguished guests. While the Congress of Vienna was 
in session in the autumn of 1814, the Queen had been 
expected to appear, although in vain, In April, 1815, 
Prince Achilles came with the King of Westphalia, who 
had in the meanwhile lost his kingdom : and in June 
King Ferdinand again entered Naples, 

The Bourbon regime continued the work, and its most 
important achievement was the connection of the two 
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different points of the excavations at tin? Street of Tombs 
and tlie Forum. Tin? climax oJ these efforts was formed 
by Hit- temple of Fortune Augusta, anti the baths near 
the Forum—illustrating graphically the baths of antiquity. 
But tlie old Neapolitan indolence stxni returned, and 
Pompeii sank once more into a long sleep. What had 
been gained during the time of the French remained 
always of importance ; an insight into a Roman pro¬ 
vincial town showing different centres of traffic, and ex¬ 
hibit mg elegance in her wealth and artistic surroundings. 
Herculaneum may, on the whole, have been wealthier 
and more refined in the arts, but Pompeii first enabled 
us to construct a picture of an entire city. Tliis appeared 
at fir*t as a uniform and camplet" whole, and it was not 
realised at once that what had been termed Pompeian 
chiefly belonged to the later and decadent period of 
Pompeii. Tliis liistorical point ui view only prevailed 
later ; in the meantime, the beautiful works of Mazois. 
Gau, Zalm, Tenutc, as well as tlie more popular ones of 
William Cell and others, fully prepared tlie public for 
Bui wet's novel, " The Last Days of Pompeii," in 1834. 


ln the establishment of the great museum in Paris 
Napoleon took a more personal port, its origin dating 
even further back than the Egyptian campaign. 

As far back as the Renaissance tlie French capita 
and its neighbourhood had made use of antiques for 
decorative purposes. To mention only the foremost o 
these: Francis I possessed, besides bronze copies 01 
antiques, the " Diana with the Hind," for which Henry IV 
formed in the Louvre the "Salle des Antiques." Louis XIV 
acquired the “ Germauicus ” and the ** Jason " from the 
VjlLi Mont alto (p, 5) But these antiques were scattered 
to adorn the royal palaces of Fontainebleau, St, Cloud, 
and Versailles ; and tlie palaces of the Louvre and the 
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Tuileries Lid their share. With these competed the 
Palais Cardinal (Richelieu} in Palis and the Chateau 
d'Ecouen of the Siontroonancy family. This collection bi 
sculpture was however, greatly oversliadow^d by the 
“Cabinet de» M^dailk-s "' in Paris with its coins, gems, and 
bronzes, a collection of Hie first importance. 

It is to the credit uf Napi ! ■■ :i that he created ,i m-w 
art centre in Paris tor antique sculpture. In supple¬ 
menting his Egyptian campaign with scientific work 
he followed the admirable example of Alexander the 
Great ; novr in acquiring antiquities he followed the less 
praiseworthy custom of Roman generals, who pillaged 
conquered countries and transferred the captured trea¬ 
sures to Rome. Tin- youthful conqueror of 1796 must 
certainly haw had this example in His mind wtuk 
maklng the conditions of the truce at Bologna, 33 June, 
[or Article VIII reads as follows : Le Pape livrera a la 
RdpubUqoe Franyaise cent tableaux, bastes, vases >>u 
statues, au chuix des comruissaires qui seront env©y& 4 
Rome, parmi lesquels objets seront notajnment comprjs 
lr btistc en bronze do Junius Brutus ct cdui en marbre de 
Marcus Brutus, tous les deux places au Capitole, et cinq 
cents manuscrits au choix desdits commissaires.” Charac¬ 
teristic of the republican is the prominence given to the 
busts (if the expo Her of kings and tin- murderer of Casar. 
In vain the pope resisted; this severe condition was re¬ 
corded in the Treaty of Tolenrino in February, 1797. Thu 
antiques selected were the choicest of those contained in 
the Belvedere of the Vatican and in the Hall of the Muses ; 
the Capitol suffered the loss of about a dozen of its finest 
statues, among them the " Dying Gladiator" and the 
'■ Thorn Extractor. 1 ' But even this did not suffice; under 
threadbare pretexts private collections became involved, 
especially that of the Duke oi Brasclu, a relative of the 
pope, and the rich villa of Cardinal Album (p. 7). The 
entire collect ions of antiquities were confiscated; 517 
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pieces packed into 2&S cases awaited on 1 lie sLores ol the 
Tiii'f transportation to Paris. In cnm^qtiunc*: of uc* 
goiiainins, however, only 70 antiques shared this fu.:..- 
These selected were, of course, not the (east valuable. 

In November, 1S01—the 18th of Bnnrmre of die IXtti 
year—just two v:-ars after the u>\tp tfdot, the Music 
Central in the Louvre was opened with 117 objects. 
Two years previously Visconti, who in the meantime 
bad been one of lilt consuls of the Roman republic, had 
r™*»vcd to Puds, and devoted during the Lwo following 
decades his brilliant scientific attainments to the museum 
there and to French arc I neology. Re also drew up the 
catalogues of the rapidly growing museum. But the 
: »cnalguiding spirit, hr-re as well us in Egypt, was D j, noii. 
He accompanied the army, and decided on the works oi 
art to be carried oft. Florence had to yield her Venus de 
Medici, Venice the four bronze horses on St. Mark’s, 
Mantua the famous busts of Euripides uid of “Vergil," 
Verona the Augustus Bevilacquu, Modena and Turin 
minor works. At the Louvre one gallery' of antiques after 
another was opened, just as the Belvedere had expanded 
into this Museum Pioclementi. Tire entire Boighes* 
collection, which Napoleon had bought of his brother-in- 
law, Prince Camille Borghese, was incorporated in ido6. 
Very soon German antiquities were added, in all twenty 
or thirty objects; the 1 ‘ Praying Boy " in Berlin led the way 
for the " Victory of the Brandenburg Gate," an Athene 
from Cased, the alleged sarcophagus of Charlemagne 
from the Cathedral of Aix-la-Clmpdle, and others. In 
Vicuna Derton selected, in 1809, twenty-four objects 
from tlic collection of antiquities, among which the only 
valuable one was the alleged Amazon sarcophagus of 
Ephesus. Tile precious camucs oi tin* Imperial House 
had fortunately been carried in time into security in 
Hungary, Numerous catalogues recorded the constantly 
growing acquisitions of the museum and tlte addition of 
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new buildings, tn the year 1615 its numbers Ttariicd 
384. Free admission granted to (lie public, the estahlkk- 
nmnt of a foundry far reproduction of the sculpture at 
the minium, the preparation and publication ui great 
collections of engravings, all contributed to increase the 
magnificence and usefulness of the llust-e Napoleon, and 
to drown the voices of those who took excupLiun to tins 
manner in which must of thr treasures had been gathered 
How incensed the educated public would have been it, 
in the conditions of the Peace of Frankfort in 1871, a 
demand had lx;«n made lor the Venus of Mulos and some 
of the more important paintings in the Salon Carre f 

The department of antiquities in the Musec Napoleon 
bore an entirely Roman character. With the exception 
of the Ludovisi collection., the (liderent Roman cuh 
Ir-cttcms had yielded their best, but the effect produced in 
Koine by numberless works of art offered for contem¬ 
plation, amid ancient surroundings, could not be attained 
elsewhere. If the unique treasures of Naples ctmld have 
been acquired the museum would have gained, in regard 
to bronzes and paintings, a great advantage over Rome. 
Notwithstanding this, tin. classical period erf Greek art 
was represented by many copies of different degrees of 
excellence, the Hellenistic period, and to some extent 
Roman art. by such excellent originals, that we can under¬ 
stand Visconti’s point of view, w hen he states that antique 
art retained the same high level from the time of Phidias 
to that of Hadrian. It was the first attempt to replace 
the aesthetic theory of Winckdmarm and of his followers 
by another. 

To grasp tile historical impossibility of this, mu- treed 
only reflect a moment. Six centuries filled with migra¬ 
tions of races, of constant changes in political and civilizing 
influences, but oil retaining always the same height, os if 
floating above the clouds! The great mime uf Visconti 
produced this illusion, The Mute*' Napoleon became the 
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tramiog school for the archeologists of those days, tor 
than Napoleon’s Court archeologist, Visconti, was the 
oracle. Frkdrich Thiersch, who was then studying the 
antiquities in Paris, became for Germany the apostle of 
Lius unhistorical theory. 

With tin downfall .>f Napoleon in 1S15 lib hriUiant 
crr.it inn ItJL It was only just, that what I tad been ac- 
rpiired by martial lav should now be returned to their 
original owners by martial law. The Secretary of State. 
Cardinal Ccrasalvi, maintained the claims of Rome; 
Willi dm von Humboldt and the Duktr of Wellington en¬ 
deavoured successfully to break the resistance of the 
French commission, especially of Demon. The Vatican 
received its property aimost intact i although it show 1 a 
petty spirit that the TibK statue had to see hist >ld comrade 
the Nile return alone to the shores of the Tiber. The irx- 
penses oi tin return journey were so : mormons that the 
papd authorities were only able to them with sub¬ 
stantial aid from England For the same reason the heirs 
of Cardinal Album contented themselves with bringing 
back only four of the seventy objects carried ofl, the 
others were sold at auction in Paris, and were either 
returned to the Louvre, or went to the Glyptotbek in 
Munich. In the Capitoline Museum a special gallery 
was aliened far the restored marbles, where they were 
grouped around the " Dying Gladiator.” Only the 
Rorghese collection was acquired by purchase and re¬ 
mained in Paris, forming the nucleus of the present 
Mus^e Royal. Visconti published, in 1817, its first cata¬ 
logue and his last work \ he dud the following year. 

Hit; Uus&j Napoleon was the last magnificent example 
of a museum exhibiting a Roman character. It marked 
the end of the old system of conducting muse-nuts. The 
Napoleonic empire had represented itself as the heir of 
tin: Roman Csesara, Philology and Ancient History had 
also ior centuries cultivated, m a onesided maimer, Romo 
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literature. But at this moment ihe History 
of Rome was receiving a tmagniikcflt revival at the liafcds 
<j£ Barthold Georg Niebuhr. On the horizon, however, the 
splendour of another dawn was visible. Simultaneously 
with the Roman MustSe Napoleon the British Museum 
in London was developing as the most illustrious centre 
of Greek art. 


and Roman 
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I T naturally follows from their old affinity of men 
and their mental characteristics that the Italians 
and French would fed more drawn toward Roman an¬ 
tiquity and its expression m art Lhao toward the Greek. 
For a long time Greek literature had only lwy-n ico-ssilile 
to these nations from Roman translations or adaptations, 
and the language of the Church fostered the Latin 
language as well, while the German schools and uni¬ 
versities, partly under the influence of Protestant 
theology, adhered to the study of Greek, Thus it came 
about that wlien at the end of the eighteenth century the 
intellectual magnetic ueedle pointed more and more 
toward Greece, as the central land of antiquity, Germany 
took the foremost place in the reorganization of archae¬ 
ology, in the Greek humanistic spirit. 

The leaders in Germany were Friedrich August Wolf, 
August Bfickh, Gottfried Hermann, and Immanuel Bek* 
ker ; in England appeared at tin- same time Richard 
Porson and Peter Paul Dobree, while in France Jean 
Francois Boissonnde and a Greek residing there, Adaman- 
tios Ivorafe, distinguished themselves. As in Germany, 
so in England, Greek formed part of the general education, 
and was partly the cause which now ted many British 
travellers to Greece instead of Italy; soon, however, 
political difficulties experienced by British travellers in 
the Italy ol the French increased this tendency At the 
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end oi ttiu eighteenth century, among traveller* anti 
collectors mav bo mentioned Richard Wonky and 
Edward Daniel Clarke, Tins time in England was noted 
in archeological literature by the appearance of the 
second volume of "Tbir Antiquities of Athens” (1750K 
dealing witii Athens and the Acropolis; oi the ” Museum 
WorsleLinmn ,T (17*34) anti the last volume ol the **An¬ 
tiquities of Ionia " (1797). 

Stimulated by these new studies, an enterprise 
was set on foot at the beginning of the century 
which was to prove of the utmost importance. Lord 
Elgin, then hardly t hi rt y - three years of age, a 
member oi an old Scottish family, was m 1799 sent as 
British ambassador to Constantinople. His friend, the 
arddtect Thomas Harrison, aroused by the study of the 
ulx- ve-mentioned books, had requested liitn ,0 send 
plaster casts of certain sculptures and of on Ionic comer 
capital, known to be of irregular form. Tlus modest 
request foil on fruitful soil, and the young earl conceived 
the plan of rendering to British art the most far-reaching 
services, by having drawings and casts made. The re¬ 
quest to Pitt for Government aid failed, a tact which can 
easily be understood if the warlike condition of affairs 
is realized. Lord Elgin was tints thrown entirely upon 
his own resources. W. R, Hamilton, his extremely 
active secretary, who later became "President of the 
Geographical Society, succeeded in gathering in Italy a 
complete staff of artists: the painter Tita Lasted; the 
draughtsman Fedor, a Calmuck, the architects Etalestra 
and Rtar, and two workers m plaster. W hile the am¬ 
bassador proceeded directly to Constantinople, these 
artists went to Athens, arriving in May, 1800, but w-ere 
prevented from working by difficulties raised by the local 
authorities, On the Acropolis they were merely :dlowed 
to draw, and. this only after paying daily £5 for admissh m ; 
tin citadel stiE remained a fortress. Tire artists thus 
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lust quite lime niontls. Ultimately tiif; death of K 16 bi-r 
occurred, which math- England's negotiations in tjypt 
and Oit- withdrawal o! the French possible fp. 17}, in con* 
sequence ©1 which, the British ambassador to Turkey 
gained greater influence. 

Lord Elgin, in May, ifet, made use of the favourable 
condition of affairs to secure for bis artiste free access 
to the Acropolis and permission to erect scaffoldings and 
take caste there. But the extortions of the greedy Turks 
did not by any means cease. Lord Elgin convinced him¬ 
self of ah this by visiting Athens, .md, while impressed 
with the great beauty of the monuments, recognized at 
onci: the danger to width they were constantly exposed 
by wilful destruction and by being scattered and reck¬ 
lessly bestowed 'in strangers. Lord Elgin bought and 
demolished two houses near the Parthenon ; in the first 
was found a rich harvest of the pediment statues ; m the 
second, however, titer? was nothing; all had already 
been consigned to the limekiln. 

This experience and similar observations of Ffaa&p 
Hunt, the chaplain of the Embassy, who spent far more 
time m Athens than in Constantinople, induced Lord 
Elgin to secure a new firman permitting lib artists not 
only to put up scaffoldings and take caste, but also to 
take measurements and to starch for the foundations of 
buildings and for inscriptions \ besides this "no one should 
interfere in case they wished to remove some stones 
having inscriptions or figures upon them.’ 1 

This last statement gave the undertaking quite a new 
direction. Hunt knew how to interpret these words 
in the proper manner. By means of bakshish in the 
form of English goods, he received permission from the 
governor to remove one of the metopes of the Part hen an. 
Tlds permission had been granted more Ilian ten years 
before to the French ambassador, Count Choiscul- 
GamTtfr, in reference to the removal of a slab of the frieze. 
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I.* ni Elgin 1 *- first success indu-rd him to have his 
firman extended, so a* to gain pt r n tip B to remove 
other sculpture's of the temple, This formed the beginning 
of the widely discussed operations in the citadel, where 
500 to 400 workmen were kept busy for a year carrying 
off the decorative sculpture of the Parthenon- This spoil 
consisted of a dozen figures of tin* pediments, fifteen 
metopes and fifty-six slabs of the frieze. The latter 
were cluefiy collected from the ground around the temple 
or found among the houses ; the statues of the pediments 
were removed without necessarily injuring the archi¬ 
tecture ; the metopes. however, could only be detached 
after destroying the comics above them—a proceeding 
descrying the severest censure. It was impossible to 
remove without vandalism a column from the eastern 
porch of the Erechtheion and a maiden from the Caryatid 
porch, which was replaced by a clumsy pillar. As it was 
said, "Quod non fecenm Gotki, fectrunl Scoti On the 
other hand, parts of the frieze from the Temple of Nike 
and some single sculpture from the lower city of Athens 
were practically saved by their removal from dustniction 
or loss. The exploitation was completed by a number of 
piaster casts from the Theseion, and a rich collection of 
drawings. 

All tins had been accomplished when Lord Elgin was 
recalled in 1803 and returned liume via Athens. Lusieri, 
who remained as his agent, was soon enabled to send off 
this precious load, in 300 cases, filling several ships. 
The brig Mtnlor was wrecked off stormy Cap; Males, but 
skilled div« rs from the islands oh the coast ni .Asia Minor 
succeeded in recovering, in the course of three years, all 
the treasures. What remained in the care of Lurieri 
was seized by the French, when in tfioy Turkey declared 
war on England, and taken by them to lhe Piraeus. Tins 
want of opportunity for shipment, England's command 
of the sea, and the speedy declaration of peace saved the 
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ii.ituiri from tfn; fait*, which had befallen tin- French 
treasurer in Egypt, of falling into the unemy’s hands 
(p. 17}. Not till 1813 was Lusieri able to dispatch the 
last eighty cases to England, 

Against tlur questions whether Lord Elgin was justified 
in using his official position to further a private enter' 
prise, whether Hunt's interpretation of the finnan was 
correct, and whether the workmen always exercised 
the greatest care and skill, we may set the con¬ 
sideration that these precious sculptures were spared 
from damage and destruction, and withdrawn from the 
injuries inflicted on tin* Acropolis, and in particular on 
the western front of the Parthenon by two bombardments 
about twenty years later. We can only ask here whether, 
in ctirtsequence of Lord Elgin’s action, science lias been 
promoted or retarded, and the answer cannot be doubtful. 
Only since these valuable remains have been secured from 
the indifference and covetousness of the Turks, placed in 
safety and exhibited in an easily accessible spot, have 
these masterpieces ol tin; school of Phidias gained an 
influence over the development of archaeology, and es¬ 
tablished a fixed standard or scale for the contemplation 
of the history of Greek art which they would never have 
exercised in the then remote Athens, ra the enclosure of 
a Turkish fortress, at the inaccessible height of the pedi¬ 
ments, or scattered and hidden m many secret places. 
The history pf Greek art would for another half-century 
or long?; have tacked the important stimulus given by the 
Elgin marbles in London. Science therefore has every 
reason to led grateful to Lord Elgin. 


Work continued at Athens, for, as Lord Arundel {p, ro} 
liad expressed it. J " to transplant old Greece to England f * 
seethed now the desire of many. While the architect, 
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Willi am Wilkins*, w;is ^tallying Athenian .ttvlUtuctiire, a 
number of travelers uric preparing to study this country 
of Greece scientifically. The chief among these was 
Captain William Martin Leake, as he then was, Re was 
present at the shipwreck of the Mtfwtor Ip. 30). and lost 
on Guit occasion all his papers, which otmtoimud a detail id 
description til his travels in Asia Minor. He again re¬ 
turned to Athens m 1804, to travel on the Greek mainland, 
in the employ of tlie British Government. He thus be¬ 
came the founder of the scientific geography of Greece. 
Simultaneously there travelled in Greece the lixpmrious 
Edward Daniel Clarke, the thoughtful antiquary Edward 
DodweU, accompanied by the Italian draughtsman 
Piunurdi, and the dry but indefatigable William GelL 
Their guide was Pausankis, the deseriber of Greece in the 
age of the Antoninus, as he had been in earlier days lor 
Spon and Chandler. But the eyes of the present travel¬ 
lers were more free and open to appreciate present con¬ 
ditions as well as the remains ol the pest which were un¬ 
folded before them in. surprising number and diversity. 
The remains oi prehistoric architecture in the Aigulid 
impressed them most forcibly. Tiryns was discovered 
with its cyclopetm walls of huge blocks, one towering 
above another, with subterranean galleries and arched 
vaults, as yet of enigmalfoal character. Mycenae, the 
citadel of the Atret&S, appeared, with the Lion ‘late and 
the famous Beehive Tomb or Treasury ol Atreus. in 
which experimental excavations had been made by Lord 
Elgin's representative. These travellers had no thought, 
of carrying on excavations, Tims there appeared from 
the darkness of antiquity the Erst palpable remains of 
the sites hollowed by Homeric poetry and primeval 
legends. From the very ancient walls of Mycense and 
Tiryns interest was naturally extended t« the* numberless, 
and at timer, excellently preserved, city walls of Liter 
times, scattered all aver Greece. To these may be added 
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tin 1 Ivjiutilul mins of Corinth, ^ 0 nu, Basae, near Phi- 
gnliii. imtil then hardly investigated. These remains of 
consummate architecture induced the Society of Dilet¬ 
tanti to organize in 1812 and 1813 ;i new expedition to 
Asia Mima and Attica, iilxiut the tiroi- of NapoleonV 
campaign to Russia, with Gell as its chief, accompanied by 
tins architects John I*. Gandy and Francis Bedford, Their 
" Unedited Antiquities of Attica ” appealed in tSry, soon 
after the publication of the second volume of “Anti¬ 
quities of Athens,” in which the sanctuaries of the Eleu- 
smian Mysteries and the group of Temples at Rhamniis 
mark a great advance in our knowledge of Greek archi¬ 
tecture. 

Oilier British architects were working at Athens along 
the same lines. C. Ft. Cockerell and J. Foster met Lord 
Byron there in 1810, Trdiniral questions were of .i!>- 
sorbiug interest, in view of the unparalleled technical 
perfection found in all the details of the buildings on the 
Acropolis. Thus Cockerell began measuring the Doric 
column to ascertain its exact entasis, which had already 
been observed by Wdkms, This entasis is u slight expan¬ 
sion of the outlines, which in the columns of the Parthenon, 
having a diameter in the lowest drum of rtjo metre, 
amounts only to 17 millimetres on each side, and is of vast 
importance in giving life to tlie outline. In September, 
1S10. these two young men, who were still in the early 
twenties, were joined by a group of older men, who had 
met in Rome, and there decided to come l ip Greece, Tlurse 
were two D.inish scholars. Paler Oluf HrSnstedt and his 
brother-in-law Kocs. the Livonian Baron Otto Magnus 
von Stackciberg, an antiquiirv. and a man of fine artistic 
taste ; the Nuremberg architect Baron Haller vou Halier- 
stein, and 1 In- Simla,10 amateur IJnkh r of Canstatt, These 
men were soon united in dose bonds of friendship, which 
develujx’d into a special intimacy between tlie two 
architects, H \U r and Cockerell. 
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All had the “mint: ambitions, but tru'd to tato tbi-m 
in diverse ways. StackHbeig ami the two Danish 
scholars visited Asia Minor, while the two t***rntiiR» amt 
the two Englishmen went tn digina in April. l8u. to 
examine the ruins of the supfiosed Temple of Zeus. 
Having established there quarters tn a cave near ihc 
mins, they found a head with a helmet, near one of the 
{H’diments, while taking measurements and decided to 
pursue thee traces. Tlurty workmen were then en¬ 
gaged, and a great number of fragments were found during 
sixteen days' labour. From these fragments it was 
possible* to restore later fifteen state*, five ctf the eastern 
and ten of the western pediments. The fortunate dis¬ 
coverers acquired the entire treasure from the city of 
tor the sum of £30 to /40. The inhabitants of 
jP frini evidently rated the marble fragments only accord* 
mg to their value for the limekiln. These valuable frag- 
ne.'nts were conveyed to Athens rti route for Zante, at 
that time the trade centre in these regions, but soon they 
were removed to Malta, and placed under English pro¬ 
tection, in cortst.fjuence of die warlike condition of affairs 
there. Their public sale had previously beat lixtd 
in Zante for November, 1S12. France* and England 
tried to sequin: them; the Utter had given unlimited 
powers to its representative, who, however, made the 
mistake of going to Malta, while the side-was in Zante. 
In consequence the Crown Prince Louis of Bavaria was 
able to acquire them for the comparatively tow t>rice of 
j'6000. and thereby to secure a firm foundation for the 
Glyptothek he had planned. 

Thorvaldsen was chosen to restore and reconstruct these 
fragments. Although this restoration tong enjoyed great 
fame, yet critical study and “triet comparisons have re¬ 
vealed failures in i scheme carried on without scientific 
advice. The detailed description of the excavations 
recently undertaken by Furtwiiftglcr, and his reconstruc¬ 
tion therefrom, will be considered m another chapter (VI). 
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jWhen these discoveries were madr they increased our 
knowledge in two <firecti«js Firstly, it was shown that 
pediment groups, of which the only example then known 
were those of tin- Part lie non, formed the decoration not 
exclusively of larger temples, as was then supposed, but 
that small temples possessed the same decorations at 
either end. The subject of the newly discovered group 
referred to Homeric poetry, to the battles before Troy. 

Secondly, the composition of the group was of unex¬ 
pected severity, in a style presenting older cl taracteristics 
than the Attic, and distinctly different ones. It was 
Doric art appearing here lor the first time. It seemed 
so entirely strange that the sculptor Martin Wagner, who 
had made the fortunate purchase for his prince, was re¬ 
minded of Egyptian art. This suggestion has been re¬ 
peatedly madt since in regard to newly discovered archaic 
Greek art. 

The travellers, the two Englishmen ami the two 
Germans, were still followed by good fortune. From 
j-Egina they crossed over to the Pelnponnese, In the 
south-east comer of Arcadia they reached, in July, rSn. 
the tempi-, of Apollo at Bass®, near the town of i 'iugulia, 
which is spoken of among the natives as “ near the 
columns" (‘r twV tmAow). The temple is distin¬ 
guished by its exceptionally fine position. It is- situated 
high in a mountainous region, commanding an extended 
view toward the south over nch Messene, with Mount 
Ithome as a central point, and the sea far beyond. To 
this must be added the different peculiarities in the con¬ 
struction ot the temple, the unusual ground-plan ; the 
use mnrlft of Ionic half-columns in a Doric temple, etc. 
There was abundance of work for the architects Halter, 
Cockerell, and Foster. 

While searching among a heap of blocks they came upon 
a fox's earth,and continuing their search they found a slab 
of a frieze, which had served as its lair. Yet another 
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Temple with sculpture! Excavations were not per¬ 
mitted. but alter their st£C(5© at TTgma these mend* 
did not despair of attaining their .dm. The Prussia u 
painter Georg Gropius, who lived at Athens as the 
Austrian vice-consul. had joined this circle oi frknte, 
and began negotiations with the governor of the Mori*, 
Veli Pasha, at Tripolitza. He succeeded in obtaining 
permission to excavate, by promising him halt the treasure 

found. j 

With this message Gropin? joined his friends at Andnt- 

zetia in July, 1812. Cockerell was absent, as he had 
gone to Sicily, but instead Stackdberg had joined the 
three travellers, Haller, Foster, and Unldi. Thus a 
party of fourteen persons ascended these loft)* -HimmUs, 
on which they pitched their tents and huts built of 
branches. The settlement was called the " Franks' 
Town - ($pcy«w*©M. The number of workmen em¬ 
ployed varied from 60 to 120. Haller took charge of the 
excavations, wliile Stackelbeyg acred as draughtsman. 
Great activity was developed on this elevated site, fre¬ 
quently interrupted by visitors, wandering musicians, 
or festivals; even acquaintance with robbers was not 

lacking. , , 

The search for a pediment group proved vain, evidently 

the Temple had not possessed any. The reward of two 
months’ labour consisted (besides some fragment* of 
metopes} of thirty metres of frieze ; out of which it was 
possible to reconstruct twenty-three slabs. 

The difficulty nnw iirose of settling with Veil Paslm. 
Ho had heard of the discovery of silver treasures. Some 
freshly broken, coarse-grained marble- had given nst to 
this. Great was his disappointment when one of the 
slabs was sent to him for inspection. There was nothing 
for him to do but act the art-lover and admire the work¬ 
manship of the tortoises, for which he mistook the great 
round shields of the warriois Under these orcumst.mcos 
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it was not difficult to buy from the pasha Ids share, and 
permbsuni to transfer the inaibles, lor the moderate sum 
of £400. particularly as his recall was imminent. 

The laborious task of removing these heavy blocks and 
countless fragments over motmtams without roads to 
ttit sea, was accomplished in spite of great difficulties 
w ith tin* authorities, and they were transferred to Zantc, 
like the /Bgmctan marbles. All had been placed on ship 
board, except a very curious Corinthian capital, the only 
one in the temple, when the soldiers of the new pasha 
arrived to prevent the departure. In tliis, however, they 
did not succeed, but the travellers had to witness too 
wilful destruction <4 the capital by the Turks, and there¬ 
fore ii is only known to us from drawings, Martin 
Wagner saw toe sculptures in Zrmte, while concluding 
llic* purchase of the .'Egiiietan statues, and made drawings 
of them, wiiich he published later to the great displeasure 
of their discoverers. Their sale took place in 1814. Thu 
British ambassador was present this tinir.-, and obtained 
tin* irieze lor £15,000, almost three times the price paid 
for the .‘Eginctmt marbles. 

Sdcnr,; was greatly t-uridu'd by tie discovery of Bassse. 
The complicated ground-plan of the temple, which had 
evidently been built in reference to an older sanctuary; 
the strange form of the Ionic columns to which tlic 
Corinthian capital had belonged, the oldest one known; 
the combination of tin: three styles of architecture in one 
temple, was so extraordinary as to excite the utmost 
curiosity, particularly as its builder, lktinos, the Athenian, 
had laid down a canon for architecture in erecting the 
perfect building id the Parthenon, The irk re likewise 
presented great problems. It had been on the inner 
waits i,f 1 ]n.- m:,bi apartment of the temple above the 
Ionic columns—how had U r*cHv<d it.' ligUi litis 
question >4 to. lighting of the tempi s. the nature ol toe 
so-called hypsthral temples, Urns bGC&tfr one 0! the 
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qmstions of the day, not to disappear for mam' decide 
All possible and impossible tcclmical solutions wvn- 
oRered and eagerly discussed, until finally, thanks to a 
thorough investigutitm of Durpleld's (i8qt) the conviction 
now prevails that lighting an interior from a brilliant 
upper light was quite foreign to a Greek temple I there 
is no question at Basse of a covered apartment, but of an 
oi^n court,such as has been proved to have existed m other 
temples, e,g, Didymaion near Miletos. But the fri'V-e 
demanded an ejeplanation its wdl. Its frequent Attk: 
suggest)ons, and, on the other hand, a style inclining to 
greater severity, have not yet received a satisfactory 
explanation. Stacked***, who devoted great care to 
i!:. study of the frieze, and gradually published Ids studies, 
sought to discover its author in Aikamenes, the- most 
talented of the pupils of Phidias. Very few have been 
abb to accept therein a solution of the riddle. 


Tin- ends of Egmii mid Bass* were happily placed m 
Munich and London, but what had in the roeairtimi; be- 
come of Lord Elgin’s acquisitions ? 

Lord Elgin was recalled in 1803. On his return 
journey he stopp'd in Rome to submit drawings of his 
jLiilptiias t.c Cun ova, and request him to undertake 
1 heir restoration. But Ctrnova gained a name lor groat 
pent 1 rut km and insight by declining and declaring it 
“ nut j^rmissiblt; to restore works of such supreme im¬ 
portance, 1 ' 

With this <h duration an ■ ntirc ly new standard was 
given to the urt-criticism of the time, ratin'1 foreign 
to that then existing in Italy, The advice was too 
novel to be accepted every where at once, but posterity 
has justified it. AfcUawhgisfc will, iu consoqmnee. 
forgive Cunova many sufUmitig transforms! ion <• of tlu- 
antique spinl. Agidnst all intemittinnu! Inw Lord 
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Elgin was taken prisoner by the .. his return 

voyageanti kept in prison lor three years, H.- ui feted 
at mice, while in prison, his collect!oil to the BritisXi 
tif .vrinunmt, hut without avail. What indeed had be¬ 
come of thi'ic casr-^ ? When Elgin returned home m iSofi 
he had to seek tlicm in many ports to which the diJu'ont 
Unp> had carried them, and with diflieulty secured it 
shelter for them. Before the cases had even beep 
•ip. Tied, their unknown contents received the bitterest 
criticism from Richard Payne Knight, tbn then acknow¬ 
ledged art oracle of England- He fire hired the sculptm 1 - 
of the Parthenon to he the work of artisans, and partly of 
Roman time-. The influence of the entire Society "f 
Dilettanti supported Payne Knight, To counteract i Les 
spiteful stupidity Lord Elgin undertook to exhibit his 
treasures publicly. 

Oulv a few grasped the significance of this revelation, 
and no one with deeper conviction or with greater en¬ 
thusiasm than the young painter Beniamin Robert Hay- 
don. How the contemplation of the Athenian marble; 
inspired him is I>cst revealed in his autobiography This 
occurred in 180S. The painter David Wilkie, Haydui's 
friend, had received a ticket of admission, and calk’d to 
lake him there. 

’■ To Park Lane then wc went, and after passing through 
tin- hall, and thence into an open yard, entered -v dump, 
dirty pent-house, where lay the marbles ranged within 
sight and reach. The first thing X lived my eyes on was 
rill- wrist of a figure in one of tin- female group?, in which 
were visible, though in a teminmi! itimi, tlw radium and 
i ■ 1 n. :> I wzl- astonished, ior I had never seen them hinted 
at in a fr-mJik wrist in tin antique. 1 darted mv eyes 
to the elbow, ami saw the outer condyle visibly affecting 
the stupe m nature, l saw that the arm was m repose 
and the soft parts in relaxation. 1 hat combination id 
nature and idea which 1 had left was sc much v> anting lor 
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high Ml was hen? displayed to midday conviction My 
bear! feat! It t had s*?en notbfeg ebe I had beheld 
^sijriLjnU to keep me to nature for tlie rest *>i my lifts. 
But wtefi 1 turned tu Ult XA£S£**s s and saw that every 
[rum was altered by action or rep —-wlfcfiSi I saw lliiifc the 
two sides of his brick varied, one *ide stretched from the 
shoulder blade being pulh.-d forward, and the other sftk 
ciimpressed from the should*? blade being pushed close 
to tin- ^pincp fur he rested on his elbow—and when, turn¬ 
ing to the fJtora, I saw tin- telly prntruded from the 
hgurr lying on its side—and again when m tin- figtirr? df the 
fighting metope I saw the muscle shown under "hr 'ini; 
armpit Lo tl l.>i mstanfanixnis :Ktian ol darting out, and 
kft out In the oilier armpit because not wanted—wheu 
I uwr, l! i liict, 1 1 1 ■ must hurdc style of art combined with 
all the c^ntjid dttml of actual life, the thing was done at 
onto and fnr is-ver* 

** i shall never forget the hors^ 1 hvads—the fret m 
tlii’ metope^ ! I Mt os if a divine trdih had blazed 
inwardly upon my mind, and I knew that they would at 
Ici^t rouse ite art Jf Europe from its slumbers in the dark* 
ness/ 1 

4 ***** 

[ lay don spent iJircc montiis drawing from th^ sculp¬ 
ture!,, and tliLfi i his ispiniim in thesr words : 

" 1 saw that the t-yntial whs selected in them, and the 
sill*Trillions relied—timt first, all tin- caus^ Of action 
Wirt known, and thru all of those onuses wanted lor any 
prutimljjr action were selected—tlmt thin skin covered 
llw whole, H*nd tlx effect o! the action. relaxation, pur¬ 
pose i,r gravitation wra shown on the >ddn. This ap- 
1 * am!, ns fat ns I could «e then, to l*r the principle. 

“ 1 mnsidi't truly tlmt it is the greatest blcsurtR thal 
i vi.T tupjxninl to this country, Llu.it bdng brought here/* 

But others did not share these Uiwiights. Disapproval 
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continued m influential riffles, :md the Greek gods re- 
jti.iifii'd almost without recognition iti the foggy city 'in 
flu- Thames* In spite of all this, Lord Elgin refused 
offers made t« him, tlir first coming from the Mus&: 
N.ipol&m. In i8n lie began negotiations with the House 
of Commons, but they failed, A new opponent now 
arose, and one of the most dangerous. In the spring of 
i8ii appeared Lord Byron’s “Curse of Minerva," a 
result of lib stay lit Athens. And in the summer of the 
following year, in “ Child? Harold " he poured out the 
vials of lus wrath on the Scot, the Piet, the temple-robber. 
Ah conspired against the Athenian strangers, who wan¬ 
dered from place to place begging for shelter. When, in 
rSt.}, the Frieze of Basses arrived in London, Payne Knight 
raised his voice anew in praise of these relicts, in Contrast 
to the sculptures of the Parthenon- 

The true appreciation of the latter camu first from 
foreigners—excepting Hay don and a few of his friends. 
The Crown Prince Louts of Bavaria came in the summer 
of 1814 to Louden, from tin- Peace Congress in Paris, and 
was so impressed with the beauty of the Athenian marbles, 
as to deposit a sum for their purchase with bis timbers in 
case England should refuse to reconsider her decision, 
Visconti, the foremost arcliaolegist of the time, soon 
followed. He was the first to devote serious study to 
this collection. Hb unqualified praise was extremely 
disconcerting to the opponents, Lnrd Elgin, who in the 
meantime had incurred financial difficulties, thought the 
moment opportune to offer his treasures lor sale to the 
British nation, for whom Iw liad originally acquired them. 

Defays were caused, rather to Lord Elgin’s advantage, 
l>y Napoleon’s return from Elba, the Hundred Days, 
the battle d Waterloo, and the proroguing of Parliament, 
In tin- meantime not only had Visconti delivered two 
addresses before the Academy of Paris, which Lord Elgin 
had printed at once, but Vaffljva appeared in London in 
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November, 1S15—he bad been engaged in Pari* with the 
restitution uf the stolon Art treasures (p, 35)- rbe im- 
reserved recognition lit; accorded to tin. 1 ' A tllBrtt i m works 
of art filially silt-need titer opponents anti enemies, Me 
remarkable spectacle was now witnessed in February, 
i$ib» of a Parliamentary commission sitting for ft fort¬ 
night, as an Areopagus of ari, calling witnesses and ex¬ 
perts to judge the masterpieces of Phidias. Payne 
Knight still rated the statues of the pediment no higher 
than the frhfce, wink sculptors (e.g.TLaxrnanl and.painters 
valued them above most, if not above all other, antique 
works. In consideration of Payne Knight and Ids dis¬ 
tinguished patrons Haydon had not been called. 

Finally, an June the 7th, i8ib,tise purchased the entire 
collection for £35,000 was confirmed b> a sparsely at¬ 
tended Parliament against a feeble protest of the Liberals 
(for this bad also become a party question!, Lord Elgin 
had ren fluneed all definite demands, Tliis sum, somewJiat 
grudgingly conceded, hardly covered his bare expenses, 
and if the loss of interest b considered, he was hardly 
reimbursed lor half his loss, Some apology was offered 
for tiie persecution to which lie bad been so long exposed 
by nominating liim as Trustee oi tlic British Museum. 
A still greater honour la tin: indissoluble union of his 
name with the lt Elgin Marbles.” 

These treasures were acquired for Die British Museum, 
This had grown since 1753 from, very modest beginnings, 
but as a National Museum and not as a Crown Collection, 
like nearly all other great collections of antiques. Its 
gradual rise is marked by tlie f oho wing acquisitions : an 
important collection of |*ainted Greek vases of Southern 
Italy formed by the British ambassador at Naples, 
William Hamilton (1772); the spoils of Egypt in idol 
(p. 17j; the important Roman collection acquired from 
Diaries Townky, 1S05; and finally the Frieze of Bas&g 
purchased in [S14. The- Museum rose now. at emeu, to 
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the rank of foremost importance with the acquisition ->f 
the Elgin Marbles. In consequence of the great value 
of these additions, it S" far surpassed the Musee Na- 
poLkm, wliich was aheadv being dispersed, and the 
Roman museums as to relieve it for ever ot all fear of 
losing this position. 

When finally these Athenian sculptures, freed from the 
“ Curse ol Minerva,” took (heir permanent place in the 
National Museum, they soon became jmpuliir, the frieze in 
particular The cows of the Athenian hecatomb excited 
the admiration of English cattte-breedfirs; a riding- 
master decided to bring his pupils, in preference to giving 
them a riding lesson, so that they might contemplate far 
an hour these riders, who sat in so masterly a manner on 
their bare-back horses. 

Across the Cli&nnei also tin- fame of these treasures 
rapidly extended, Quatremdre de Quincy came- m iSiS 
from Paris, a tslgtdy esteemed veteran ot archeology, who 
only quite recently had published his learned studies on 
Phidias and tile cliryseU-pliantine art. En his letters to 
Canova, the most eloquent testimony of the incipient 
change oi taste, with him as with Hay don, the conviction 
prevails, and is repeatedly expressed, of having received 
an entirely new revelation. He compares the statues to 
the most famous antiques, and always in favour of the 
former- But to him of greater importance still is the 
composition as a whole, a unique group of original works 
of the highest rank, revealing unity in rich variety. In 
some respects he absolutely agrees with Hay don, For he 
says: “The bodies show a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the bones such as is nowhere else exhibited. 
Finn lightness and genuine strength are thus attained at 
the same time. These bodies can move, they seem to be 
moving. 11 Moreover, the partly linn, partly soft ftesh* 
the muados, now strained, now relaxed, the clastic skin 
everywhere adapting itself to them, and that play of 
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countless delicate movements of the surface which, 
though inexpressible in words, appeals immediately to 
the senses, true to even- detail and idled with life. “ Never 
have I seen anything of its hind so much alive as the 
horse's head. It ceases to "ih* sculpture; the mouth 
neighs, the marble live?, one thinks one sees it move. 
And tlie river-god, he looks as if he would rise, lie is rising, 
and we are surprised that he b still lying there," 

To Quatremire the drapery appears equally admirable. 
Nothing of that supposed stillness or austere severity, 
hut here again an inexhaustible wealth of imagination 
and spon taut eons life. The folds ding lightly and deli¬ 
cately to the bodies, or blown by the wind float behind ui 
mighty curves, or again they envelop the body in huge 
folds, forming an endless variety of single rich motives. 
"The charm of these draped figures is as that of the 
Graces. It is the despair of those who continually ask for 
its cause." "A* btfla p&rchl i bcUa *’ is the simple reason, 
and the expert will never know more than the layman. 

Thus the great art critic was influenced by these 
originals. The sculptor Dannccker was only able to 
judge of them bv casts sent by Hayden, and wrote as 
follows : “ For me, it is the highest and greatest 1 have 
ever beheld in art. They are as if modelled on nature, 
and yet I have never had the good fortune to see such 
nature." 

The Sage of Weimar had to content himself with draw¬ 
ings, but these induineed him so strongly that he ex- 
pressed Li desire to go to England instead of Italy (for 
“ there alone were united taw and gospelAnd he 
conceived a plan tor a society' of German sculptors, who 
were to make the British Museum their regular place for 
study. It was touching to hear an old man of seventy, 
in whose mental development Italy had always played so 
important a part, call himself ** happy to have lived to see 
tills." 
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Taste became completely revclutionlxed. The bud 
<j| Hu- (jneks, wliich Winckelmann hud sought in spirit, 
tiow lay opea before the eyes el all who had eyes to WC. 
Welcker wane : '* Tin* history of art has a new focus, and 
has found for ever the correct standard of the main pro¬ 
portions.” ti die Elgin Marbles had remained iti the 
Turkish fortress at Athens, would this conclusion luive 
been reached so soon ? The Glyptothek in Munich, 
opened by King Louts in 1830, was the only museum to 
consparo. even distantly, with the British Museum. F«r 
here also original works of Greek art gave distinction to 
the collection. But, inasmuch as the royal culkctkm 
retained from the beginning die historical point of view 
which continued to influence th-.* arrangements of the 
Glyptothek, in this respect the Munich collection em¬ 
phasises even in it greater degree than the British Museum 
the motive which should govern the future ofttU museums: 
a visible representation of the development of ancient art. 

p * . F f * 

More precise explorations of the Greek West were now 
planned at Athens. These regions had in earlier times 
exceeded the mother country in wealth and importune--. 
Tlic Greek remains of Lower Italy, scattered along an 
extensive coastline, Had so far, with Lire except ion of 
Pajstum (p. 9), attracted little interest. At the beginning 
of tlic century the architect William Wilkins—whom ivu 
have already seen at Athens—decided to go there, and 
published in 1807 his instigations in a great work, 
“ Antiquities of Magna GrECda” He was followed in 
1S12 by Cockerell, wlio had chosen Sicily for hb inquiries 
(p. 36), Of all Greek countries Sicily is the one richest 
in temple ruins. Girgenti, the ancient Akrsgas, offers 
the most striking ones to the beholder, for no Jess than 
seven temples, in very different static of preservation, it 
is true, attract the architect. Cockerell began here. 
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Hie mitts of the enormous Temple of Zeus tempted him 

to tifsijpi a reconstruction, New facts ilI 'd problems pi* 

rented themselves, its in this closed wall with 
instead of the customary open row of columns ; thr 
eqnaily abnormal construction of the cells wall, with its 
projecting pilasters anti the remains of colossal giants 
supporting the entablature, the ongmal position of which 
was only determined with great difficulty. In a supple* 
notary volume to a new edition of the “ Antiquities of 
Athens, 11 in 1830, Cockerell tried to solve some of these 

problems- „ , 

The ruins of Sdinus* the westernmost Greek city m 

the south coast of Sicily, are less conspicuous, for the 
Cariliagmian devastations in 409 had been more thorough. 
Notwithstanding this, on two elevations flunking the 
former harbour, the remains of at least seven temples have 
been found, two of which, usually designated as R and C, 
date from very early tinns — it was at first supposed from 
the end of the seventh century. In the winter of 1822-3 
the English architects Samud Angel) and William Hams 
excavated hero, and the latter died of the treacherous 
fever. Everything showed an unusual and arc I Laic plan ; 
Hi,, great length of seventeen columns and a width of 
sis columns; toward the east a double cress row of 
columns instead of the usual single one; finally the 
PrTitiiL'JS was without columns, but hud a Special rhumbri 
btliind the «lla ; all these had never as yet been found 
in Attic or eastern Greek architecture. Special interest 
was evoked by the fragments oi the very' ancient metopes, 
three of which it proved possible to reconstruct out ol 
32 , 45, and 4$ fragments respectively (Perseus and Medusa. 
Heraklis and the Kvrkopes, and a Quadriga). 

But this heavy* archaic sculpture aroused less interest 
than the many traces of original colouring, which gave 
tl-i: to question of the painting of sculpture. This 
again kd to the question ul the painting of ardutecture, 
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which at once attracted great attention. This question 
w.i& eagerly studied Uli- following whiter by tlir itehitn i 
Jacques l&M' Hittbrf, bom at Cologne, but now working 
In Paris* Hr travelled <n Sicily accompanied by ltts 
pupils Ludwig Zanth and Wilhelm Stkr. The coloured 
architecture of the Harman remains In Sicily may have 
influenced Hittori, but, be this as it may, he soon 
to the conclusion that ah Greek architecture had been 
coloured. This consideration he tried to demonstrate in 
his “Architecture antique de la Sidle/' 1826-30, and 
bt.T in 1851, in an enlarged form in “ Architecture jxrly- 
ehmniL- chex Its Gno," Gottfried Semper, who had 
travelled fit the South in 1830-3, hud, in the meantime, 
.ifter a c a refill ej&jbinatiaa of the ruins, arrived sit the 
conclusions, and expressed the view that painting 
had completely covered Greek architecture. This was 
contrary to earlier traditions, and excited the most ani¬ 
mated discussions. Many observations of Hittorfs and 
Sempcris have in fact succumbed to more critical examin¬ 
ations, and the a priori {esthetic claim, that the existence 
of colour on some buildings must necessarily imply that 
all architecture had been coloured, has been refuted by 
convincing evidence. In historical questions of this 
nature, only facts can decide, not theories. But. in 
spit.- of all this, the suggestions of Hittori and Semper 
acted as ft great stimulus, and their assertions only re¬ 
quired certain qualifications. Subsequent investigations 
have provided t hesc, and to-day it is t» certain that Greek 
architecture did not Jack painting us it is that its use was 
limited by material, local custom, and the taste of tin 

times. , , , , 

In Sicily later investigations have to be taken into 
account, made by Dorpfeld, Bonrnana, and their com- 
pfrniftftA <i88i), uf coloured terra-cotta slabs, which had 
covered certain upper parts of the buildings. These 
colours, burnt into thy terra-re. ttu, were practically in- 
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destructible, find hurt: the more sumhre tiat^ <ii yi-lU*w, 
red, and black have been preserved, ccrrespcmding 
•prolyl) I v to these of the rest of the building, in contrast 
to the light blue and red on the glowing marble of tl* 
monuments of Attica. 

The investigation of Greek buildings in Sicily, begun 
by foreigners, was continued most successfully by 
natives. The Duk* of Senudifaleo. supported by the 
young architect Savcrio Cavalhti, proved an enlightfucd 
patron of art. Among the new linds of greatest import¬ 
ance were two half and four complete metopes, both of 
the temples cm the eastern liiilside at Selinns. The nude 
parts of the female figures of the four metopes of the 
Hereon were of marble, while the rest was worked in tufa 
(with various truces oE colour), thereby exhibiting an 
entirely' new' tc-clmifpie in coloured sculpture, nearly re¬ 
lated to the painting of term-cotta. About the same 
time in 1S2S thu young Duke de Luynea, with the archi¬ 
tect F. J Debucq, investigated the ancient remains of 
temple at MeUpontum, the aid Achaean city on the Gulf 
of Tarentum, rising out of marshy and level 1 'breeding 
surroundings, " anticamera del diavolo" In refereocc to 
the- above question, it may be of interest to mention a 
spout oi earthen ware with an expressive lion’s head, on 
which tile colours are well preserved. 

All these eager researches in the Greek West formed a 
most valuable supplement to the investigations in Attica 
and the Fdapcmnese. The architecture of the earfier 
periods Si ad become more intelligible; the Doric style 
in particular, which had a parallel development in the 
West and the East; many peculiarities were noted on 
which at first the student lead been inclined to Iwsv iiasty 
generalizations. 

TJue eye laid to bt trained to appreciate the fact that 
Greek .art c.m lx- manyvsttltid, even in so uniform a creation 
as the Doric temple seems to be. It proved wisest not to 
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construel premature theories or systems which might 
obstruct n clear view tutu dm div^reity of phenomena, 
hot to observe facts quietly, and to keep an open eye for 
the true Viisturical development. 


Greece 11 ad meanwhile sunk back into Iwv Turkish 
repose. The members of thnl international circle of 
friends to whom we owe the discovery and the harbouring 
of tile sculptures uf .Eg in a and Bass® had left Athens. 
Cockered and Foster had returned to England, llw fornj&r 
developing extensive professional activity, the latter 
living quietly in Liverpool. Stackdberg had been taken 
prisoner by pirates in 1813. and was rescued after great 
sacrifices by Ids frinid Haller von HiiUcrstein. Haller 
died n( fever in Thessaly in 1817. Stiwkelberg and 
Linckh had meanwhile gone to Rome to lire, and were 
joined there by Brondsted. In Greece, tile discovery of 
the Aphrodite of Mid os wii die only urducolugical event 
to interrupt the Calm. 

This u'as an instance of an accidental htid, the romantic 
details of which are still shrouded in darkness, In spite 
of liu eager search, in ill manner of record;. it has been 
impossible to obtain all the data, and they serra [mictkaliv 
irrecoverable, as important dixunnents have disappeared. 
The cite urns tances are as follows : In one of the early 
months of 1820 the peasant Georgius of Melos found the 
statue of the Aphrodite in sever al pieces. Some French 
officers inspected the statue, among tliL-m the- afterwards 
famous navigator, Dumont d'Urviii<- ; the French agent at 
Bn si informed David, the French o.'nsul at Smyrna, of 
the find Hi again informed the amba^-ado a! Con¬ 
stantinople, the Marquis de la Riviere, who offered to buy 
tlu- statue of which be had heard so much 

In the inc.intuui a Greek priest had bought the statue 
ol the Commune of Melos to present it to itn influential 
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personage at Const an tin opUr. Hu had l»uughl il, but it 

hud not yd been paid for. when in May, tlu- Secretary of 
tiit French Legation, de Marcdlns. appeared ut Metes, 
-m& acquired the statue from the commune for the trifling 
sum of 550 to 750 francs, and carried it df at once. Tlio 
liricst protested at Constantinople, and the commune 
was thereupon fined 7000 piastres, but. on the representa¬ 
tions of the ambassador, tins sum was reduced. Some 
more fragments were collected m Melos in ftnvemlxr, and 
tin- entire cdlectiaB was presented to the King. Louis 
XVTUj who handed it over to the Museum of the Louvre, 
The statue was pm in place there in May, 1821. Prob¬ 
ably with a view to economize the preeiuvis Parian marble, 
tin- statue is made- in several pieces and joined in the 
manner customary in works of later times. The body 
is made in two pieces; strangely enough the joining does 
not take place where the nude and the drapery meet, but 
outs across the folds of the drapery in an ugly manner. 
A separata piece had boon inserted in the right hip. 1 hr 
amis had be-m fixed on. but only a portion of the le£ f - 
uppi-r arm and the hand bolding an apple Imd been 
found. These axe so inferior in workmanship to the 
great beauty of the body as to suggest a later restoration. 
Below, near the left foot, the plinth shows in its entire 
depth a slanting contact surf art- which, according to the 
evidence of the (ormex director oi the Louvre, Count 
Chirac. was joined to a block of marble of slightly different 
grain This had * vended under the slightly raised loot 
oi the statue, and bore on its face the inscription of the 
artist (the three first letters are missing, but cun tw 
restored with certainty 1 , Altrsandrcs of Antioch, on the 
Mttnntkr. a city founded in the In-ginning of the ttiird 
cuntury. Judging by the character of tire letters the 
dan- of the inscription would full about loo s,C. On iliti 
iippw surfiL <d the block there is a square dowel-holt, 
into which fitted, according to a sketch by an amateur 
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taken iit Meb, .1 youthful lidrtn of uu'dincni work, which 
Was transferred to Porii from Mrlw with the statue. 
Unfortunately the important block with the inscription 
disappeared early — since Clam? ( 1821) no one lias swjn it 
—a fact which lias given rise to the must varied theories, 
not vet settled to-day. No serious doubt can bo enter¬ 
tained that the statue is the work of Afcxandros. 
To him is due tire addition T tho tasteless berm (a 
restored copy by the French sculptor Claude Tana] 
makes this evident), and of the apple (Greek jiifW), 
an emblem of the island of Mdos; on the oilier hand we 
are indebted to Utm for the excellent reproduction of the 
body and head of a superb original, pn >hablj of the time 
of Scopos. 

Tlie illuminating beauty of tire original conception 
visible here, and the excellence of the work in the main 
parts of the body (the drapery is less well done, and the 
back quite unfinished}, attained mpidly for the " majestic 
woman of Melos H a distinguished position, and secured 
it with ■ :i til 1 ., justification. There is hardly another 
antique statue, with the except* n perhaps of the Hermes 
of Olympia, which has acquired so immediate and so 
lasting a popularity. 

The Greek insurrection had broken out shortly before 
tin* Melina had been placed in the Louvre. Twice was 
the- Acropolis of Athens bombarded, iirst in the winter of 
1821-2 by Voutier and the Philhellenee, and five years 
later by the Turks under Reshkl pasha. The west front 
of the Parthenon was greatly damaged by artillery fire, 
and the krcdiGiLiQn was shattered by shells and lost 
another Caryatid. Since 1825 Ibrahim Pasha had occu¬ 
pied the Moron, until a sudden change was brought about 
by the unexpected naval victory of Navarino. In 1828 
a French army under Maison entered the country again, 
as in Egypt, accompanied by a scientific staff. The first 
map of 1 be peninsula was prepared from an accurate survey, 
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auO the -natural conditions thorwighly a» w«ll 

as tlu? relics of art and civilization. 

An excavation undertaken at the Temple of Z^ais -it 
Olympia in May and June, 1829. PK»vad spedaily pm* 
ductive of results. The Fi-mcb consul Fauvel lud dis¬ 
covered its scanty remains in 1787, and 1 hese wi?rr again 
recognised by thr. English geographer Leak-: in 1801. 
During a sis wed©* campaign the architect Abe) Elonet 
and the arehaologist ]■ J. Dubois sun gist fertile buck and 
front of the temple, Although no traces of prtliroent 
statues were found, they came upon some of the Herakki 
metopes, above all, the splendid one representing the 
hero struggling with the Cretan Bull. 

Partly the heat and partly On* strict orders of the 
tyrannical President Kapmfistria soon put an end t« 
these excavations, for a patriotic Greek had informed 
against the strangers. The Museum of the Lou vie was, 
nevertheless, enriched by a few reliefs exlubiting an 
entirely new style, and differing from the Attic, jEgmcian, 
and Sclintiotine, testifying to the great diversity of Greek 
plastic art. The observations made in Sicily in regard to 
the pclychromy of Greek sculpture were again confirmed 
by the'traces, ol vivid colour still visible on tin-*: reliefs. 

Die new King of free Hollas. the Bavarian Prince Otto, 
landed at Nanpha in February, 1S33, The Turks at once 
evacuated the At lino an Acropolis to make room for a 
Bavarian garrison. The fortress was to be abolished on 
the citadel, which was to be used only for arehwQJogical 
studies. It was, in fact, threatened fur a time by artists. 
Thr Bavarian architect, Lc fl von KSi’iiite, restored >'-rnc 
columns of Llit- Parthenon with wretched patchwork, 
:tnd the Prussian aWhitect Karl Friedrich Sdunkel even 
conceived the idea of building a royal palace on Athene's 
rock with the Parthenon gracing the royal court A more 
useful work was the clearing away of houses and rubbish 
from 1 lie Arm polls, and the opening up of the approach 
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to the* Pmpylaa t labours which were 1 xeCUted under the 
superintendence oi the active scholar Ludwig Ross, 
who had txtu appointed Conservator ot Antiquities. 
He ■and his colleagues. the architects Edward Schaabm 
and Christian Hansen, succeeded in making a genuine 
restoration by rebuilding the small Temple of Athene Nike 
oil its tower like eminence above the entrance to the 
citadel in iSj5; the blocks had to be picked singly out 
of the Furbish bastion tsected against Ucrostni (p. HJ. 
Many valuable hidden fragments Were discovered during 
the general clearance, numerous inscriptions on stone oi 
gn at value to art and history, and many fragmentary 
pieces of sculptciB( of the Parthenon frieze in parttculir, 
among these id exceptionally well-preserved slab uf the 
group of tiic gods of the oast frieze, 

Ru£* itninrtuii airly felt iu 183b forced to resign his 
portion , to tile great loss of ard neology, 

This was transferred to Kyriakds Pittakes, an in¬ 
dustrious and faithful worker, hut .1 man lacking in 
culture, and a petty guardian of the treasures confided 
to lib carer. Hr continued • faring die AerejH'lis. aiul 
piled the sculpture* gathered erne above another hi tin- 
Turkish cisterns; be rebuilt some oi the walls of the 
En.-dill irion, and restored the Caryatid porch. and bdow 
the PropyLm he omstnictvd a rather clumsy flight of 
steps. But. with tlu-^c exceptions, his interest consisted 
unJv In the publication of newly-found inscriptions. 
These t togiapMc interests were of paramount importance 
to the Arelutological Society, formed in the ParUienon m 
A pril , 1S37, about tin? same time as the foundation oi tlm 
University- Almost three decades passed before the 
Society undertook any archeological work. It was owing 
to .in undent that tlw most remarkablu discovery of 
sculpture occurred in this period, that of the very' .ireh.ee 
so-called Apollo of Fenca. This came soon aiu r into the 
possession oi tile Austrian Minister Ptukesdi von Osteu, 
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who sf!v™ years later handed it over to the Glyptotb^k 
m Munich. In the meantime foreigner again had dr- 
vi .fed theirisehfes to ardiax-logicul work. The English 
architect F. G Penrose, ill connection with G. Knowles, 
lx-gan in 1846-7 to survey tin- Parthenon and Propylaea 
wiUi incomparable accuracy, Penrose's minute TTU'-SStue- 
ments created the greatest inti-rest, inasmuch as he con- 
finned the horizontal curves of the steps and entuHattttfc 
of the Parthenon, which had first be. 11 observed by his 
countryman J. Pennell mmc in 1837* 

About tin- same time the French architect A. Paccard 
was engaged on a restoration of the Parthetiuu, which he 
intended to bs used in connection irith a great work 
on tliis temple and its sculpture, undertaken by Count 
LAjti de Laborde, but unfortunately early abandoned 
The architect ] r M. Tfita* undertook similar work in con¬ 
nection with the Erechthdon, without, however, solving 
the riddle ol this building. 

VVhili- Englislmum and Frenclinicn were actively en¬ 
gaged on tin Acropolis, ,md the Germans L- Kcss and 
H. N. Ulrichs were eagerly travelling in Greek land 1 - — 
Ross in particular opened to science the Greek Islands as 
tar as Rhodes uni Cyprus—great activity was exerted 
behind the scenes, in diplomatic circle, by the protecting 
powers, Russia, England, and France. The minister of 
the latter, the old Philhellene, Piscatory, succeeded 
finally in September, 1846, in establishing a French School 
in Athens, with the object of investigating the langtbige, 
the history , and the aniiquuira of Greece on the spot, 

Jonie yjfiis jHsstd before any remarkable results were 
attained- The dB r ectorat e at first was hardly conscious 
oi its aim, but the many journey's undertaken by its 
members brought about a mote* general knowledge "1 
their surroundings. Great sensation was caused by the 
work undertaken by a pupil of the school, Emitst Boultf. 
1852-3, afterwards Minister of the Interior, who an- 
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covered parts h,’W the stairs of the Propyfcea The 
rtmaitis of a late stairway were rect^oued by tint archi¬ 
tect Titeux, wii) eh a^ain Led to Hie discovery of A lower 
gate, tin* H fartc Beutt " ; which at first was attributed 
to the period of Perides, but siaW-quoit investigations 
proved it to consist rather of patchwork of the of 

the Aatonmes Beale s book on the Acropolis appeared 
in idjj, and holds a place midway between popular and 
scientific treatment. As distinguished cp-WOrkers and 
observers there appeared early Ijjoii Heuzey and Georges 
lVrmt; Houxcy’s book on Olympus and Acsntiania 
append iu tS6o, and was the fust scientific achievement 
of the French School. 

We shall meet both men again later. 

, * - * » 

The first halt of the century’ had opened ro science the 
Greek court trit-s in Europe, and the hum datums for new 
investigations had been laid. Archa-ology gained time 
in the pause between the excavations to study what hud 
been acquired, and to juUi. in the meantime, as best it 
could, the fragments into a whole. 


THE SEPULCHRES OF ETRURIA ANT) 
ANCIENT PAINTING 


A RCHITECTURE and sculpture farmed almost ex¬ 
clusively the subjects of the two preceding diapters; 
painting has only incidentally been considered in sptaking 
of the wal] jaintings oE Herculaneum and Pompeii 
(p. 9). As example* >>f art, these represent mainly 
the Roman Empire, to which period they chiefly owe 
their origin, it is only in considering the subjects 
that any suggestion of Greece Is obtained, as these 
consist chiefly of Greek myths, and in rare casein only 
are these pictures connected with Greek paintings of 
which we have* literary knowledge, as, for example, 
the sojidl ralief-Hkc competition illustrating the Mnrsvus 
myth after u painting by Zeuxis. 

The publications on Greek vase painting during the 
early decades oi the century, chiefly of the finds in Lower 
Italy, had not been important, ,-nii frequently incorrect 
copies had been made. Tliv d<>ilertiori of vases acquired 
in Naples by Sir William Hamilton, and sold to the 
British Museum in 1773 fp, 421, probably influenttd thv 
Wedgwood factory’, so lliat “ Greek, 7 ' “ Etruscan,” and 
tVf*n “ Pompeian " vases become the fashion. But all 
scientific appreciation of Greek painting and its develop¬ 
ment became lost in a mime of fantastic and amateurish 
dreams only concerned with the subjects represented, 

SB 
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and finding mysterious meaning therein, us tliese re¬ 
sponded to till! prevailing taste for a nu ilky of religious 
and pstiulo-sdentiHc romanticism hi the manner of 
Creator. 

A change, however, came from a direction where it was 
least expected. Greek painting hod it* resurrection on 
the 51 baritone ” sstdl of Etruria., instead of on Greek soil, 
and Rome became the place of observation, 

Stackclbcrg had again settled in Rome hi z£i& to 
mature there, until liberal assistant-- and amid strmu- 
la liny environment, the results of his investigations mad 
on Greek soil, especially of the templv of Apollo at Bas&re, 
Fie boot formed a close friendship with Ids Fyla^s, 
August Kestner, the fourth son of Goethe’s Lotte, who 
lived in Rome as a Hanoverian diplomatist. He was a 
man of strong artistic tendencies, and an eager collector. 
After some years these two were joined by Eduard 
Gerhard of Posen, considerably younger, but an able 
pupil of Bockii, and influenced by Crenzer. Hv had first 
comtr to Italy in consequence of an affection of iris eyes 
in iSao. and experienced always a great longing to return 
thither. This wash was gratified in 1 & 22 . At Hurt tinv 
Niebuhr. the regenerator of Roman history, was Prussian 
minister at the Papal conn, the second oi a distinguished 
line (Humboldt, Niebuhr, Bunsen), so that, according 
to a witty remark of Ampere, Prussia was not represented 
at the Papal court, but Science at Ancient Rome! 

Niebuhr was able to secure Gerhard for his contem¬ 
plated “ Description of the City of Rome." But still 
more far-reaching were the results of the friendship 
Gerhard funned with Stackdberg and Kestoer: this 
came about through Brdndstod, Stackdbmg^ companion 
m i ip-tree, who was some years in Rome as Danish charge 
d'affaires. When in 1833 the gifted but unim thodical 
Theodor Pauofka of Silesia joined this circle, the hi ends 
united its tire Roman Hyperboreans; they Ttwd together 
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Pausanias or Sopltocbs, or investigated the scattered 
antiquities til Rome and tine sirmninding country. The 
faux Hyin.Tbnreaiis Wi re of very diflerunt tjptsi, Kcstner 
\v"ls not greatly interested in scientific research, but ink 
inspired by all that was beautiful and elevating f>titekd - 
betg had the most artistic temperament, with an in¬ 
clination toward mysticism, and was a delicate, almost too 
elegant draughtsman. Punofka's imagination acted as 
a stimulus to Libs companions, and attracted a wider 
circle almut him, parikukrly Frenchman, Who vim* de¬ 
lighted by ids jeu* d'apit. Gerhard was tin- most 
thoroughly learned and scientific of the tour. Although 
the impartiality ot his scientific conclusions was some¬ 
what impaired by the premature adoption of a system, 
yet his clear insight into the demands of science, com¬ 
bined with energy and executive ability, wore of the 
greatest importance. He gained people ami means for 
liis aims, and knew how to use both to the greatest 
advantage. It was Gerhard particularly who realized 
with amazement the vast wealth of pictorial and plastic 
evidence of antiquity, which perhaps Zoega ahum had 
studied before him, This was greatly augmented when 
the hardly known treasures of Naples, Magna G Freda, and 
Sicily were added to liaise ot Romo. The few monu- 
merits illustrated in the popular books oi Mlffin and Hirst, 
or even m the still rather scanty scientific literature, as 
the works of Visconti mid Zoiga. could not compare with 
the abundance awaiting publication. Thus tlmnigh the 
newly gained knowledge were realized “ ilre boimdL-ss 
possibilities of an expansion of thr arduenlngicnl 
material/* or, as Gerhard pat it in an epigram: momt- 
tticvtoritm atii $ qm tmum vidit nullum vidti qm miiia 
vidit t'id’jf. Here, above all, a renudy had to be 

found. 

Tins came about in a twofold manner. It first became 
necessary to ascertain by trustworthy and correct cat a- 
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levins wliat antiquities tlic museums o»ntain<:d. Gerhard 
undertook the tnst aionr for the Vatican, <md with 
Panofka that of the less-known museum at Naples, Thr 
sc-cond and more difficult task, is it required good 
driiughtsmiHi, w;ls the collecting and publishing nf Ulus' 
tratious, to extend the then existing narrow range of 
vision- In Berlin, where the museum was fast being 
completed, Gerhard was ublo to raise funds for the publi* 
cation of unedited drawings, He also endured the firm 
of Cotta to undertake great work originally designed 
to contain 500 folio plates, the “ Antike Bildwerke," 
which, unfortunately, through no huilt of Gerhard's, 
was Interrupted before une-tbird of the scheme was com* 
pk-tc. ilany weak points in Gerhard’s scientific attain* 
merits became evident 1 the exclusive interest for the 
subject-matter of works of art, particularly mythological, 
and ills preference for less well-known styles, e.g, often 
for quite shapeless terra-cottas, which at any rate could 
hardly receive the reproach of being “only beautiful. 1 ' 
But his rtiatti thought must not he lost sight ot; he aimed 
at securing a new and broadei foundation f j, r archaeology ! 

Gerhard first learned to know Etmria In iS-.f. wliflu 
these plans were growing and gradually developing. 
During the previous century the land of the old Etruscans 
had fallen into ill repute among antiquaries, hi conse¬ 
quence of the extravagant efforts of a narrow clique of 
local patriots called the “ Etmschcria,” who tried to 
represent their country as a mi«h 1 of perfection in ancient 
times, The flood-tide of this movement had long passed, 
and two respected scholars, Giuseppe Micali and Fran¬ 
cesco lnghiomi, were at the time engaged in studying 
tlte antiquities of Etruria and placing them in a correct 
perspective, Use unexpected wealth of tlu ■ rmmtry in 
works of art, both in private andi puhlii possession, 
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newrtlu'lfcas greatly surpris'd OrSiard. Tlutrc were two 
classes ot art work peculiar to old Etruria, which, nlthongh 
insignificant and frcqucnllv ina rtistic in thtmsdves, 
excited lus interest in consequent* of the subjects treated 
of: metal mirrors with incised (Wgn-- ou tin: bark, mid 
the more or less cubical cinerary urns, frequently adorned 
with mythological reliefs and coloured, decoration. H<_ 
toileted many drawings of both classes, mid of the fonm t 
many originals, now in that Berlin Museum, 

In the year 1827 something finite novel was added to 
IheSt) two classes of not unkn own but lit tie noticed 
monuments. In Comrto, the ancient Tarquinii, wore 
dtseovi-ted in several newly opened sepulchral chambers 
rit hlv coloured mural paintings, This news was not Icao^ 
in reaching Rome. Gerhard was in Germany, but 
Stackdbcrg and Kcstn it, joined by the Bavarian architect 
j H. Thuercner, went there together, and devoted several 
weeks to copying in coloured drawings the richly painted 
walls of the four sepulchral chambers. The largest of 
these—the “ grottu dul amv deUc bi$ke " — was nsagned to 
Stackdberg as the most experienced draughtsman. Hie 
publication of the forty-four large plates w:is unfortu¬ 
nately abandoned soon alter its beginning through the 
same negligence which prevented the completion of 
(ter hard's “An tike Biklwtrke, , ‘ although tht dm wings 
already had been placed on stone. In a roundabout 
manner tin- original coloured plates have come into tine 
possesion of the Archaeological Art Institute of the 
University of Strasbiug, but only very inadequate 
copies have appeared. These paintings did nor long 
remain unique. At Comet o other grottos were soon 
found with wall paintings, and simiJ.tr tombs were upcm d 
at Chimt, Veil, and later at Curvetori and Urvieto, A 
long series of mural paintings was thus gradually dis¬ 
covered, setting forth the development of tins branch of 
Etruscan art in tolerably compiek sequence from tltv 
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bitgiiming 4)1 tin* -rixih to th.it of Ute fourth century. 
Various peculiarities and a eextnhi tieasMteu, (t> which 
strongly marked naturalism may lx? added, recalling 
the “ veritmo “ of the Tuscan art of the 91 lallrecento, may 
be considered original These qua lit its attracted at¬ 
tention mainly to the Etruscan d-merit in these paintings, 
especially as the love of portraying scenes of daily lift- 
excluded .ill thought <j( tilt- mythical subjects of Greek 
art But it gradually became evident tliat Greek models 
and Greek suggestion* were the true root of Etruscan art. 
This conviction was ah the more important as practically 
nothing remains to us of pure Greek wall painting. Thus 
;m insight was gained into the devdopmrnt of Greek 
painting, thong It only reflected from an Etruscan mirror. 
But the more closely the accounts of Greek painting were 
examined, and flic more insight into its character was 
gained, the mure evident it became that fur about two 
centuries the cliief stages in its development actually 
repeated themselves in this collateral Etruscan branch. 
The Etruscan tombs thus illuminated an obscure chapter 
of Greek art. The light was soon to become more brilliant. 


While the Roman Hyperboreans still continued to 
explore with success, Gerhard planned a new scientific 
organization, in connection with the art-loving and 
generous Duke de Luyncs- When the latter joined this 
circle on liis Italian journey hi cSZ5, Gerhard aimed at 
nothing le ss than establish dng an international association 
nf ad are) ufologists, which should publish a scientific 
journal and great works on the marninJenls, Thu centre 
was to be in Paris. In consequence of tunny obstacles 
tliis phut fell through and appeared to be abandoned, 
thuhard, however, was not the man to give up anything 
once recognized as use hi 1 and important. Since Stackd- 
berg's depart Lire in 1S2S he had remained with Ktstner 
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.Hom in R'Jmt', nrnl, in spite of oil diffiathies, hr held fast 
lc Hie idea, -uni iitihzvtl tire Italian journey of tile Grown 
Pottce Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia in 1828 k such a way 
that under Ills patronage and with Bunsen's crKipemtion 
the foundation of “the Institute for Archaeological 
Correspondence " was decided cm m Rome on Wincfcel- 
nwnn s birthday fa December), i&z%. The five founders, 
who called the first meeting of the new sodr-ty on 2r April 
(Uh* birthday ol Rome), 1829, were Bunsen, at the time 
Prussian minister, tier hard, Kestner, Carlo Fea (whose 
career extended back to Wiiwkdmmm's time), and 
Thorvaldsen, a former pupil of Zooga. This is hardly 
tlu- place to pursue tin- liistory of this institution, which 
during tliirty years exercised as a private organization 
the greatest influence on archaeological science through 
its regular publications, its me-.‘tings, and the disseinina* 
rion of appeals and suggestions. The ablest scholars 
of all countries belonged to tlio Institute, but Gerhard 
remained its life and soul, and was henceforth regarded 
as the true organiser of archeology. As Director of his 
institution lie knew lu vv to guard against dangers which 
arose in various forms. 

A propitious fate placed a most precious gift k the 
cradle of the newly bom Institute. Again the tombs 
of Southrm Etruria were opened and disclosed, besides 
mural paintings, a great number of painted earthen 
vessels, which we habitually designate by the Italian 
name vases. For a long time painted vases, some even 
with Greek inscriptions, liad been known. Southern 
Italy in particular had produced great numbers from its 
tombs (p. .ja). Apulia became specially noted for dis¬ 
coveries of superb vases at Canosa, Ruvo, and other 
places. Id the year 1828, about the time the first mural 
painting* were discovered at Cometo, there were found 
at Vutci, on the property of Lumen Bonaparte, Prince de 
Canino, for the first time graves containing pointed vases. 
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Tin- first disc* tvwrit's were kept secret, hut soon the ex¬ 
tensive tifictopoli:- of Li j r .uicitut town of Vulci was ua- 
coveted by its fori mutt'- possessors in a -Search fot vases* 
The siitc*> was almost incredible-. Gerhard arrived at 
once on the site* and a statement which lie sent in May* 
1829, to the Prussian Official Gazette gives a vivid de¬ 
scription, 

“ In tin? couree of a search for the hidden funk which 
1 have mentioned, there was revealed on a desolate stretch 
of land six miles long between the small towns of Cauino 
and Montalto an extensive Etruscan burial place, perhaps 
that ot undent Vuki, 1 nsignificjint-looldng grottos lying 
more or less near the surface were filled with the most 
beautiful Greek vases, many of them painted. At many 
different points of this extensive site excavations have 
Ix-en carried on constantly and successfully. Two other 
owners besides the Prince de Cm mo share in the interest. 
Si". Caudellor and Sigi Feoli, ln.il the prince being the 
largest landowner has the greatest share. Besides the* 
shepherds in this neighbourhood one hundred workmen 
have been employed daily m excavating under Ills 
personal supervision since last November. As a result 
of these excavations there have been daily found a great 
number of painted vessels and bowk, many in perfect 
condition, others were repaired on the spot. Your cor¬ 
respondent. who speaks as an eye-witness, can newer 
forget the wonderful spectacle when he first beheld From 
the hilt of Ciimpomorto (the site belonging to Sig, Feoli) 
The numerous excavations scattered over the neighbouring 
plain on all sides, with the huge tumulus [La Cticumdia) 
in the centre. On closer examination his astonishment 
only increased. The various bands of labourers* who 
had come from distant parts, chiefly from the Abruzzi 
and Komagna, were distributed under foremen from 
their own provinces; and three tents formed the central 
poiut, into which f>uurcd tlic incessant stream of newly 
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found vas^-s 01 vast fragments si ill covered with damp 
snil, 

"Attempts were made .it once to put the (ragmans to¬ 
gether, in the lent occupied daily hy the prince and his 
family; these were then sent to Mttsignano, the prince's 
country house, and handed over to experienced restorers 
Their work commut'd day find night; yonrcorrespondent 
v .s greatly surpris'd to *••• one morning two beautiful 
huge vases restored, which he had seen in fragments fit 
the excavations the previous afternoon. The prince de¬ 
voted all lus time Tl> tile remit kaLk- discoveries on his 
property, which yielded, in :i few in-milts mm of the finest 
Ctfillt-ctiuns ,ii vaw-i known to us. The study of tho. 
extraordinary discoveries mid monument-S proved suf¬ 
ficiently fascinating to induce him to undertake their 
interpretation/' 

Thu genth- irony implied in :lu-. last words allurUs 
possibly to (hr- fact that the Prince de Canute, at the 
in-Hpinitinn ni his chaplain Iridic iM-uirizio, thought he 
recognized, for instance, on a drinking bowl, instead of 
Dionysos, who is crossing the sea in a ship with musis 
biuig with vim Noah (lie discoverer of wine. Tin-name 
of the potter Exekias was declared to be the Hebrew 
Ezekiel, and some cracks that had boon caused by bad 
firing in Use glaze were looked Upon as Uit-roglyphic* 
dating probably from tin- tiro- of the fluotL 

Tlie genera] report made hy C r -rimed in regard to 
this entm: find in a publication of the institute in 1831, 
the " Rapporto Vokentc/' became famous as a model of 
a concise, complete, mid lucid report, and laid ill-- found.!" 
tiiHi for the science of antique painted v.vh^. This 
nt:w class, of mr-iumlauts played for ,1 long time so im¬ 
portant a pan ju ijclrcology that satire i>f the "‘Insiifuto 
(fci two " and of the “ science cUs pots cusiH " was not 
licking Nor fuis it quite subsided to-day; or has it 
again revived 3 
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Rnw did these apparently insignificant objects of 
decorative art attain such great importance ? 

It was, in tin first place. the steal insight wt> gained 
into the perfection i-l the handicrafts in such 

as had. t 1 used I In- greatest tst until mi ent at the discovery 
o: Herculaneum. Rut if it was :t question then nf Me 
refined bronze work of Hedonistic times, here Attic 
potti ry was found in its elegant .simplicity. Of forms a 
great variety extiu-d, so that these could be divided into 
many classes, according to their uses. There were vases 
lor staring, mixing, pouruig, :cfid drinking wine, Each 
class can bo subdivided, and the gradual development uf 
each can be accurately followed. 

Rut what stamps these vessels with their sjk-i hi 
fh iractci is their indtisohil i 'onibinutn ;■ of fire gr- af--t 
utility with tin* simplest form, with the form best adapted 
to its purpose. It is us if they were copied from nature. 
A Greek vast- appear? a? 1 perfect organism, and has not 
a true*:* of the arbitrariness which too often characterizes 
modem handicrafts. If anywhere the words may here 
Ik* applied ; 

"j Dcs Karfltrs Form ist stints IFoms Sfus*e }; 
DMchdringst du sit, Fist sick dts Rut.it is Sit^rl ” * 

Rut the pictorial representations on these vessels, 
even more than th^ir form, i 'tiered t;= archie-'!- gists of .ill 
nationalities rich material M>r scientific investigations : 
indeed, in accordance with the tendency which prevail'd 
in the science of the day. this asjwt t was - t first the most 
prominent. The new* Lrjowlndgt acquired From itiytho- 
logicn) Tcpresentatinns was indeed very great. Km only 
did Img-famtHar myths npp.-ar in a now guise, so that 
theit gradualdevelopment became intelligible, or that older 
■md lost forms could Lx true d. but not a k w new myths 
appeared tin. xpctvdly, and ar- vary popular ones, for 

* tlie l&iti ut d. bo^y rcilccLs Lij Lrtntr being; it. an. I 

the Ti4rU$ l& viiwl. 

f 
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which literary ■ vidtuitv, il it existed at uU, had been 
mt'agrc or even misleading. Thus thr d'jaitnisnt of 
science known :ls tin mythology n-f art attained entirely 
new significant and scope. Not only Gerhard (p. 59), 
but all tiie classical archeology of ih£ day, depended on 
mythology. Only gradually, and at first only by single 
individuals, were these numerous rvpreseiitrtioits valued 
as giving us a closer, and at times a most attractive insight 
into the dail y life of the Athenians. 

Gerhard, in his 11 Rapport0 Vdcente," laid stress upon 
a third point oi view by noting the imyHjnruice ol this 
new material in connection with the history of antique 
painting. The history ni earlier painting is essentially 
tiit liistoiy of painting on clay ; the most ancient repre¬ 
sentatives ol the class of ttuomt are such painted clay 
tablets as those which covered the walls of some ancient 
tmubs at Cerveteri. Gerhard's critical eye distinguished 
four main groups in vase pointing wliirh followed one 
another consecutively, the oldest an “ orientalized ” style; 
a silhouette style of black outline drawing upon -i red 
background; red figures ou a black background with 
many variations; to which finally may be added a style, 
not found in Etruria, but frequent!)' in Lower Italy 
(Apulia and LucanLa), <jf painting in many and varied 
colours which developed from the red-figured style. This 
division still exists to-dav, although we have learned 
to mark distinctions closely, and our knowledge ol older 
styles has vastly increased. But a fourt h most important 
question demanded sin answer. Was it possible to con¬ 
sider these painted vases, found in Etruscan tombs, as 
a product ol Greek painting, and to trace with their aid 
the history of its development ? In spite ol Greek style, 
Greek ■objects, and Greek inscriptions, this, was not 
at once admitted by all At that time, in Greece proper, 
only single finds of vasts had been made, and most of 
these were only published by Gerhard iti 1837from Stacked- 
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lierg’s pusthumous writitles. It was Indeed merely local 
patriotism of single I tali, it) scholars dint declared m 
lavonr of Etruscan origin. But had these va*c* originated 
from Greek settlers in Etruria, or had they been ex- 
ported from Greece ? (Hie first to think of Athens was 
Karl Otirit d Mtilkr.) The*- ,md similar questions were 
eagerly discussed, and received a great variety of answers. 
The enlightening word on tins subject came finally from 
the philologist Gustav Kramer U837)- He was staying 
in Rome on account of his studies on Strabo, and had 
become connected with the Arc Ideological Institute. 
Judging from the paiaeograpttic characters of the in¬ 
scriptions, he ascribed the '■ orientalized " vases to the 
Corinthians; the black and red figured vases to the 
Athenians: Ite even thought it possible to trace the 
origin of the so-called pictorial style of vases of Lower 
Italy to Athens. Kramer encountered ft great deal of 
opposition, 1 >r archxologists did not consider him a 
competent judge. His opinions were only fully justified 
seventeen years later by Otto Jahn, who re-examined 
them critically in the introduction to liis " Beschreibung 
der Mttqchener V.LK-nsammlung ” in 1854, except that 
Jahn, with most of bis colleagues, removed the home of 
the pictorial style of vases from Athens to Lower Italy, 
According l-j the knowledge of Greek pakeographv of 
thceit times Jahn felt himself justified in hiding the 
following chronology for the vases : the black-figured 
style, to j odge from the lettering, belonged to a period 
extending to the beginning of the Pduponnesian War, 
and the red-figured style must have existed for a lung 
time beside it. Their origin in consequence dated from 
before the Persian Wars (4S0). The “ severe ” style 
reigned supreme in the fifth oenlniy : the “ free“ style 
canu in toward tiie end of Hint century’, and prevailed 
during the fourth century. 

Tliese suggestions indicate sufficiently the interest 
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excited in I fie arch, cob tgiral world by (hr finds of Vnld. 
Hut after alt it was merely a modest handicraft, and cottld 
not satisfy tin: longing for the conten^IttibD of the great 
Greek art ol painting, Tliis desire was finally gratified 
by the discovery of tin* great mosaic of Alexander the 
Great at the battle of Issus, found in the “Casa del 
Fauna ” in Pompeii, It was not an actual painting, to 
be sure, only a presumably Alexandrian copy in mosaic : 
but the composition offered an excellent model of u 
battle scene, inasmuch as a general view of the entire- 
action had not been attempted (it never can make a 
Clear picture), but the divisive moment is chosen and 
clearly expressed of the meeting of Alexander and the 
Great King. No beholder can doubt as to the following 
defeat. It is a picture in the grand style; Goethe has 
well rendered the impression it makes in words written 
shortly before his death : “The comments of onr con* 
temporaries and of posterity will not suffice to criticize 
correctly such consummate art, but alter all examination 
and contemplation wc shall be forced to return to arapk 
and pure admiration.' : 

While at the end of the third arid the beginning of the 
fourtfi decades Italy offered such important results to 
Archaeology, only a few single finds were recorded there 
during the next decades. Alessandro Francois (1796- 
1857) belonged to a group of men who, with the greatest 
energy and success, earned on excavations in Tuscany. 
In Etruria he had worked in numerous Initial grounds, 
and during ten years he explored the old stt- s along the 
Murcmma coast for Noel des Vergers, the son-in-law of 
tin- French publisher Firmm Didot. With extraordinary 
skill and sure method fie succeeded in discovering a site, 
or in determining the locality of j necropolis (c.g. at Pisa 
and at Volterra) Hjs two greatest discoveries concern 
tin* last-named province of antique painting. In a grave 
near Uhiuri, the old Etruscan capital ClttSium, he found 
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THE FRANCOIS VASE 

in ift-| ( a superb example o! the antique patter’s art and 
<if painting on clitv. but its eountJt'ss fragments and sherds 
vn-re Mattered lUroughoui tin lamb. Tt is now known 
as the Francois Vase, after its discoverer, and forms one 
of the chief treasures ol the Etruscan Museum in Florence, 
ami although it. was recently shattered again by an act of 
wanton barbarity, i! lias been once more almost perfectly 
restored. 

To appreciate the trials, sorrows, and joys under 
which this find was made and secured, one must read this 
excellent man’s report. This great vase, about two feet 
high, forms cmr best ex ample of an early Attic style, till 
then little known, dating from about the time of Solon, 
and marking die transition from the Corinthian to the 
b]a<±-figured style, It thus filled a great gap in the 
history id vase painting, and the many bunds surrounding 
the body of the vase offered a surprising number of care¬ 
fully executed mythological representations. These en¬ 
lightened us as to many important contemporary works 
of art, as the so-called chest of Kypsete and the threw 
of Apollo at Amyklai near Sparta, both of which are only 
known to us irom the descriptions of Pausanias, By 
placing the painted Attic pottery alongside of the wooden 
Corinthian chest and the Ionic stonework of Laconia it 
becomes wry evident how all over Greece, during the 
first half of the sixth century', a need was felt of ex* 
pressing the great wealth of mythological subjects in 
a permanent and artistic manner in every branch ol art. 
And as in the epos single poems were gathered to f<»nn 
great epics, so here single mythical representations were 
collected in a great series. 

Towards the end of his life, in 1857, Francois with Noel 
des Verger* discovered at Vuki a great tomb with rich and 
varied paintings. A patch of soil which afforded nourish¬ 
ment to a row of oaks surrounded by barren rocks led him 
to suspect the presence of an ancient tuba. The pictures 
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of this ** grotta Frantss" haw became famous, because 
they represent bloody scenes fr^ra heroic Etruscan legends 
placed side by side with similar scenes from {/reek legends. 
Only after Otto J ahn had read and interpreted the Etrus- 
ran inscriptions of the former lusil was this fully under¬ 
stood. Thus appeared Macstroa { Mastama), the Servius 
Tullius of the Romans, with his associates (’rile and A vie 
Vipinas (Vibenna), and the names well known in Roman 
royai legends were not missing of Tanchvil (Tunaquil) and 
Curve Tarchnu Rumadi (Gniiiis TaiquiniiiS of Rome). 
For a time tlwsi? pictures remained quite unique In their 
connection with Etruscan legends, but Liter similar ones 
were found. 

Another contribution to our knowledge of Greek 
painting was offered by Rome in 1848, when a small 
house was demolished 111 the Via Grnziosa on the Es- 
quiline. A long painted wall became visible which had 
retained its decoration in colour lor about 1900 years. 
Red columns painted so as to suggest perspective formed 
a sort of gallery, and looking between the columns the 
eye perceived an extensive landscape with scenes from 
tilt Odyssey depicted. These extended from the ad¬ 
venture with the Lastrygotiians to the descent into Hades. 
A landscape composition of such extent, the illusion of 
a view seen through a merely painted gallery, the changing 
scenes of the wanderings of Odysseus—all lias was new, 
and for a time awaited the due by which its place in the 
history of painting could be assigned to it—a due which 
was ultimately found in consequence «f other discoveries 
and careful researdies (Chap. VII). But a very' different 
discovery, taking us back to remote antiquity, was made 
in April, 1836, at Cerveteri, the old Etruscan Gere, The 
arc! i-priest Itegulini and General Galassi It ad the good 
fortune to discover ;i tomb of peculiar formation as well 
as ol extraordinary contents. A long passage vaulted 
with overhanging horizontal layers of stone dearly in- 
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cheated great antiquity, and the rich utensils erf br* nzt, 
silvi-f, and gold likewise iwre Oil- same early character. 
Their forms, and deigns suggested Oriental influence or 
Oriental models. Thu Phoenicians were thought of by 
those who remembered their old activity in trade, de¬ 
scribed in the Homeric poems, and, as soma individual 
articles corresponded to Mime described in Homer, the 
iCegulini-Galassi tomb attained great importance. For 
men lumped to gain there from a picture of Homeric -ut. 
Siirh a picture, however, has had to be readjusted in die 
light of the discoveries of Schliemanti and liis successors 
(Chap, VIII). The entire contents oi this tomb wore 
transferred to the Etruscan Museum at the Vatican, 
opened during this year by Pope Gregory XVI, whore 
he collected a great pan of the objects obtained during 
tile last decade in Etruria. 

Important additions were a bo made m the department 
sculpture. About this time a well-preserved portrait 
stilt lit* was found on the property of the AntoncILi family, 
near Twracma, and presented by the owner to Pope 
Gregory XVI in 1S39. Sophocles was soon recognin-il 
as the subject. It is thu noblest portrait statue that has 
come down to us from antiquity, a wonderful character- 
study of the favourite tragedian of Ferickan Athens, 
standing midway between the ideal presentation of the 
Ekvness ul Pericles and the naturalistic treatment oi the 
Demosthenes statue. The Pope found in the Sophocles 
a worthy motive for the establishment of an extensive 
museum for antiques in the Later, m palace, and addl'd 
to this collection a huge mosaic of athletes, which already 
hud been discovered in 1824 in the Therm® of Caracnlla, 
Hardly h-s* important was the discovery in Trastevyre 
in 1S49 of the statue of an athlete, which after some 
hesitation was recog nixed as tile Apoxyomeitos of 
[Mis, Tills good copy oUered for thu hist time an example 
of tilt art of Lysippos, and for a long time remained the 
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standard for .1 dose study *d this last great mask! and 
law-giver in Greek phistic art. the statue holds a 
prominent place in the Bruce to nuovo of the Vatican. 

At the same time that new papal museums were thus 
being founded and ohlcr ones were being enlarged, Rome 
Witnessed the formation ui one of the richest private 
collections of the nineteenth century. This is of sufficient 
interest to be spoken of here, though new discoveries 
formed only a minor part ui J it Giovanni Pietro Cam* 
pirns belonged to a well-Kt-do Roman family of the middle 
ciass. which had since the middle of the eighteenth century 
managed the Roman pawnbrokers shop, the Monte di 
Rieti. Giimpietro was the third of the family to fill this 
office. He was only twenty-five years old, and had 
hardly finished his studies when Pope Gregory XVI 
called upon tiim to rake charge of this institution, which 
was deeply encumbered with debt. He fulfilled all ex¬ 
pectations, for in a short time tit- succeeded in making it 
the most important deposit bank in Rome, tampan a 
had occasion to indulge his passion for collecting an¬ 
tiquities even during his youth, having inherited a small 
collection from his gran dint her Gimn pietro (a favourite 
of Pape Pius VIh mod a collection of coins from his fatlu r 
Prospero, He w.ts enabled to indulge his taste, as be 
inherited a large paternal fortune and gathered his 
treasures into a small villa near the La tern ti. But now 
hi hi*. now posttiem i ampana's collections increased 
rapidly. Although rarel\ accessible, they hud,, l ven in 
the thirties, gained a reputation, From mere collecting 
he soon proceeded tt undertake excavations of Ids own. 
Those undertaken at Ostia in 1834 proved unsuccessful, 
wiuie, <ai the other hand, he uncovered, in 1&40, in the 
Vigna Condini, near the Tomb of the Seipkis a large 
Columbarium, of 1 ho early times of the Empire. During 
the winter of 1842-3 Campana found at Vdi a ronib of 
the ffrestest antiquity, containing the oldest known 
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Etruscan wall paintings. On Monte Abatone* near Cer- 
veteri, the anciV-nt €&te* lie found in 1S45 a less im¬ 
portant tomb Hb greatest sni't 1 ^ was wm attaint!d 
on this spot* During the year 1S50 there was disecTrefed 
the so-called “grotto dei rilievi" (a large tomb chamber* 
displaying in its painted reliefs an abode of the living with 
correct copes of household furniture and utensils^ as 
well as tlie So-calkd “ Lydian sarcophagus^ 3 a great 
painted terracotta sarcophagus repress* ting a bed upon 
which rested a couple F m extremely archaic style, Tliis 
fine example of Etruscan terra-cotta wjls long kept hidden, 
hut in 1856 similar valuable finds were made in the 
panted clay tablets which had adorned another tomb 
at Cerveteri [p. 66). The Liked day had preserved the 
colours ol the printing* in -m exposure to the damp, to 
which wall paintings uv usually subject. At Cerveteri. 
tampans acquired a great profusion of vases, among 
them unique specimens of a class till then unknown 
(Caretan vases) ; their Ionian origin was only recognised 
later (Chap, IX). To the products of his own excava¬ 
tions he added purchases made in all parts of Italy ; 
e.g. Campana bought of the Duke of Syracuse* the brother 
of the Neapolitan “r^ B&ntba” hit? products of his ex¬ 
cavations at Gtps-rtbis collection contained the* k queen 
nf vases/' a hydria with representations of the Elcusiman 
divinities in coloured and gilt relief. Even Greece 
contributed to the tampans collection. 

In less than a quarter of a century a museum r>f amazing 
diversity developed. The marbles, numbering 500, 
consisted chiefly of the ordinary Roman work with a 
few good examples P a beautiful Ntobe relied being one of 
the best. Gnmpana had unfornmatcly adopted the 
wretched Roman ms tom of restoring arbitrarily broken 
statues and reliefs, ;md finally coveting the whole with 
a dull white pash: (Gnaceimni paste), The restoratium 
were executed by the sculptor Filippo Gnuetariru. who 
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Liter acted with the same Yiilfnlness in the lorUmia 
Mtmurn. In consequence of lus work the marbles lost 
all artistic charm and sdentiik value, 

01 great interest was the collection ol Rumaii term- 
cotta reliefs, published by Campatia bhnseU, and hence 
retaining the name of the 11 Lampana reliefs.'' These 
weir 1 Roman works lor decorative purpose* executed on 
Hellenistic models. Their tmstworthini-> and genuine¬ 
ness may here again be doubted, 2* Catnpana owned a 
pottery ; for restorations of broken ungin; ds under- 
taken there resulted frequently in worthless pasuett or 
complete forgeries. The skilful restorer Pennelli, who is 
known to have taken part in other forgeries, was actively 
engaged litre, and later accompanied the Campann 
collection to Paris. 

Besides tlii" terra-cotta reliefs there were- a great 
number of restored term-cotta figurines; in all, the 
collection con tabled about iqoo terra-cottas. During 
excavations in Etruria and Lower Italy there were 
discovered 3800 vases, many of extraordinary value, 
inchiding fine examples of all the then known and m;my 
unknown classes. Everything was represented here in 
vast numbers : there were 600 bronzes, 460 glass vessels, 
nearly 1600 gold jewels air trinkets, gems, and selected 
coins, the tw u latter classes containing many extraordi¬ 
nary' works. 

Cullecting continued thus at a rapid pace. During the 
fifties a new passion arose: collecting Italian works oi 
art of the Middle Ages and of modem times. It did not 
take long to gather moo paintings from the thirteenth 
to the seven teen tli century, of course with high-sounding 
names attached. These filled a large house in the Via 
del Rabuino, About 700 pieces of majolica, chiefly of 
the coarser kind, supplemented the collect inn of paintings. 

All these treasures, excepting Iho 41 Campaita reliefs," 
were kept hidden. Hit owner, who had in tile meantime 
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been made a <juiy allowed a few chosen irii'iidi 

or highly recommended strangers it" view bis collections, 
and then only in parts. For iusfanct*, Heinrich Brums, 
the Secretary ot the German Archaeological Institute, wlu> 
had assisted m the publication of the catalogue »f vases, 
remained long in ignorance of the existence of the Etrus¬ 
can term-cotta sarcophagus and the painted terra-cotta 
reliefs (p. 73); the large colli-ctirm <>i paintings only 
became known in if)57< after the great catastrophe had 
overtaken the collector. 

The passion for collecting had enticed Campana to 
outrun liis fortune. His position as manager of a great 
bank had enabled him to take gradually £125,000 from 
tlie bank, at first with the consent of those in authority, 
and by giving ns security for £4500 part of his valuable 
collection, and later by simply debiting his notes. 
According to «re 04 nfarmed persons this was all dune in 
perfectly good faith, as he thought the great value of his 
collections sufficient tu cover all loans. The collections 
bad lieen valued by the official archarelogist Pietro Ercole 
Visconti at £2010,000. In order to obtain some relief from 
bis increasing financial distress. Campanil began about the 
middle of the iiitic-s tr» negotiate in different quarters for 
tile side of his collections, and began preparing catalogues, 
which, however, in consequence of carelessness only 
appeared in 185S. Those negotiation* had not yet bad 
any results, when suddenly in October, 1857, Pope Puts IX 
issued, from Bologna, threatening warnings against 
fraudulent administrators of public funds; soon after 
his return to Rome investigations were undertaken at 
the ‘'Monte di Piota," wbidi resulted in the marquis 
going to prison on the 35th of November. A fortnight 
after this event l reached Rome, and found the city still 
greatly excited, and discussions still contumiog. In tile 
following year Campcmu was condemned to the galleys, 
bill in January, tfijij. he was paiduttcd, but exiled. It 
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took a number of years to dispose of the great ("am pan a 
collection, which liad been confiscated. In pirl jr?a.iry, 
1861, Russt.: obtained part of Uir sculpture, including 
tlit Niolkr relief, some of the bronzes, and 518 vases— 
some of great value—for £26,000. To express hjs saiis- 
faction at the sale, so at Least it was said ill Rome, the 
Pope added the beautiful hydrin from 4 'untie (p. 73), 
After long delay Napoleon 111 decided to purchase the 
remains of the collection for about £175,000* It came 
to Paris as the Musce Napoleon III, and tin. 1 Louvre 
came into possession of the valuable Etruscan collection 
of glass vessel*/ gold jewels, term-cottas, the Campuna 
reliefs, about 300 marbles, and finally 3400 vases, w Lick, 
when added to this already fine collection, raised it to 
a position of foremost importance. Minor pieces or 
collections were disposed of to smaller museums. Finally 
single and not unimportant groups of vases reached llu.- 
museums of Florence, Brussels, and Geneva* The 
collector survived his fall more than twenty years, and 
finally died in 18S0 in poverty' in Rome, where he had 
long been forgotten. 

Most of tlie single finds mentioned above (p. 68) 
wens first interpreted in the publications of the Archeo¬ 
logical Institute. For about twenty years German, 
Italian, and French scholars shared in this work under 
the guidance of the German Secretaries, and with financial 
aid from the Prussian Government ntid the Duke do 
Luvne* (p, 61), until in the troubled year of 1848 the 
French section abandoned its activity, leaving the work of 
the Institute to the two other tiatk>ns, This became more 
and more the centre of archeological activity in Rome, 
not truly m consequence of its publications and its weekly 
meetings, bin also cm .no amt of its constantly growing 
and important library. This proved of the greatest 
advantage to the younger German scholars who <nm» to 
Rirmv from the end of the thirties onwards for the purpose 
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of serious study. They had been prepared in urcheeokigy 
at tin* (rvinuui universities, where Wijeker reaching 
at Bono. Karl Otfrud Mill hr at Gottingen, arid Gerhard 
S' Berlin; and in tin- ret-iiy of ! Jn In-irilnt*-. Emil 
Braun, they found a gifted, if not, a strictly scientific, 
leader. Braun, however, was one of tier first to recognize 
tlif- importance of archsrolugical experience, me h as had 
In:'-7i gained by Jalin, Bninn, Stephmti, Wiesek-r, Star}, 
and others. When, therefore, in 1856, after the most 
critical years, Heinrich Bnum took tin; placet of Braun, 
the study of arclurolagy liad Cully* developed at tlic 
German universities, in consequence of the teaching of 
this older generation, and the crowd of ragazzi, who 
soon came pouring in, found under Bman’s leadership 
the Institute a sort of archaeological university. The 
great usefulness of the Institute was further increased by 
more liberal assistance on the part of the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment and try some travelling studentships. But its 
activity was by no means exhausted, either in the train¬ 
ing of young arclxarologiste or in the publication of its 
regular journals [ Momitttettfi. Atmali, BuAEdfmi), for it 
assumed again the two tasks which it had in a sense taken 
as a legacy from Gerhard (p. 58), 

It was of primary mqiortance to resume the cataloguing 
of the scattered antiquities. In Rome this task was 
undertaken chiefly by pupils of the Institute ; Benndorf 
and Sell one catalogued the Lateran Museum ; Sdiridber 
the Ludoviri collection; Mat/, and von Dukm the 
scattered antiques in Rome, and at a later date Aniftlmig 
and Petersen worked at the Vatican. At Naples, HdJbig 
catalogued the paintings, and Hcydemnun the collection 
of vases, The numerous museums of Northern Italy 
were described by Dutschkc, and those of Florence by 
Amelung, 

In Athens. Kokule undertook the Tbeseion and Heyde- 
matin tlic smaller collections, while members of the French 
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School ]n-l|^d ill this arduous task, ColIigiuiH rata Ingoing 
the vases. Martha (hi- terra-cottas, -md dv Kidder the 


bronzes. In Munich John catalogued (lie collection oi 
vases, and Bnmn the Glyptotbek ; in Berlin - i- ntiJk 
entah^oes were issued by Gerliard, Friedrichs, Welters, 
Omit. and FnrtwSngier, and m St. Pmersbnjrg by Ste- 
phflni* The sculptures of Spam were described by 


Hobtier, and the scattered “ Marbles of Great Britain " 
by Micltadis. 

These labours, requiring the utmost industry and 
patient self-denial, supplemented the work oi the spade. 
It is owing probably to the German character anti to the 
scientific training given at the German universities, that 
this work was carried on mainly by Germans (for the 
same reasons the laborious work oi providing the appa¬ 
ratus critic ms for editions of the- classics is chiefly in 
German hands); but to Gerhard’s example and to tin- 
work of the Institute great credit is due. Thus the 
French who take an active part in tIds work are pupils 
of the French School at Athens, while the Italians, who 
for a long time lacked the opportunities of such a train¬ 
ing, seldom undertook such work. Rare exceptions are 
presented by Giuseppe Valentinelli (Venice), Giovanni 
Jatta. (Ruvo), and Antonio Sogliano (Pompeii). 

England goes its own way. The British Museum, 
however, provides excellent catalogues of sculpture, 
coins, and vases, among which those of the collections of 
coins prepared bv Poole, Head, aiul others, maintain a 
position of the first rank. 

Another series of great undertakings of the Institute 
had already been indicated by Gerhard. He had recog¬ 
nized the great importance of collecting representations, 
as complete as possible, of similar works of art. He 
personally undertook the Etruscan mirrors; the great 
number of Greek vases made a selection necessary; 
a collection of drawings was all that it was possible to 
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under Like at first in i.^ard to tin? EtrUSHan cmujary 
urn?, 

The model afforded by the " Corpus Instriptiomtm 
Gracarum," which lead been followed by the more 
methodical preparatory work for the Latin inscriptions, 
made it apparent how essential such collections are. 
Baum again began with new material, the collection of 
Etruscan cinerary urns, and as soon as the Institute 
was transformed into an institution of the German 
Empire in 1874, and wus pessisicd greater means, now 
enter]irises were undertaken : Reinhard Kekule, with the 
o>-ti]>eraUun of He rmann von Rohde 11 ami From Winter, 
published ndln lion of ancient terra-cottas: the Roman 
sarcophagi were undertaken by Friedrich Mate, and alter 
his early death continued by Carl Robert. Alexander 
Con*.-, with others, published the Attic Grave Reliefs, 
;t work executed as ft commission from the Vienna 
Academy. Tile c! 10ice in the class of monuments fre* 
qtiently depended on finding a capable and willing worker. 
Great numbers of ah classes of monument*, statues, 
busts, as well as vasts, still remain unpublished. 

The series of publications undertaken by this Institute, 
however, shows that these undertakings are impossible 
without extensive means and a staff of workers eager to 
work And willing to make sacrifices. Until now the 
Institute has pursued its way alone, but it does not seek 
any monopoly ; other institutions and other nations will 
find a great field where all may co-operate. Paul Arndt, 
with a number of fellow-workers, has in the meantime 
prepared a photographic collection of sculpture. 

It may ta added here that the Archaeological Institute 
in Rome lias he<n tin? cradle fur the study of Roman 
>-pigmphy, which has now beeline so flourishing. Thus* 
studies were first introduced at the Institute by Count 
Bartolommeo Borghesi, and under his patronage Glaus 
Ktilcrmimn devoted himself to these studies. Later 
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Theodor Horn rosea and. Wilhelm Heozon undertook 
fluty* cpigraphk studies and joumcj'S which culminated 
m tin- "Carp *j luscriptionum Lttfinomm" That it 
was possible to carry this out so perfectly, under the able 
guidance oi Mommsen, is again offing to the deep pene¬ 
tration and tenacious energy of Eduard Gerhard, who 
never tired of exhibiting liis plans to the Her tin Academy, 
and finally earned oft the victory after long resistance. 
The labour and the completion of this great work liad 
gathered together for half a century a great number of 
young workers—the Roman part had since the death 
of Henzen been earned on by Christian Hiilsen—and, as 
is well known, this monumental work completely re¬ 
modelled the study of Roman antiquities. 


The Roman nobleman Giambattista de Rossi had taken 
an active part in the Roman Institute since 1850. and 
also in the preparatory work of the " Corpus’’; In* became 
acquainted with Mommsen and Henzen about that time. 
The main subject or his studies was Christian Archaeology', 
a subject winch the Institute had excluded, so as to avoid 
all unpleasant encounters with the authorities of the 
Vatican. It will suffice to indicate here the entirely new 
sphere opened for this branch of archaeology, through 
do Rossis rediscovery of the Roman catacombs. 

The catacombs, the subterranean resting-places (Gz- 
tnrUria) of Roman Christians of the first thro- centuries. 
Scattered in great numbers about the city, had since the 
sixteenth century been the object of research and investi¬ 
gations. In 1632 there had already appeared the “ Roma 
aoUerrannt by Antonio Bosio of Malta, a work em¬ 
bodying the labour of thirty years. Bur an unlucky 
star had guided these earlier efforts. The graves of 
famous martyrs and saints had never been readied, 
although of many it was known in what catacombs tliev 
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wen; interred. and that thuy hud rrcmvd in t|»- <„u) y 
Middle Ages tl«L- vt-rn-Tutiun ■ >! many pilgrims and be¬ 
lievers, 

()in L of tin- most famous burying-pLiccs had been n 
catacomb on the Appkn Way, which had been known 
as tiic <me«mtnfc#g the tomb of Pope- Sisius 11 , who was 
martyred in 25S. and was?ometimos designated as that of 
St. Cecilia, or of f allixUiS, who had laid out this extensive 
place. It had generally been sought for near the thumb 
oi San Seliastiano, where there had evidently Ken cata¬ 
combs, but no trace could he found of the graves of these 
saints. And this was the case everywhere. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century our knowledge of the 
catacombs was confined to the ordinary passages with 
the simple wall niche and their occasional extension and 
decorated grave chambers. 

During the year 1841 Pope Gregory XVI gaw the 
supervision of the catacombs to the learned Jesuit 
Giuseppe ilarciii, who seriously undertook their investi¬ 
gation. He at once exploded the erroneous belief that 
tie. early t luisiians had used old pozauukuia -inunics 
for burying-places, by proving that the catacombs had 
never been made in tin; soft soil of the pozzuofana earth, 
but had always been found in tufa, and that here also aid 
qusuries had not been used, but that the complex, narrow 
pstssages naming frequently at right angles had bran 
solely prepared as a resting-place ior the dead. But 
Marc hi proved only the lore runner of a greater mao, and 
our who had accompanied liim on all his expeditions 
-the young d« Ro^i. He towered far above Ids lender, 
having a broader horizon, greater sagacity, and, more 
clear-sighted penetration. 

A thorough study of the books of early medieval pil- 
grims (among winch the itinerary of the convent of 
Emsdedeln is famous and of great importance) in con- 
mxfriou with a systematic study nf earlv Cliristian and 
0 
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ecclesiastical literature, gave him a new and 
different concirption of tlJi" situation and relative position 
of catacombs, He thus came to the conclusion tliat the 
Catacomb of Sixtus w;is to he sought nearer the city than 
5:m S^bastiano, He tried to cover the surrounding 
country cure fully in his investigations, and was finally 
rewarded in 1849 by finding a broken marble slab on 
which the words “w/tw martyr wesn still visible. 
From literature Rossi had learned that the martyr 
Cornelius, who had been killed in 251, must lie m a 
division of the Catacomb of Sixtus, and had received, 
special veneration. He hoped thus to gain n definite 
due. On the strength of this disco very the young scholar, 
then twenty-seven years old, urged Pope Pius IX to 
purchase the Vigna, where the fragment had lxvii dis- 
covered, and received from the Pope the commission to 
continue his researches and investigations. 

Thus Opened those brilliimi discoveries which led every 
year to new chapters in Christum Archa.'ology, It 
became evident that during; the fourth century, after the 
Christian religion had been established, Pope Damasus, 
tu regulate the constantly increasing number of pilgrims 
wiio i r centuries visited the tombs uf martyrs, built wide 
staircases in great wullcd shafts, thereby ruthlessly de¬ 
stroying graves of the more insignificant: dead, so as to 
lead the pilgrims straight to the graves of the saints or 
chief martyrs. These underground apartments received 
their light and air by specially constructed air shafts not¬ 
ing on great arches. In the earlier excavations, by chance 
such a shall hud never been reached, but on meeting 1 
v\ll in a narrow p.^s.-.s-,- it was cone hided that the mil 
of the subterranean burying-gronud had been reached. 
If one of these walls had been demolished, de Rossi's dis¬ 
covery would have been made centuries earlier, 

The first great tomtHcharnbt r to be entered by tk Rossi 
was that of St. Cornelius, and to complete the rircuro- 
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5t:mtia] evidence, there wus found litre the left Uiilf of 
tin? broken sfoh with the lriters " i'or” which had forrard 
the first part of the (tame, and the beginning of the title, 
“ep" tfsc&pus). De Rossi knew from the books of 
pilgrims that this chamber was some distance from the 
tomh of St. Sixtus, An eager starch now began in the 
narrow passages extending to tile height of seventl 
storeys, and all these had to be cleared of their debris. 
The grave ol St, Eusebius was first discovered. Finally 
the scrawled inscriptions increased cm the walls to which 
pious pilgrims had confided their hopes and aspirations. 
The expectations of the lucky finder were greatly raised, 
when near a door hi? came upon three invocations to 
*' Stistus,” Tilt: door, in fact, led to the main entrance 
of the Sixtus Catacomb, as it had been arranged in the 
third quarter of the fourth century by Pope Damasus, 
Tht main tomb was found m the background, but greatly 
damaged; in simple niches about the sides were the graves 
of eleven Roman bishops of the third century, the outside 
marble tablets bearing the nanus in Creek, tin* former 
official language of the Roman Church, without recording 
other distinction or papal dignity. I:i the comer, to the 
left of the tomb of Sixtus, a little gate led out of the so- 
called papal chamber into the adjacent chape! of Cecilia. 
Tin? saint’s grave niche was vacant, for in $17 Pasdialis [ 
had, as the times grew- more disturbed, transferred the 
corpse to tile church of Sit. Cecilia at Trastevere, where 
a statue by Stcfano Mndema shows the martyr In the 
position in which she had boot found. Byzantine paint¬ 
ings of the sixth and eighth centuries on tile walls of till? 
vault in the catacombs, testify to the veneration accorded 
this saint during the centuries of pilgrimages. There is 
still to-day on St Cecilia’s Day, 22 November, an im¬ 
pressive ceremony in the subterranean chapel, which lias 
been cleared. 

Thus passed th>. beginning of dtr Rossi's researches in 
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the catacombs. Threw hours will ever remain » deBgbtfii! 
memory to every hearer, m which the able and dis¬ 
tinguished discoverer — os whose tips dwelt Peitho- — 
related his recent discoveries and his future aims. During 
the following years Sic continued to give accurate ac*nnmb 
of what had been attained. 

It is beyond the scope of tliis book to give a more do 
tailed account of the arrangement of the catacombs and 
their decorations, and much less to enter in* - tin- dis¬ 
cussion as to theirr interpretation. Nor do we wish to 
enter here into the development of the investigations of 
the catacombs; how one catacomb was carefully ex¬ 
amined after another, mid how gradually our knowledge 
of ihe pointings m the catacombs has extended. It is 
sufficient to remember here the labours of Joseph Wii- 
pert. lint Christian ArchreoLugy will always revere 
Giambattista de Rossi as its founder. 


V 


DISCOVERIES LN THE EAST 
ICHARD LEP 5 IUS, whose earlier studies had 



IX been concerned with the Italian dialects, took 
part temporarily during the thirties in the work and 
direction of the Archeological Institute. While in 
Paris the young scholar had already devoted himself 
to the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics, width had now 
Income intelligible in consequence of Champollion's 
great discovery 7 . Runs™ greatly desired to include 
Egyptian monuments in t he research work of the Arcliam* 
logical Institute, and urged Lepsius to continue liis 
studies in this field. Lcpsius, hi fact, began lus Egyptian 
work in 1S37 with a revision of thampoliions interpre¬ 
tation, making great advance in the method. He thus 
entered upon the path wiierion he attained his greatest 
success. 

No important progress had been made, apart from the 
reading of hieroglyphics, in the study oi Egyptian monu¬ 
ments since the Napoleonic expedition [p. 14). The 
Eranco-Tuscan expedition sent out undi-i Ciiampollion 
arid RosiTlini in 1S28 had in the course of a year (October, 
1828, to September. 18201 gathered considerable material, 
and Champollion inaugurated a great advance in the 
knowledge of Egyptian history by tin* reading fit in- 
r*:riptions, the coping ot which had formed the main 
object of the undertaking. The expedition had pent- 
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touted beyond Phil® (p- 16) to Abu Simbd witli its 
rock giants, and had gout-' ns far sis W l j , tii Haifa- 
Chjunpollwn, finally, had recognised the great disparity 
between the, until then, greatly overrated sculptures o! 
the Ptobmaid-Roman sculptures (e.g. Dendera) and the 
genuine Egyptian monuments of the time of the RameS' 
sids. In the domain of art, however, little had been 
gained showing important new results. Tire Ramesseum 
had been recognized, the royal tombs at Thebes had been 
entered, and the significance of the colossi as images <if 
Amenhotep III (p. t6) bad been established. The 
tombs of Beni Hasson, with their simple Protodoric type 
of column, excited the greatest interest; Champollion 
believed that he discovered therein the prototype ol the 
Doric column of the Greeks, For he became convinced 
that Greek art had developed strictly lit conformity to 
Egyptian art. In spite of all this, a with' field .still re¬ 
mained for research work, particularly if equipped with 
means and permission to carry on excavations, as these 
hael only taken place to a very moderate extent in former 
expeditions. Thunks to the gnat influence at the com¬ 
mand of Alexander von Humboldt and Bunsen, Lepsius 
was able to enter upon his work now, for moans had been 
secured from King Friedrich Wilhelm 11 (a man more 
given to forming plans than to executing them) for an 
extensive scientific expedition to Egypt, lasting throe 
years, 1S43-5, Lepsius, hardly thirty-two years old, 
was placed at the head ol the expedition, accompanied 
by a stud of architects and draughtsmen, among whom 
may be mentioned Erbkatn. It was not simply a question, 
as heretofore, 01 inquiry' and of carrying off that which 
lay openly before all eyes, but a question of research 
work and the use of the spade when necessary. The 
great length of time planned w:is to preclude all haste 1 
thus, for instance, six montits were devoted to Memphis 
and its tombs, seven mrnitlis to Ike extensive ruins of 
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Thebes, and a month to the Island of Phils: and its en¬ 
virons, With the exception of the Pyramids t>i Beni 
Hassnu* only tnommwnfcs oi the Now Kingdom or of tin* 
later periods h;id lwen examined. Tin discovert of 
numerous monuments of the Old Kingdom was the hist 
great result obtained by the Prussian expedition. The 
number iii thr obvious witnesses of this brilliant 
period, the Pyramids, increased to 67; of the Mastabus, 
a style of tomb until then unknown, 130 were discovered. 
Although ChampoEion had only reluctantly acknowledged 
the great antiquity of Egyptian art, our knowledge of it 
now extended hack into the fourth miUtamiuin. In 
Amencmhet Ilf it was possible to recognize the con¬ 
structor oi Luke Moeris in the F.'t mm , the , great basin 
regulating the Nile:; to examine his pyramids ;u«l 
structures—which Lepsius mistakenly identified with the 
famous Labyrinth—and to investigate the plans for 
damming tlu* river. Later, in Upper Egypt, where the 
river becomes narrow, the Milometer of the same king 
appeared, indicating the height of the Mile, at that time, 
as about seven metres higher than to-day. In Middle 
Egypt appeared the later tombs of the Old Kingdom, the 
rock tombs (for instance, Kum-ebachinarkaiLd fattier south 
the Uter tombs. The Ramesscum and the lock tomb of 
Ramoses II were carefully investigated, m the scattered 
mins of Thebes, and still further soutli the rook temple 
of Abu Simbel with it* colossi. 

Tire expedition did not lialt at tin- iron tiers of Egypt, 
but penetrated to Ethiopia beyond Khartum, and even 
Sinai did not remain unexplored, 

Tliis much it* to ilie extent of tire expedition. Us 
results were of the utmost importance to the history <4 the 
country, As permanent guides numerous cartouches 
with, nanus of kings wen* collected for the publication of 
(he “Book of Kings’* in 1858, The figure of 111 r revolu 1km - 
:iry King Amenhotep IV was tust dimly recognized at 
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TeU-d-Amama. Our historical knowledge rdstt enhanced 
otir comprehension of thf history of art ; for tin great 
epochs rtf ligyptian am, from tin* Old Kingdom down to 
the tim^s of thf Ptolemies and the Romans, only now 
appeared in a clear light. Architecture, in connection 
there wliLi, was for the first time critically examined hy 
experts. The reliefs covering the walls and the inscrip¬ 
tions were eagerly copied, squeezes and drawings wens 
taken, all yielding valuable informal ion as to language, 
religion. and the conditions of daily life. 

It is not asserting too much . state that in ciui&eqmmt'e 
of thb expedition Egyptology gained u new and an en¬ 
tirely changed foundation. The results attained were 
soon rendered accessible by tliu great illustrated work 
which formed a collection nt documents, and by the organ¬ 
ization of the Egyptian Museum in Berlin. 


The art of Assyria appeared <>n our horizon for the first 
tinu- almost at the muriu m that Lepsins and Ids Meruit* 
were- investigating Egypt. From Mosul, the chief town 
in this region, the eye scans the vast region on the left 
bank of the Tigris, whereon are scattered in many places 
irregular earth-]tills. Earlier travellers—Kimidr, Rich, 
and Ainsworth—had already recognized in these hills 
(fiat *it the top with steep and frequently broken edges) 
tin- sheltering coverings of mins, and the Hite id old 
Nineveh laid even be*ai conjectured in the group of lulls 
of Kuyunjik and Nebi Yunus [the grave of Jonali} 
OpjK/.dte Mosul. 

J In* credit of seriously loginning investigations be¬ 
longs to Paul Emile Botta, who had boon French consul 
in Mosul since 1842; the famous Oriental scholar, 
Julius .Mohl ol Paris, was his teamed friend and patron. 
Tlio excavations undertaken by Rotta at Kuynnjik were 
fruitless. But after overcoming serious difficulties with 
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local authorities and the Pasha of Mosul lit- undertook 
excavations at Khorsabad, trji miles further math, near 
the eastern boundary of the plain, and his efforts were 
crowned with great success (1845-4), Upon massive 
terraces there appeared the vast palace winch King Sai¬ 
gon erected oiler the conquest of Babylon in 710 as a 
summer palace or Versailles; tlu- name of the site was 
Dur ^ariikin (the hill of Saigon). Great conns with 
entrance gates ware uncovered, stately halls, a maze of 
passages and rooms; one part of the palace contained 
a threefold harem and remains of a terrace-tower which 
had served as a sanctuary'. The entrance gates were 
guarded by huge bulls and lions ; the brick walls were 
partly covered with reliefs in alabaster representing 
cthetly scenes of the royal life, or they were part ly covered 
with decorative friezes of coloured enamelled tiles, 
A new vista was opened here. Botta immediately 
tried, as may readily be understood, to iind shelter for 
the sculptures, and sent them as soon as possible to 
Basra, whence they were conveyed to Havre in 1846. 
Baris was safety reached tn February, 1847; among the 
sculptures were a pair of the large portal figures. In 
the autumn of 1843 the draughtsman FJandin joined 
Botta, and the two worked together, publishing their 
results. But the architectural investigation of this 
important min still left much to he desired. The French 
consul Victor Place and the architect F£lix Thomas 
tried some years later to Jill this gap, 1851-3. Their 
searching mvestigalions succeeded in reconstructing this 
palace on paper, and thus casting a clear fight on the 
peculiarities of Assyrian architecture. The English 
traveller and journalist Austen Henry Lay aid felt 
tempted to try his luck in consequence of Botta’s great 
results. .Means were offered him by Sir Stratford 
Canning, British ambassador at Constantinople. In 
1845 Layard chose as the site oi his campaign the great 
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rubbish mound of Nimnid, eighteen rmies south of 
Kuyunjik. which had attracted Ids attention on his 
former journeys. Remains of the old city of Calak were 
soon discovered there. Hie tirst excavations were 
carried on under constant difficulties, arising Jtoni iil- 
disposed authorities, superstitious fanatics, and thievish 
neighbouring tribes. Nor did these difficulties cease 
the following year: such discoveries as that of the 
gigantic human head of a hull created the greatest 
excitement in the entire province. 

The work, however, had sufficiently advanced to 
allow the first shipment to London U> be made during 
the summer of 1846, a gift to the British Museum from 
Sit Stratford Canning. The museum now accorded somc 
hnanciai aid, so that excavations could be resumed in the 
autumn, afthougli, unfortunately, without the aid of a 
draughtsman. As many pieces were too badly injured 
or broken to permit transportation, Layard Ivad to come 
to the rescue again. No architect was on the spot, 
therefore little is known to us of the architecture of tile 
ruins of Nimnid. Hie second shipment of sculpture took 
place in December, and with it ended the investigation 
of Nimrud. The palaces found here closely resembled 
those at Khorsabad. The alabaster wall coverings, 
with their row?; of reliefs, were here found still in position 
or in the ground its they had fallen, and again the same 
gigantic animal figures formed the support of the portals. 
But all was larger, more impressive, and bore a more 
vigorous character, thu sculpture, us well as the well- 
preserved Colour*. The*- ruins extended more than a 
centiny and a half further back, as far as the reign of 
King Assumasirpal, who was the Erst of the great Assyrian 
conquerors. He had built in the years 875-68 rite 
" North-western Palace " uncovered by Lnyurd. There 
followed the “Central Palate," built by his son Sal¬ 
man assar 11 , on which Li yard also worked ; of particular 
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interest was the " black obelisk,” giving an ilhistrated 
chronology of thirty-one years of the king's reign. The 
remains of the unfinish ed " South-western Palace ” with 
its reliefs are of later date, and resemble in style those of 
Khorsabad. the palace had been designed about 670 
by Asarliaddon. This entire rich collection found its 
way to the British Museum, and with La yard’s great 
publication and popular description helped materially to 
direct general interest to Assyrian art. 

But layard did not rest there. In (849, being com¬ 
missioned by the British Museum, he undertook work on 
the hills of Kuyunjik, where earlier attempts had not 
been successful, although trial excavations in 184; had 
shown some good results. Layurd now continued those 
excavations on an extensive sc;de until 1850. Again 
his efforts were crowned with success, and these results 
again went to the British Museum. He disclosed this 
time the latest [teriod of the Assyrian Empire, the seventh 
century, from which date the palace rinds of Nineveh, 
King San h crib and his grandson, Asurbanipal (Sarcbna- 
palus), were the chief representatives of this period- 
judging from outward appearance the representations 
were very much the same as on the two oilier sites, but 
a new and more animated spirit pervades these sculptures, 
an attempt to abandon the old fetters and formalities. 
Such a work as tile lioness mortally wounded in the spine, 
which, although her hindquarters are already paralysed, 
lifts his head and shoulders for a last roar, is for above all 
the creations of the older Assyrian sculpture. The ex¬ 
traordinary phenomenon is witnessed here of an art which 
fin centuries had conformed to the most rigid rules 
suddenly rising before its end to a mure vivid conception 
and interpretation of the life about it. It was not sur¬ 
prising that an explanation of this anomaly was sought 
fur, and it was assumed that Ionian influ ences had here 
rejuvenated undent Assyrian art. l r , is, however, to he 
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questioned whether the plastic art of the Ionian*, in the 
beginning of the seventh century, had already attained 
this strength. 

These Assyrian discoveries, math' in the forties, 
opened -i view of the conrt art of a secluded empire, 
showing distinctly the consecutive stages of development 
during three centuries. I is influence extended as far as 
Cyprus, where in 1845 Ludwig Ross discovered an image 
o{ King Sargon on a relict stcL*. Assyrian art belongs to 
the last pre-Christian millennium, and is, therefore, far 
later than the Egyptian, but yet is old mmigh to raise 
tin- question whether any light can be obtained 1mm 
Assyria to solve the obscure question of the origin and 
style of Homeric art. Adrien de Longp^rier pursued 
this path, and later Heinrich lirurm. 

Since Chandler s " Ionian ” expedition in 1764 Asia 
Minor had frequently been visited by several, especially 
by travellers, but they had either been guided by 
geographical considerations or had searched for the 
"seven churches of the Revelation.” Not until the 
journeys undertaken by’ Charles Texier at the instance 
of the French Government in 1833-7 did archaological 
interests again become prominent. A number of build¬ 
ings and plans of cities were drawn. unfortunately often 
so carelessly that later investigations revealed the un* 
trustworthiness of Texier's great publications. The 
Doric Temple at Assos, a city on the south coast of the 
Tread, offered some novelties to the history of art, 
Tliv primitive style of the arciiitecture, with equally 
ancient reliefs upon epistyle and metopes, all hewn out 
of tiie brittle trachyte of the ndgbbouriiood, created 
great interest. After the reliefs had been acquired by 
tltc Louvre, through the efforts of Raoul-Rodiettq, nm y 
voices assigned them to the very beginning of Greek 
sculpture. Th« American architect Joseph Thacker 
Clarke, who in 1881-3 re-txamined the entire city of 
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A<s»«, at tin- instance • •( the \rcTi:i*domical Institute of 
Ami-rua, became convinced of tin* contrary, and after 
examining the ground-plan of the temple, ascribed it 
to a period near the time of Pericles. An instructive 
t'xam|']' , showing that correct conclusions cannot always 
be definitely attained by the exclusive study either of ar¬ 
chitecture or archeology. To-day few will doubt that 
we have to deal with a peculiar provincial style of the 
sixth century. As tin- most important arelueological 
achievements of Texier’a joumev may be mentioned the 
great temple site of Aizam (for a time supposed to be 
Hellenistic, until recognized as of the time of Hadrian), 
tin 1 Temple of Augustus at Ancyta, and the rock-rdieis 
at Boghas Koi and NympliiA. These soon formed the 
object of more thorough investigations (p. 106). Another 
French expedition carried on by Philippe Lcbas in 1843-4 
proved of less importance as regards Asia Minor. Partly 
in consequence of political affairs its resnlis n-mhined 
quite fragmentary ; only parts of the work, which had 
been planned att 3 great scale, were ever published. 

The event which contributed most to our knowledge 
of Asia Minot during these years was what may be termed 
the discovery of Lyda. This Alpine peninsula, pro¬ 
jecting into the sea, on the south coast of Asia Minor, had 
in consequence of its mountainous character not been 
easily accessible. Only along its coast had it been visited, 
where Mj r rc, the place where St, Paul landed, had excited 
interest. Older descriptions of travel, as those of Clarke, 
Ludwig Mayer, and Beaufort, only suggested enough of 
the jieculiar charm of Lyciiui works of art to arouse a 
desire for more accurate knowledge. Charles Fallows, 
however, was hardly influenced by these, when he became 
the actual discoverer of Lycia. As the son of a wealthy 
banker without any vocation, he had early begun to 
travel, and since 1832 had spent several years in Italy 
and Greece. In Oh* spring of 1838 fie went to Smyrna, 
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and thence started on a three irt&iths' journey, which 
led him north by way of [’cr^smou and Troy to C on- 
Stanilhopli;, thence rirro-i country to Adalia, and then 
by Lycia, ( aria, and Lydia, back tei Smyrna, He knew 
nothing of the earlier tittnafliors, wrote his journal w ithout 
preconceptions, and with a tolerably practised pencil 
sketched what lie saw, Only after Ills return to Londuii, 
when he reported his journeys and exhibited ins sketches, 
did he realize the great number of new things he had seen 
and experienced. The greatest interest was exerted by 
the drawings from Lyda, which exhibited funereal 
monuments cm out of the rock nr standing free. Both 
displayed a striking imitation in stone of wooden archi¬ 
tecture. The decoration in reliefs of many of these 
tomb* was also remarkable. The frieze of the so-called 
Harpy Tomb of Xanthos appeared of marked importance, 
although painfully modernized in Fellows’s drawings. 

This unexpected success decided Fellows to return in 
tlic- autumn of 1639, 35 50011 33 his report had been 
printed {** Asia Minor >T ), with the purpose of investi¬ 
gating Lycia more thoroughly. He was accompanied 
by the draughtsman George Sehaxf, bom in London, 
the son of a Bavarian artist. This second journey, 
during the spring of 1840, with a stay of four months in 
Lycia, greatly enriched our knowledge oi this remote 
country’, with Its numerous and extensive mins of cities. 
Its tombs, which air? hewn out of the rock, at times 
represent wooden structures, at times the facades of 
Ionic temples; its reliefs are partly very ancient and 
partly represent a later style earned out in a distinctivr 
character, The Harpy Tffltnb, in particular, which was 
now more correctly drawn, distinctly suggested certain 
works of art in which Ionian influence was conjectured, 
and offered in its representations an interesting problem. 
Tin- copy of a wooden structure aroused Anew the question 
of the relation of wood construction to Greek arc lu lecture. 
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To these in ay hr- addl'd inscriptions ill peculiar rlcit.u iri- 
and a strange tongue, which ulk-rcd difficult problems 
to tin philologist Fellows returned home with good 
results, and reported .ill in a new book “ Lyda," to which 
semi* of Sclutrfs drawings wet'- added. The biter’s 
larger drawings were presented in iSp* by Fellows to tin<■ 
British Museum Some plates among these clearly 
showed traces ..f colour on some of the monuments. 

These new reports greatly stimulated the desire lo 
acquire the most important sculptures of Xaudios for 
the British Museum Negotiations were bi'gim with 
Turkey, and a carelessly prepared expedition was sol 
on foot, which certainly would havu failed, liad not 
Fellows offered Ins services, and with liis knowledge of 
Turkish affairs surmounted the main diff iculties. In 
January, i&p, he led the work of the sailors placed at 
his disposal by the British Navy. H»- succeeded in 
lowering the reliefs from the Harpy Tomb, which was 
eight metres high, without farther injuring it. The 
chief fmd, however, was in the neighbourhood of a great 
substructure of freestone, where torsos of statues and 
four different relief friezes were found, with pediment 
reliefs and Ionic architectural remains, all belonging to 
one building, at first known as the 41 Ionic Mumim* m of 
Victory,” but which we now term the “ Nereid Monu¬ 
ment.” Even the sailors acquired a lively interest in 
their work. They returned one day saying they had 
found something very strange, a. relief of “tlie parson 
and lib clerk, ” It wjls part of a besieged fortress, 
representing a warrior looking down from a tower, leaning 
forward, while below bjm another warrior was visible, 
thus suggesting to the sailors the church service. 

Fellows and the naval officers lived in a hut, which 
with its flat timber roof and airy portico supported by 
wooden columns had exactly the appearance of an ancient 
Lyman structure, A visitor, then Lieutenant and later 
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Admiral T. A. R Sprat t. aiv.-s a graphic dcsrript i< *ti ot 
the iife then ; “Whilst wv were Hutu,, thcst sculptures 
were daily dug out of Un; earth, and tir<jut: i i i once more 
to view. The -e:tvi;!i for UIfiTO was intefisHy exciting, 
and, in the enthusiasm of the moment, out admiration 
r >f their art was, perhaps, a little beyond their merits. 
As each block of marble was uncovered and the earth 
car- fully brushed away from its surface, the form of some 
fair Amman or stricken warrior, or ajt eastern king or a 
besieged castle became revealed, and gave rise to many 
a pleasant discussion as to the sculptor's art therein 
displayed, or the story in the history of the ancient 
Xmithi.ms therein represented—conversations, which all 
who took part in them, will ever look hack upon as among 
the most delightful in their lives. Often, alter the work 
of the day was over and the- niglit had closed in. when we 
had gathered round the log fire in the comfortable Turkish 
cottage which formed the headquarters of the party, we 
were accustomed to sally forth, torch in hand. Charles 
Fellows as cicerone, to cast a midnight look of admiration 
on. some spiriu-d battle scene or headless Venus, which 
had Intm tin.- gTeat prize of the morning's work." Within 
a short rime a great deal was tins acquired : eighty-six 
cases were packed and sent with great difficulty to the 
distant coast to be placed there on n warship, and thus 
taken to l^mdon. tint even this did not suffice. With 
the inadequately equipped expedition it had been im¬ 
possible to remove the great block covering lhe Tomb 
tii Payava (Horse Tomb). In consequence another 
and bettor-equipped expedition was sent out in 1843*4, 
the leadership ol which Fellows again assumed. A 
numerous stufT accompanied him, the draughtsman 
George Stbarf, the architect Rohde Hawkins, besides 
othem to make plaster casts of such monuments as could 
not well be removed. Finally twenty-seven cases were 
shipped contain mg the new finds the two hup- to mbs 
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of Payava and Herehi (Chimaera Tomb), several friezes, 
among which the one giving ;i graphic representation of 
cock-fights in a poultry-yard is of special ini crest, and 
lastly a number of casts of rock-reliefs in very remote 
places. 

In the Lyrian Room the British Museum acquired a 
department quite unique and only overshadowed by 
the proximity ot the Elgin Marbles, and with the ex¬ 
ception of tin: reliefs of Giolbashi in Vienna (Chap. VII) 
quite unrivalled in the world. 

In more than one aspect Lye tan art, the chid monu¬ 
ments of which date from Gyms to the end of the fifth 
century, suggests problems and offers solutions to the 
history of Greek art. Great light is thrown here upon 
Ionic art *in Asia Minor. Unfortunately these monu¬ 
ments were not exhibited in the museum in a manner 
corresponding to their importance ; they were crowded, 
and objects which should have been together were 
separated, thus making a study of than most difficult. 
Moreover, nothing was done for their publication. 'Hie 
Museum did not devote a new* volume to them in its 
** Ancient Marbles”; the architectural drawings of Rohde 
Hawkins have disappeared. Scliarfs drawings remained 
a lung time unused in the archives of the museum; no 
publication of the chief monument, the Nereid Tomb, 
appeared for thirty years, and the record then under¬ 
taken wa? a private enterprise. 

Some public recognition was accorded to Fellows. He 
refused a remuneration with the words, reflecting on 
Lord Elgin, that he was not a dealer in stone; the 
reward he desired, an expression of thanks on the part 
of Parliament, was withheld (the distinction appeared 
too great), but the Queen knighted him. In May, 1845, 
lie became Sir Charles, and in the following October there 
already was a Lady Fellows. 


u 
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At the sam*- time ns the Assyrian and Lydian sculptures, 
other valuable remains from Asia Minor reached the 
British .Museum, evidence of a noble and pore Greek 
art. In the autumn of 1S41, when Fellows went to 
Constantinople to remove some of the difficult in 
connection with his Lyrian plans, he fomid on the list 
of demands made by Great Britain to the Porte a wish 
to remove some of the rebels built into the fortress walls 
of Budnin (the ancient Hulka masses), Fellows looted 
up® tliis as “an unreasonable request,” and by re¬ 
linquishing it he secured acquiescence In the Lycian 
demands But the plan was by no means abandoned in 
consequence of his action, 

The objects in question w ere twelve relief tahlets, built 
for decorative purposes into the fortress wall df a castle, 
erected by the Knights Hospitallers. These had greatly 
aroused the curiosity of travellers, as in all probability 
they were the remains of ■me of the wonders of the world, 
the neighbouring Mausoleum, Even to enter a Turkish 
fortress was most difficult (particularly one as strongly 
fortified as Budnm), so that taking stones out of its walls 
appeared almost an impossibility. But the word im- 
possibk did not exist in the vocabulary of the energetic 
representative of Great Britain at the Sublime Porte, 
the same Sir Stratford Canning who had helped La yard 
in his undertaking at Nimrud (p. 89), He succeeded m 
overcoming all difficulties after three years, and received 
in 1846 a firman giving him permission to remove the 
slabs. This was, of coursi?, carried out at once. The 
work lasted a month, and in the same year the remains 
of the Amazon frieze of the Mausoleum were added to 
the Lycian treasures in the British Museum. This 
addition created great interest. So when shortly after 
this Frau Sibylla Merteits-Schaffhausen, a great lover of 
art, discovered a well-preserved similar stab in the sum¬ 
mer-house of the Villa d’Ncgro at Genoa, and i»sm 1 piaster 
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copies of it taken, tin - officials of the British Museum 
recognized without diflktilty a piece of the *ime frieze, 
which may have been taken thither centuries ago by a 
Knight of St. John. The prospect of recovering more 
of these scattered pieces must have appeared most en¬ 
ticing. 

This thought fascinated one of the officials at the 
museum, Charles Thomas Newton, then thirty years 
old, a man combining great learning and a keen sense 
for art with a quiet, persistent energy. He studied 
Halicarnassus thoroughly with a view oi definitely es¬ 
tablishing the site of the old Tomb of Mansolre, and at 
last his aim appeared witliin reach. He arranged to 
be sent in 1852 to Mytileae as vice- consul, and from 
there he also acted temporarily as consul in Rhodes, 
According to the directions of tile Foreign Office seven 
years of diplomatic service in the Levant were to be- 
combined with the task of contributing new acquisitions 
to the British Museum. Already on his outward journey 
Newton ! s hopes wore raised on seeing a beautiful Amazon 
in the small museum at Constantinople; it obviously 
belonged to the frieze of the Mausoleum. Some other 
fragments were discovered walled into houses in Rhodes. 
But it was not till 1855 that Newton entered for the first 
time the castle of Budnm. A pair of large lions caught 
liis eye at once, built into the walls on the side of the sea, 
and evidently belonging to the Mausoleum, The time for 
action had now come. The ambassador, who had become 
Lord Stratford de RedcMe, acquiesced willingly in 
Newton’s undertakings, which were a continuation of 
liis own former plans. The fortunate turn of events in 
the Crimean War (Sevastopol had fallen} helped to 
second the demands of the British ambassador. In the 
meantime Newton Iiad uncovered in Constantinople the 
serpent column an the Atmeidan, the remains of a Pan- 
hehunic offering hom the spoils of Plafcea. Two German 
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scholars living in Constantinople, Otto Frick and P. A. 
Dithier, were thus enabled to discover and decipher the 
dedicatory inscription thereon. 

White the firman of the Pone was delayed, Newton 
occupied lits time in a search for the Mausoleum, and 
finally decided on exactly the same spot which had b*n 
fixed upon thirty years previously by the English archi¬ 
tect T. L. Donaldson. But only on New Year's Day. 
1S57, was die ground first broken. Nine months of 
laborious and exciting work brought forth a number of 
precious marbles, among them innumerable fragments, 
out of which the statues ot Mausolos and Artemisia were 
reconstructed ; further a colossal torso of a rider dressed 
as a Persian ; lour slabs of the east frieze belonging to the 
side when* Scopas worked, tliree of these fitter! tn one 
another. The art of Scopas, Timotheos, Leochares. anil 
Bryaxis appeared here far more b rilliantl y than one would 
have anticipated from the friezes already in London. 
One of the chief works of Greek plastic art of the middle 
of the fourth century was regained in so tor as we may 
hope to gain anything of the kind; and eventually 
through Newton's energy all the fragments were gathered 
into the British Museum, including those in Genoa, 
Constantinople, and Rhodes. So many and important 
remains had been found ol this marvellous Ionic structure, 
that the ardiitect P. Popplewell Pullan, who had in the 
meantime arrived, tried to undertake a reconstruction, 
a task tor which he was hardly qualified. 

But even these great results did not satisfy Newton. 
The following winter he went over to Cnidus and un¬ 
covered, in the deserted mins of this old and prosperous 
metropolis, probably ior the first time with any degree 
of accuracy, the plan of a Greek city. The greatest 
treasure, however, was the marvellous statue of the seated 
Demt'ter, which adequately represents the brilliant 
Praxitdean period oi Attic art. To tliis was added the 
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following summer, by a fortunate accident, the discovery 
oi tlfce Doric mom uncut remotely situated cm the coast 
overlooking tin battlefield %vlii^re In 394 Kon<*n overcame 
thf Lacedaemonian fleet. The: huge trenching lion of 
Pent dir marble, which bad crowned the monument, 
was a very welcome find* but Hhj embarking of so huge 
a block occupied a full month. As a final achievement 
Newton took all die seated status winch had lined the 
Pm ci?k nal Way on the south of Miletus from the harbour 
of Panormts to the sanctuary of Apollo Phiksios T the 
Dldymaii n r Ten suited Htatnes and two lions, bv tlidr 
position suggesting Egyptian temple avenues, testified 
to the glorious period of Miktos before the Ionian Revolt, 
the time when the capital of Ionia maintained a close 
connection with the land oi the Nik. 

After having acted as consul in Rome for a year* 
NVwmn returned hi e£6i to the British Museum and 
assumed the maaageincnt of its Greek and Roman 
antiquities. Ho could claim tli.it in consequence of his 
wi;?rk in Amu Minor the department of sculpture bad 
been more extensively enriched than by arty other 
undertaking since the tunes of Lon! Elgin. Nor did 
Newton allow 1 imy opportunity for acquiring new treasures 
Ui escape. The following example dearly illustrates tills. 
In the year 1862 a statue* shattered into many fragments* 
had been Sound in Yuison (Vaucluse), the ancient V.isio, 
On the advice oi an expe rt the owner applied to the 
Museum iw Paris m October, 1868, and when refused 
ths re offered it to the British Museum, with the result 
that Newton merelj answered he would inspect it at 
sus earliest opportunity However* nothing kippriied. 
and the owner renewed his offer again to both 
Museums, 25 July, :S69. this time enclosing a small 
photograph. 

Paris again declined on 3 i July : but in consequence 

the importance oi the statue Newton imnoiinted at 
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once lus approaching visit. He Will's “ 1 took ray 
portmantettii and went ever to Fran re.'’ Tbe purchase 
w:is concluded in a few hours, and on n August Newton 
was able to write to the owner that the British 51 ■■ ■■■>■ ism 
was willing to pay 25,000 ir. (£1000), Hie subject o£ 
this rapid purchase proved to be the PolykJcitsn Dia- 
dummos, with which we first became acquainted in this 
copy. The gradual purchases of the Earnest? collection 
in Rome, of the Blacae collection, and tin* chief objects 
iu the Pourtnjfa collection in Parts, together with two 
Castellani collections in Rome, at a total expense of 
£100,000, nut only increased this department in the 
museum, but added greatly to the collections of gold, 
gems, bronzes, and vases. Newton also promoted for: ign 
excavations, or secured their results for the museum. 
He secured ill 1859 horn Biliottj and SaJzminn in Rhodes 
the valuable collection of antique vases, which they had 
excavated on the ancient site of Kmneiros. The naval 
officers R. Murdoch Smith and E. A, Poacher had with 
great success, in x86o. explored the district of ancient 
Cyrano, and found a number of Hellenistic find Roman 
sculptures, rind in the Cyrenak town of Benghazi, the 
British consul George Dennis, to whom we owe one of the 
most delightful books on Etruria, Iiad been actively 
collecting lor the museum. The architect Pul Ian con¬ 
tinued liis researches cm different temples on the west 
Wiast of Asia Minor (Teos and Smmtheion), and uncovered 
in 1866 a number of reliefs at Priene, at hist ineurrectlv 
attributed to the frieze of the Temple of Athene Polias, 
dedicated by Alexander the Great. They actually 
belong to a later decoration from within the temple. 
These fragments also came to the British Museum. 
But the most important accession? were the result of 
another enterprise, As one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world, the Temple of Artemis at Ephcsos ranked 
beside the Mausoleum. It bad been rebuilt in great 
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splendour aft i t the fire of Hurostratoa iii 356. In the 
marshy sot! nil traces of the temple had been lost, even 
its exact locality was uncertain, Tin* architect J, T, 
Wood was s« nt in 1B63 by the British Museum and the 
Society ni DMmif in search of it. and after miny years 
ol weary < !iort hr located it in 1869 bdmv lIn hill ot 
Ay:tsolut. exactly- where the geographer Heinrich Ktejwrt 
had indicted it thirty ysars earlier. Thera followed 
live years of most laborious investigations {to 18-7-5) m 
the swamp six metres below the present surface, it may 
have been partly in consequence of these unfavourable 
circumstances, partly of inadequate preparations, but 
unhappily there can be no question of the fart that the 
excavations have only partly attained their object, and 
essentially If ir tile stamp of careless working. The 
mighty pit i ii of architecture covered with rdiefe, which 
haw readied the British Museum, are indeed of the 
Itest importance. The drums of columns with most 
beautiful sculptured reliefs, remains of the.- tolmnnis 
Ctv/t mentioned by Pliny, and. above all. the remains 
of col umns with similar decorations of an earlier temple, 
the time of Crtnsus, justified dm great admiration they 
aroused. This decoration on columns was novel, mid 
the comparison offered by the consummate ait of tin- 
fourth century with the archaic uf tlie sixth century was 
most instructive. But the effort of raising these huge 
pieces of si ulpBire front such a depth led to an utter dis¬ 
regard of till* plan of the temple as a whole, a problem 
which was never correctly solved- Since then this site— 
British property—has remained a desolate waste. A 
recent visitor expressed himself thus; “What th-ts it 
look like today ? Om- shudders at the desolate heap 
of rubbish vrilidt meets Liu- rye. It fills a ditch several 
hundred yards long, a picture of utter neglect. Better 
to have left it covered than create such damage," This 
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dwM ediy is going too far. in view of what we have ac¬ 
quired by Wood's labour and the gain these treasures iiave 
been to the British Museum. England must have felt in 
honour bound to resume these excavations and carry 
them out with all the technical skill acquired ol late 
years. It is therefore most gratifying that the British 
Museum, under the efficient and energetic guidance of 
Cecil Smith, has resumed this laborious task so long 
neglected. May the results bring the desired solutions. 

1 he enterprises undertaken and promoted by N^wtun 
liave the same significance for the art of the fourth century 
as file older discoveries of *Egina and Bass* and the 
acquisition of the sculptures of Pericles have for the fifth 
century. The statues of the Bidymaion and the old re¬ 
mains of columns of the Artemision at Ephesos, together 
with the Lycian Harpy Tomb, date back to the sixth 
century. In consequence of the energy of Fellows and 
Nfirton the British Museum has triumphant lv retained 
its old position as the treasure - house of the most re¬ 
markable collection of Greek sculpture. 

Newton's activity becomes the more significant if 
compared with the quiet at the British Museum, in his 
department, since he left in 18S8. and only of late lias 
some activity again been shown, Newton was at the 
same time the organizer of scientific archeology in 
England; in former times the study of numismatics 
had been carried on there almost exclusively, although 
in a very creditable manner, by Poole, Head, and their 
colleagues. Newton was one of the founders of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studirs in iS;g. 
and or the Egyptian Exploration Fund in i8Sa; and 
took part in establishing the Archaeological School in 
AtJiens in rfiSy. He exercised Ids office as curator of the 
treasures at the British Museum with the most magnani¬ 
mous generosity to all, including foreigner;, a generosity 
which should be the model fnr all, but unfortimutely 
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!■» not ilways found, even in Mmt departments of the 
British Museum, 


From anothf-T source researcltes were undertaken about 
this timt* in the interior ot Asia Minor, Napoleon Ill’s 
interest in the history of Caesar lidped to advance a 
number of scientific enterprises. Thus in 1S61 Georges 
Perrot. one of the most distinguislicd students of the 
French School in Athens, was placed at the head of a 
"Galatian expedition." Its main object was the com¬ 
plete excavation and reading of the account ol hisgnvcm- 
Wfflt drawn up by the Emperor Augustus, which both in 
.Latin and Greek versions covered the walls of the Temple 
of Augustus and Roma at Ancyra (now Angora). The 
architect E. Guillaume and the photographer Jules Delbet 
accompanied iVrrot. Busbdre had discovered and copied 
■the Latin text of the “ Momimcntum Ancyrunom ,T more 
than three hundred yeans before, and later travellers had 
partly copied the Greek. Large fragments of this very 
important record were now uncovered. But of greater 
importance for archaeology was the expedition undertaken 
by Penut aiid his companions into the neighbouring 
Cappadocia to re-examine the rock-reliefs at Boghas- 
KoI which Texier had seen and noted. A strange un- 
Greek art was disclosed here, rather suggestive of Meso¬ 
potamian designs, but at the same time independent. In 
Northern Asia Minor these rock-reliefs frequently appear 
as far os the neighbourhood of Smyrna where the “ Kara- 
bel" (black stone) of Nympluo, a warrior image, had 
already attracted the attention of Texier, But quite 
different again is the so-called Niobe on the Sipylos, an 
okl-Phrygian image of CybeJe. lu these rock-reliefs 
we come in contact with die art of a very ancient Asian 
people, which apparently developed under the influence 
of the llittites ol Northern Syria* But it remained 
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doubtful wither wt were to suppose, as man)' have 
done since the publication oi William Wright's Empire 
of Lhe Hittites” in t8&4„ that the political rule ol this 
nation, or merely its civilizing influence, extended over 
the whole ot Asia Minor, Excavations carried on m the 
autumn of rgo6 by Hugo Winckler (Berlin) have demon¬ 
strated the fact that Boghas-Khd was indeed the capital 
oi Hu- Empire of tlu.' Hittites. Clay tablets, forming .in 
enormous body of archives, m Hittite and Babylonian 
characters, promise some solution for the problems of 
the prehistoric times of Asia Minor. Remains of walls 
and of sculpture (lions) may attract further excavators. 
Other plans of Napoleon III included a Macedonian ex¬ 
pedition, with which L&m Heuzey, a colleague of PuitoPs, 
and the architect Houord Baumet were commissioned 
by tlie emperor, Tile study of the battlefields of Pliur- 
sati«, of Philippi, and oi Pydna was its main object. 
But Hetizey with great thoroughness extended bis task 
so as to include a number ol monuments in Thrace as 
wdl as different architectural sites, Among the latter 
u <*re noted the remains of an extensive villa, until then 
unknown, of Hellenistic times, near Paiatitxa in Southern 
Macedonia. The co-operation of tlu architect proved 
latest efficient. A grave relief of two women from 
Plinrsalos proved of interest in consequence of its archaic 
character. Excellent publications appeared showing the 
results of both expeditions. 

Mention must br made litre of the journey to Thasos 
math- by the Baris academician E. Miiier, in 18(14. 
Although it was undertaken chiefly for the sake ot in¬ 
scriptions, excavations enriched Uie Louvre with two 
choice pre-Attk works of Ionic art r the frieze of an altar 
dedicated to the Nymphs and Apollo of delicate archaic 
style, nearly related tn the H:u-pv Tomb, and the extra¬ 
ordinarily well-finished grave relief oi Phills, This 
shows in a imuked degree the “ pasioso " style, ;is rapid- 
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sen ted by the relief of Pliarsilos, in which Brtinn seeks 
to find the peculiantiis ol the relief work of Northern 
Greece. It is in any case a peculiarly skilful variety of 
the Ionic style. 


The most northern territory opened during this period 
to our science is the land of the Scythians in Southern 
Russia. Upon archeological explorations there the 
Russian Government expended great sums. These aimed 
chiefly at uncovering the graves of Scythian kings or 
chieftains, forming artificial lulls in the Crimea near 
Kertch or beyond the straits in the peninsula of Taman 
or again near the Dnieper. The French emigrant Paul 
Dull ux, Ur ho had entered the Russian service and took a 
keen interest in antiquities, opened in 1830 the Kul Oba 
(frill of ashes 1 near Kc-rtcli, and disclosed for the first time 
the wealth of gold treasures in these tombs of rulers. 
Below the great earth-hill was found hidden a s-:pnkhral 
chamber of masonry, which find a wooden ceding after 
the fashion of Scythian houses. The body of the cliicf 
and the walls of the tomb showed tracts of garments 
decorated with gold ■, the rich decorations of tin grave 
were completed hy a gold shield and a gold scabbard 
(with the name of the artist Pomacho inscribed on it), 
both with reliefs, and a large amphora of electron (a 
mixture of silver and gold). Die longs’ tombs on the 
Dnieper were only examined considerably later by the 
Russian archaeological commission under the scientific 
guidance of Ludolf Stephani. In accordance with the 
literary evidence o( Herodotus on the tombs of the Scy¬ 
thian mk-rs, which in the main proved correct, some ni 
the largest hills were opened, among a vast number lying 
between rkaterinoshv and Alexandrovsk on the right 
bank of the rivc-r_ 

On opening the ' Meadow Tomb" near the village of 
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Alexandrapol In 1862-3 *1 was found that the- grave had 
been opened and robbed at some former time- The 
same was found to be the case in the large IiiD of Kurgan 
near Nikopol in 1862-3, although the robber had hero 
lieen overtaken by disaster, for in a passage was found 
a body with a lamp near the treasures. The gold decora¬ 
tions of a broad quiver fgorytos) and a scabbard as well 
as a silver amphora, all decorated with reliefs of Greek 
workmanship, were the main objects, but besides these 
wens many trinkets of gold. In the sepulcliral dumber 
of the wife of the ruler a painted wooden ouffin presented 
an artistic novelty. 

Where did this art originate ? In the tombs of the 
Crimea numerous Attic vsisus, many of great beauty, 
testify to tlie active commercial intercourse existing 
between Athens and the liuid of the Scythians. An 
A then tan vase painter, Xenophuntos, who apparently 
had settled in Panttkapaion (Etertch). also suggests a 
transference of Attic art in this manner. Tlic subject 
oi Iris painting, a somewhat fantastically elaborated 
“ Hunt of Darius.’' indicates tlic taste of a rather barbaric 
public. One felt inclined to attribute the mam objects 
found in the graves to tlic same influence, the great and 
small vessels in gold, silver, and electron, and the splendid 
gold trinkets, Greek ;in forms h:id here* been combined 
with the national Scythian objects, and with surprising 
accuracy the characteristic life of the ancient Cossacks 
had been grasped and rendered. We sec the Scythians 
at war; they talk together, they stretch their bows, 
a painful dental operation is rendered or a wounded leg 
bandaged. Again we find them on the steppes engaged 
in leashing together or breaking in their horses. Every 
movement is copied from life:. The Greek objects besides 
these show mannerism and a somewhat lifeless style, and 
indicate at times misconceptions, but, cm the other hand, 
it is true Lkey present remarkably fine: and pure decorative 
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effects .md images of animals. An accurate copy of the 
braid of tin; Parthcnos on gold plaques clearly indicates 
a connection with A Hums, and ft n probab]. that tin*** 
objects of the fifth and fourth centuries may have been 
imported from Attica, | 3 ut a mixed Attic-Scythim art 
was represented, and was largely practised in the land 
of the Scythians either by Greeks or by Scythians who had 
had their training in Greece (e.g, Focnacltfl). After 
Alliens, femia may also claim a share in the beauty of 
this splendid art, a beauty which forgers have tried to 
imitate. The 11 Tiara of Saitaphaines ” is still in the 
memory of ail. Them* great treasures form the pride of 
the collection of antiquities at the Hermitage in St. Peters¬ 
burg. As regards tire golden jewels, no other collection 
can compete with it. The great publication, '* Anti- 
qnit6s du Bospboro Cimm&iem," issued by imperial 
munificence. and the reports of the Archaeological Com* 
mission of St. Petersburg have served to make these 
treasures known in a worthy manner. 
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T HE flood of archaeological discoveries continued 
almost without intermission to the beginning oi 
thi- axtifi, finally with Newton’s discoveries in Asia Minor 
attaining a height that recalled the beginning of the 
century. A pause now intervened, interrupted only now 
and then by single discoveries. 

In 1662 Ernst Curtius and the architects Karl Bottklior 
and Heinrich Straek undertook a journey to Athens with 
the object of studying its antiquities. Curtins devoted 
Iris attention to tin; Pnyx and its topographical problems. 
Botticher directed his studies to the buildings on tiir- 
AcpopoUs, while Straek began excavating the completely 
buried Theatre of Dionysos, 

In the following spring there was discovered near Rome, 
at Prima Porta, the ancient Saxi Rubra, where- Con¬ 
stantine gained dominion of the world, the villa oi the 
Empress Li via. with landscape [huntings on the walk 
and a statue of her consort, the must authentic portrait 
of Augustus, which, in consequence of the courtly sym¬ 
bolism displayed on the cuirass and the vivid traces of 
colour, excited the greatest interest, Rome also offered 
something new of the times of Augustus. In 1861 
Napoleon III secured from the dethroned royal family 
of Naples the Villa Faroes* on the Palatine, and he 
commissioned the Roman architect Pietro Rosa with 
the excavation of the imperial palaces as far as they lay 
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witiiin its limits. These rxcavutions provnri of the 
freatist imputacfc ff>r «mr knowledge of tlie Palatine 
buddings, t>| th*: Flavian Palace m partic ular . A must 
gratifying discovery was made just before the close (1869) 
by the uncovering of a part ol the house of Livia or of 
Germametis, situated lower and in consequence better 
preserved. Three vaulted chambers have retained their 
murnl paintings, more delicate and lovely and of greater 
originality than anything Horen kmcum or Pompeii can 
show, Tim great significance of this discovery was only 
revealed hi ter on. 

Titus the seventh decade was not wholly lacking in 
discoveries—apart from those mentioned at the end of 
tile last chapter, which were, for the most part, only 
published later—but yet a check was perceptible. Hence 
the question arose : What had so far been attain'd ? 
How far was oar archaeological material enriched in 
consequence of these numerous discoveries ? And what 
Ud science gunned thereby ? 

At the beginning of the century archeology had worked 
almost entirely with Roman materia]. Now nearly all 
the countries surrounding the Mediterranean—the entire 
Greek region from Sicily to Asia Minor—were included 
in our consideration, and rendered available for scientific 
examination by means of travels, investigations, and 
excavations. Pompeii mid Etruria had been added; 
and Egypt and Assyria had extended our horuou bevon.fl 
the classical lands. 

Greek art, which now become known not only in copies, 
but in its original farms, occupied the central point of 
scientific investigation, and the outlines of its develop¬ 
ment could now be dearly tinted. A faint ray of light 
hud been ttirown by ilycenoi into prehistoric times, the 
contents of the Regulini-Gidassi tomb (p, 70) helped to 
illustrate Homeric art, the rock-reliefs of Asia Minor, to 
which belonged the supposed Niche of Sipylos- mentioned 
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bv Homer (p. 105), belonged likewise to prehistoric times. 
True Creek art, on the other hand, was supposed to begin 
only about 600, when tin* names of Creek artists first 
appear. But from that period until the lime id Alexander 
Hie Great, three centuries of Greek art could clearly be 
traced. 

Doric architecture was represented by numerous 
temples both in the west (Sicily and Pactum) and in 
Greece proper. Examples of the ionic style were less 
numerous, and of early times iu particular none were 
known, so that the Temple of Athene at PrUme. of the 
time of Alexander the Great, was regarded as the normal 
type of temple. Nevertheless, these materials sufficed for 
tiie gifted Gottfried Semper to establish the fundamental 
points of the development of architecture, and to dis¬ 
tinguish their chief periods ; wink Karl Botticber, a 
logical and systematic thinker, but lacking in the historic 
sense, reconstructed by a brilliant effort of abstraction 
tiie Doric temple before our eyes in its entirety, in the 
strict co-ordination of its parts and in its relation to the 
ritual conditiuns- 

It is entirely owing to rite discovery of vases riot we 
had gained any definite knowledge of Greek painting. 
These paintings on vases have been compared to the 
delicate rays of the moon, as contrasted with the bright 
sunlight of tlie great Greek painting, for ever lost to us. 
It is true these products of a handicraft can never re¬ 
place those masterpieces, but the firm hand and the 
delicate perception in these modest works breathe a more 
truly Greek spirit than the Late work at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and they place us more closely in touch with 
the original artist than any description m undent litera¬ 
ture. Thus they offered suggestions to the imagination 
in helping to reconstruct a picture of the great beauty 
lost. And artists with a classical training like the 
brothers Riepenhanscn, united with so sympathetic a 
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master in science as Friedrich Gottlieb Wekker, recon¬ 
structed in drawings rim mural pointings at Delphi of 
the great Pofygnotcri. 

Etruscan mural pictures gave us seme iaint indication 
of the progress of style of Greek painting. The great 
mosaic of Alexander found at Pompeii indicated for the 
first time, although in ttie coarser material of mosaic, 
the pictorial treatment of historical events in the grand 
style. Furthermore, the constant finds of Pompeian 
paintings greatly extended out knowledge of tire mytho- 
logical treatment of subjects. 

In plastic art the gain was greater. The oldest metopes 
of Selinus, and perhaps, too, the frieze of Asses, seemed 
to take us farther back tluin the sixth century-, and indi* 
rated, if not a primitive, at Least a very archaic art. 


The heavily proportioned statues from the Sacred Way 
at Didymaion, the archaic reliefs on the drums of the 
Artemtsk'ii at Ephesus, the frieze of the Lycian Harpy 
Tomb, in which, for all its limitations, an awakening 
charm is already faintly seen, all these illustrated tin- 
art of the sixth century in different directions. The 
distinction formt-lv tnadi-, in architecture, between the 
Doric and fontc styles now, in consequence of these new 
impressions, began to be applied to sculpture as well. 
Such was the distinction in the art of the fifth ceurury 
between the .'Eginetan, the few Olympian, ;ind the later 
SeUrumtine sculptures on the one hand—and the Athenian 
and Pbigalian masterpieces tun the other; we were only 
beginning to know plastic art of the *' lofty style.” In 
a si milar manner the finds at Halicarnassus, at Ephesos, 
at Cnidos helped to illustrate the art of sculpture, which 
hsid been transplanted to Asia Minor. The Apoxyomcnos 
and the Sophocles completed the chain. New points liad 
been gained by which comparative study was promoted, 
which enriched the picture of the development of sculpture 
unfolding before our eyes, A whole scries of “ Histories 
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Greek Sculpture *' Itfgan, either awakening or strength¬ 
ening prejudice. .vs if tUes history of Greek iirt were con¬ 
fined to plastic art. Tills, in consequence, came so much 
into the foreground;, tiiat the sense of the indissoluble 
union of the three arts was gradually lost. 

The series of new discoveries ended, as has been said, 
with the time of Alexander the Great, Duwfats were 
pressed constantly in regard to the Vanns of Melos, 
whether site had not better be placed in the fourth or even 
in tive fifth century; fur she seemed too good for the 
Hellenistic period, The less we knew of this period the 
less ability we felt inclined to ascribe to it. For here a 
great gap remained in our knowledge, a 11 the more keenly 
felt as Uteratuir offered next to no assistance. Credit 
must be given to Wolfgang Hdbig for having started 
new investigations; he had studied nt the- University of 
Bonn as a ton temporary of Kitsch] and Jahn. Ttie 
catalogues he undertook in rS68 of the mural paintings 
of Herculanenm and Pompeii led him to further investiga¬ 
tions, which he published fully in 1873. Hu main join! 
upon which he laid stress was that these paintings, 
although executed in Itomnn times, can with rare- ex- 
copthms be traced to Hellenistic art, and tills they repro¬ 
duce in more or less weakened or distorted copies, Roman 
art, he maintained, differed from the above, and fre- 
quentiy was coarsely realistic. To prove Ms results 
Hulbig undertook a long scrub of single investigations, 
wliicb may be designated as tie- first attempt at a History 
of the Civilisation of the Hellenistic ago. With this a 
new basis Mad been established for our knowledge of lute 
Greek art and of painting in particular. The general 
view at first obscured the differences, but the way had 
beat prepared lor assigning new discoveries, which 
soon followed to their proper sphere. On the other hand, 
Roman art hud to sudd th Pompeian painting " (u Hellen¬ 
ism, and had to be prepared for further restrictions. 
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A new genera non undertook the task >A sciMitjfieahy 
working over these new discoveries. In Germany three 
leading representatives of the older generation were 
caHed away during the sixties: Gerhard, Welcker, and 
Jaim, Otfried Muller had already died in Greece in iS^o, 
Heinrich Rninn remained active at the Arclueological 
Institute in Rome, training hjs younger ci>JJefign.rs, 
(intil called to Munich in 1865. when he smrendcred his 
Roman post to He] big. For the constantly growing 
number of chairs of Archeology founded at tlie Gorman 
universities, it was possible to find able young nitm who 
liatl gained their archeological training at the Institute, 
This thorough preparation of the teacher and the ex¬ 
tended teaching of archeology, even at the smaller 
German universities, gave German science a preponder¬ 
ance tor some time, as was even admitted by foreigners. 
Many foreigners, particularly Greeks, came to the 
German universities. The French School at Athens tinder 
Am<$ 46 e Daveluy and Emily Buraoul rcinucifd very 
; only in Pans was then? any archaeological activity 
in France. England bad not yet organized the study of 
archeology ; (.ambridge only later established the first 
chair, Italy took part only in isolated cases, and then 
chiefly in connection with the Archajological Institute; 
gradually, however, the first indie at ions appeared of the 
prehistoric researches which developed quiie apart from 
and independently of classical archaeology, rather in con¬ 
nection with natural science and the Jiistory of civilization 
(Chap. Vnij. The interest oi the Greeks was almost 
entirely absorbed by Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

* * ■ > 

The new trend of archaeological science affected exca¬ 
vations likewise, What had been discovered up to the 
time, apart from Pompeii, were single objects or single 
structures; even Newton's undertaking borv this rhar- 
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after, exoc[>i at ( nidos, wije r« ihc £!<nmd'pLm of the 
■. ntin- city wits uncovered. Frequently the discoveries 
were brought About by accidnit, ;is the hirinJ sites in 
Southern Etruria For the future it bceanti desirable 
to undertake extensive plans only after careful and 
scientific preparations had been made, and to carry them 
out exhaustively. The co-operation of well-trains! 
at detects and those f ami liar with ancient architecture 
was needed ; tor many of the past undertakings showed 
a great lack of these. Alexander Conie was the first 
to recognise and to remedy tliis defect. Comte, a pupil 
of Gerhard, had, after finishing his studies, is 1856-7, 
undertaken a voyage to the most northern islands of the 
Archipelagu (Samothrace, Itabros, Lemnos, and Thasosj 
and to Lesbos, with a view of filling a gap in the .Egenn 
cruise of Ludwig Boss. This journey was most eventful, 
though excavations were not undertaken: indeed, such 
an idea was still ran-. From the enstk* hill of Mytikme 
he looked over to the shores of Asia Minor, where, the 
Crimean War being now over, Turkish soldiers were rov¬ 
ing about in bands, and making the country' inaccessible 
ior scientific research, particularly by a single individual. 
After having published Ids description of the islands, 
Come went to "Rome and met Newton, Newton was 
just then, in 1859, exhibiting in the Palazzo Caff are®, 
occupied by the Prussian Legation, his drawings and 
photographs <j| the Mausoleum, and his oil 1 it discoveries 
of Asia Minor. He then had succeeded where Conzy had 
believed it impossible. The importance of what had 
been acquired, tlie conversations with (lie liappy dis¬ 
coverer, the remembrance of the many sites he had to 
leave unexplored, all tliis combined to leave Coji2c no 
peace. 

After an extensive journey over Greece—Conze and 
the writer of this book were tbt v first to receive travelling 
studentships of the Arcliaological Institute—and years 
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*P®t ill teaching iit Gottingen and Halit-, C<jnzr was 
•.'ant'd in ififwj to tbv University of Vienna, when? greater 
; rospccis were opened to Ijjju. Thu study ol .srcti2*oIjcig'v 
was completely neglected in Austria . had not WettemicJi 
in his day forbidden membership in tiie Arclmtilogiaii 
Institute, <jf which he 1 dm seif was EhrcnprUsident 
{president m l'air, as he jestingly said) ? Besides or¬ 
ganizing the nrclueologivat studies at the university, 
and travelling in Austria to view its Roman, remains, 
t'onze undertook the task qi arousing a wider interest in 
orchieological questions. 

In the year 187s, lor instance, fie gave a lecture on 
“ two Greek islands, Syra and Sanjothrace. 1 ' Sj*ra, as 
the centre in the Cyclades, inherited the once im¬ 
portant trade of the neighbouring island ol Delos * while 
tfie sanctity of the latter had during the last fifty years 
passed over to Tenos, with its Evangdisma. So the 
remote Satnoihruce with its mystery cult had yielded its 
place to the convents of A thus, the "sacred mountain " 
01 Oriental Christianity. Both islands wort within the 
sphere 0/ Austrian trade and Austrian politics, In 
alluding to this Court closed with the following words : 

" It isto be hoped the ban will soon be raised which closes 
this remarkable and little-known island, with its important 
monuments. The authoritative word may be uttered any 
day.” The demand was not in vain. The Government 
on its own initiative requested Count to supply a scheme 
for excavations, which he was eventually commissioned 
to execute with two architects from Vienna, the pains¬ 
taking Alois Hauser .tnd the gifted Guorge Niemann oi 
Hanover. Thus tile important co-operation of architects 
ivas secured. To these a photographer was added, 
Newton liad already made use of photography, although 
it was not developed as it is to-day; but it proved indis- 
pensablr for all future undertakings. A man-of-war was 
placed by tin* Government at their disposal, sc* that in 
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May -and June, 1873, -‘Xca valiumi were carried on in 
Samut brace for six weeks. These were so successful 
Unit in the aut umn of 1875 u ? COtld expedition was 
undertaken for two months. Besides Conze and Hauser, 
Otto I tom dorr, then of Prague, was among the workers. 

Samothnvce is a rough, rocky island, sonrcwhat remote 
and rarely visited by 5hi|>s. On it ate very few level 
pUiiTOj QVCtt of moderate extent. Since CoriQ't visit in 
18(13 the French vkc-ootisnl Champoiseau had excavated 
and collected two hundred fragments of a large ftntuh- 
statue at K a balls, a city situated opposite, and these 
had been sent to Parts. A beautiful statin of Nike laid 
from these fragments beat pieced together, and at first, 
strange to say, it was classed as “ a mediocre decorative 
figure of a late period.’’ Wilhelm Fro hue c in 1869 was the 
first to recognize its great worth. Thu statue had h 
found not far from the spot where the Austrian expe¬ 
dition had begun work. Beyond the ancient city walls 
ol old Samotbrace lay the ruins of the Sanctuaries of the 
Mysteries, situated upon two irregular tongues of land 
between deeply cut river-beds. During the excavations 
in 1S73 the chief finds were two buildings of unusual plan. 
The 11 Marble Temple " of flic third Century u,c. seemed 
to anticipate hi a singular manner with its transept, its 
raised “choir 11 and rounded apse the ground-plan of the 
Christian Basilica. Within the "choir" a deep pit. 
going down to the rock, suggested the- bloody sacrifices of 
tlie mysteries and initiative rites. Not less peculiar was 
the moderately large round structure, characterized as of 
tw-. ' storeys and closed all around, apparently a lueeting- 
place of the initiated. Fragments of a dedicatory 
inscription indicated Arrinoe, tin- daughter <if the first 
Ptolemy and wife of King Lyrimachos [d. 281) as its 
foundress. The finding in 3875 of a gateway, founded 
by Ptolemy II, completed this group uf buddings, 
which dated from the limes of the earh Ptolemies! 
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N>ntr the Marble Temple another building appeared. an 
olrliT and far Ampler Temple of the Mysteries of the 
fourth century, with a si mila r pH for sacrifices, pre¬ 
sumably the [or whh li, art-nr din g to All ancient 

authority, Scopus v, i irked. Finally there ran along the 
side of the place of the Mysteries a long colonnade, the 
first example of what w-ns soon to be recognized as hl 
regular feature of aD Hellenistic groups of buildings. 

Although singh discoveries of the excavations were 
important, it was of far greater significance that Imre 
,vn entire ground-plan, the complex of a complete group 
of buildings devoted to the mysteries, hud been uncovered. 
All these, with the exception of the older temple, belonged 
to the first half of the third century, and were probably u 
new foundation b>’ dirterent members of the Ptolemaic 
house. This gave us our first knowledge of Hellenistic 
architecture. A number of distinctive single features 
were observed, and the picturesque arrangement of the 
imtire plait suggested in a vivid manna tin Pompeian 
landscape paintings, and thus illustrated an important 
feature at Hdh--nistic art. if Hit yield of sculpture had 
been insignificant—the remains of the pediment figures 
of tlia Marble Temple indicated a facile decorative talent 
—t 1 ' 6 neighbouring UmakilM offered tin- sad sohstiau. 
Another discovery compensated for tliis, and to Benndurf 
in {Xtrucubr we ovr; its scientific explanation. Near the 
end of the tong colonnade on the site where Qiampoisvan 
had Sound flu* fragments of the statue an eager search was 
continued, and besides some jurthcr fragments of the 
statue, many blocks of the base were found, which when 
fitted together formed the prow of a warship. Thus the 
Kikv bad stood on a ship, exactly sis alter the derisive 
naval victory off tie* Cyprian Satamts in 306—which had 
ahatterad the empire of Alexander into iotir independent 
kingdoms—Demrtrius PuharkcUs had a Niki. standing 
ou a ship, stamped on his corns. S<* exactly do they 
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correspond tint fine is forced to conclude that the Nike 
of Samothrace was dedicated by Dome trios after lus 
victory. Thus a most important work of art was- re* 
covered from early Ifehenistk times, as spirited in com* 
position as it is masterly in the execution of the superb 
drapery. The discoverers informed Champoiseau of 
their find, and aU tine fragments were transported to 
Paris. The statue was completed and placed on the 
prow of the ship. On the occasion of the Czar's visit in 
i%6 it was placed in position above the (scatter Daru ; 
a position offering the most brilliant decorative effect, 
even if not allowing any detailed study of this superb 
work. 

A complete record was published of the Austrian 
excavations, Photography was used here for the first 
time, not only at th<- excavations, but for the publi¬ 
cation. Newton still had lithographs made of his 
photographs: here the latter themselves were incor¬ 
porated in the book. Another innovation was supplied 
by the architects. Whereas, with few exceptions in 
the past and frequently even now, the architects deem 
it sufficient to present reconstructions of the buildings 
with characteristic details, here all the important blocks 
were accurately figured with their technical peculiarities. 
Only by such careful and conscientious proceeding does 
it become possible to test the reconstructions and to 
study the peculiarities of different periods and different 
schools of architecture, cm the t eel mica I as well as on the 
formal side. The important position accorded to the 
architects proved a great gain, and indicated the method 
to bo observed in future undertakings. 

The Sanctuary of Sunothrace had been dedicated to 
the 4i great gods ” the Kabein and their mysteries. 
Mention may here be made oi another smaller sanctuary 
of the Kahtiri uncovered west of Thebes, by the German 
Archttological Institute of Athens, 18S7-S. Upon careful 
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examination several dificrrat building periods could here 
be- distinguishfi Of the oldest temple, dating back to 
the sixth century, only n part of an apse remained, 
recalling the one at So moth race. Tire second, a Hellen¬ 
istic temple, showed a double apartment instead <jf 
a cella, as in tlie temples at Selious ; in the inner apart¬ 
ment was found the broad basis of the statues ol the gods. 
Behind the temple lay a walled court containing a 
sacrificial pit; this was not accessible from tlie temple, 
but had, like the transept oi the temple at Sainothracr, 
doors on two sides. Again it became evident that 
parts of a sanctuary may be “ hypsethral," that is, open 
to the sky (p. 37). The latest remodelling of Roman 
times on the whole preserved the earlier plans, only 
changing the eeLta and entrance hall in the customary 
manner. The great mass of potsherds testified to the 
popularity of the cult: their rather coarse and humorous 
style of painting formed a cluracteristk contrast to the 
contemporary Attic painting. These representations of 
Kabciros and liis son with Bacchic surroundings illustrate 
an interesting chapter in mythology. 


Wliile the Austrians were gathering laurels in Samo- 
thrace, the French School at Athens undertook a similar 
task : to explore Ddos, the birthplace of Apollo, the 
smallest of the Cyclades, but in consequence oi the 
cult of the god, and later as the centre of Greek mari¬ 
time trade, always of the greatest importance. The 
island with bare Mount Kyntlio* towering above it, pre¬ 
sented a picture of the most abject desolation, not the 
natural barrenness of Samothrace, but the desolation 
following devastation by human hands, and the curst 
wliich Christianity early laid on the sacred Island of tlur 
Hellenes. Not a tree, not a house, nor even a little 
church, only a lonely veteran who acted as guardian. 
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while a lew goats and pigs foraged in the morass of the 
*' Sacred Lake." Thus I found the island in i860. The 
site nf tb.‘ sanctuary W3S known by a heap of rubbish, 
the town indicated by the theatre on the slope of the 
hillside, and higher up the mountain a short nsek passage 
paved with large slabs offered a problem to lie solved. 

Stuart and. Xtcvett hud made an imperfect plan of the 
site and drawings of the remains of the Doric hall of 
Philip V, of the end oi the third centmy, while the 
Expedition du Morie had not added much. Albert 
Lebigue, a member of the French School, recognized in 
1873 in the rock grotto iu all probability an extremely 
ancient sanctuary of Apollo, But the work still awaited a 
competent hand. 

This was effected in 1876 when the energetic Albert 
Dumont assumed the Leadership of the French School, 
and in a friendly way competed with tin* recently founded 
German Ardiseological Institute. He gave a stimulus to 
greater efforts and Itigher aims. He fixed his eye at 
once upon Delos, and with sound judgment chose among 
the many excellent pupils of the School in Athens, 
Theophile Ho mo Lb, then only twen ty-eight year* old, 
to go to Ddos tu 1876 and reconnoitre. Ho mo Lie re* 
turned with demute plans. He began Ids first campaign 
in May, 1877, with tile modest sum of 1300 francs (£52) 
placed at Uie disposal of the School fur excavation 
purposes by the Society of French Architects. The 
Sanctuary of the Delian Apollo was first uncovered. 
Work continued at the Temple of Apollo for three years, 
1877-9, and during that time the entire precincts were 
excavated. Of foremost importance were tile very 
numerous inscriptions, some oi these Instructing us in 
regard to matters oi art, while next may be mentioned 
a great number of marble statues, throwing rurw light on 
the relation of the Ionic sculpture ui tie* sixth century to 
the rough-seated statues of Miletos (p. 101), The statue 
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dedicated by Nikandra of Naxos looks as if hewn out 
of a log; it repressnts Uit- draped figure in its most 
primitive form i tlie living Nike of Archermos, or fash¬ 
ion vd on liis outdid, shows a fLu- frig Eight of the imagina¬ 
tion stiff hampered on the formal side. Other female 
statues indicate tile gradual advance in postum and 
drapery. Besides these archaic works, fragments oi 
Liter groups were not kicking, In these FurtwSngler 
soon (i8&$) rrcognixud tin:- akreteria of the Temple of 
Apollo, built about the time of the Peloponnesian war. 

During these Erst three years Homolte had no assistance 
from any architect. Ln consequence not much attention 
bad been paid to architecture, and no general ground-plan 
was made of the excavations. Rader gives the following 
description ; *' At the end of i8yg the unco vert'd founda¬ 
tion wall extended over the country in disconnected 
masses, intersected by a cliaos ol ditches and heaps of 
rubbish. It was impossible to recognise their torm, 
extent, or connection.*’ 

In the meantime, not only the work on Samothrace, 
hut, above all, the excavatiosvs at Olympia fp. 125) had 
demonstrated the necessity of architectural assistance 
at such undertakings. Thereupon Hoinollc resumed Ills 
work in tStfo, accompanied by the able architect Henri 
Paul Jienot, who later built the new Sorbonne. From 
their newly gained starting-point they tried to follow 
the surrounding walls of the sacred precinct, and came 
upon numerous buildings crow ded together witliiu It: 
sanctuaries, treasuries, the peculiar so-called ” Hall of 
the Bulb.' 1 of all of which Naiot published plans and 
sketches. He also made the first plan of the previous 
excavations. Wo do not know why this path, so happily 
begun, was soon abandoned. Humolle continued his 
investigations twict* more in 1SS5 and in 1888, the second 
time in conjunction with the architect Dcmicrre. For 
the rest, tlje excavations were entrusted by the new 
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director, the distinguished '-pigraphist Paul Foucart. to 
the youthful .uid ktt-n pupils of tin- School, who, however, 
were hardly sufficiently trained for the task. Thus 
there wiete actively engaged in 1S8: Ami-dee Han vet tc, 
in 1SS2 Salomon R- inadt, in 1883 ['iem- Paris, in 1SS6 
Gustave Foug£r«», in 1SS0 George* Doublet, in 1S9:; 
Joseph Chamonard. in 1893 with Edouard Ardftition, in 
1894 the latter and Louis Couvl-. Not only did they all 
add to our kuoivh^dge of the sacred precinct and its 
complex plan of die temples for the Roman worshippers 
of Mercury and the Asiatics who adored Serapis, but 
also to that ol the city with its theatre and many public 
and private buildings, and finally the harbour with its 
quays, warehouses, and market-places. Thus, with the 
help of irisenpturns both the sacred and secular Delos 
appear tolerably clear before our eyes. 

The acute Couve, who died young, was the happy dis¬ 
coverer of the Polykleitan Diadumctios, found in excellent 
preservation. Owing to the constant change in the leader¬ 
ship there was no fixed plan ol the excavation, and this 
frequently led to a repeated working over of the same 
ground. Though we possess a general survey ol the site 
by Nenot, and an arc Ideological map of the island by 
Ardaillon and Convert, «v liave no architectural pictures 
of Delos with til its structures, which would be most 
instructive in regard to Hellenistic architecture. Whether 
it still can be produced remains very doubtful. Let us 
therefore be grateful to the engineer Henri Convert for 
plans of a number of private dwellings which had been 
uncovered by Couvc. These houses date from the time 
between the end of the war against Perseus (168) and the 
double destruction of Delos by Mitliri dates’ general 
Arehdans in 88 and by pirates in 69; it was the time 
when the island enjoyed its greatest commercial activity, 
when Greeks, Syrians. Egyptians, and Romans all met as 
competitor*. Therefore in the plans ol houses we find 
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Greek .iml Roman lyi* 1 ^ >idr hv r-idr, -ilhring m intendi¬ 
ng picture of the transition period when Hi-IIcntsm was 
on tile decline, and the empire at the Romans in the 
ascendant. 

The excavations at JDelus Ilelvc been recently resumed 
(iqoz). The Duke do Loubat, one of those patrons of 
art of whom France may be proud, combining great 
insight with splendid devotion, has on the advice of 
Perrot granted 50,000 francs (£2000) yearly for tlm work. 
Under the guidance of F. Diirrbadi and A. Jarde, and the 
assistance til Convert, a general clearing of a great part 
of the field of excavation tuts taken place. Thr excava¬ 
tion of the magazines along the harbour has been under¬ 
taken. and rubbish lias been extensively cleared away. 
TImj (i House of Kerdon, 71 the workshop of .1 sculptor, has 
offeredinteresting material. We may expect almost with 
certainty that the gap left after the earlier fifteen years’ 
work will now be creditably filled. 


Before the excavations at Delos had been commenced 
tht newly created German Empire begun to execute a. 
long-cherished plan on the Greek mainland—to dear of 
rubbish tile sacred precinct at Olympia, Wmckdm&rm 
had already dreamed of this. Bbuet> excavations 
(p, jz) had proved the great value of such an undertaking, 
and Ernst Curtins in a lecture m Berlin in 1-852 had tried 
to arouse enthusiasm for it. But, when during the follow¬ 
ing year Ludwig Ross opened a subscription in Germany, 
the meagre result was only 767 marks (£39 75.). It was 
only after the establishment of the German Empire in 
1871 that extorsive plans, requiring large means, could 
be carried out. ft vras again Ernst Curtins, who had in 
the meantime been called to Berlin and occupied Ger¬ 
hard’s chair, who now fumed to Olympia and combined 
this with other plans. The Ardia.-ological Institute Itod 
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m 1871 bc«5i placed on a firmer basis as a l J n]$snu* State 
institution , now in 1873 it was transformed by the 
Reichstag into an institution «»f the German Empire, 
and at the suggestion of Curtins a branch was established 
in Athens. The imperial confirmation ca me the following 
year, and Curtins was sent at once to Athens to arrange 
with the Greek Government the conditions on which the 
German Empire was to acquire the privilege of exca¬ 
vating the Allis, the sacred precinct of Olympia. As the 
Greek Government prohibits the export of antiques, the 
Gernuwi Empire renounced all claims except in cast: of 
duplicates being found ; thereby giving a magnanimous 
example of carrying on a costly enterprise under the 
supervision of a Greek nphor, simply in the interest of 
science. Narrow-minded critics of this contract were 
not wanting in Germany, and curiously enough it was 
fully a year before the representatives of the people in 
Athens consented to this disinterested agreement. 

Its realization began in 1875, but its execution was 
not entrusted to the recently established Athenian 
Institute, which would liave required assistance, but 
the supervision remained in Berlin in the hands ■ <£ Ernst 
Curtins and the architect Friodrich Adler. 

The work occupied six winters, 1875-80. Tire German 
Empire spent 600,000 marks (£30.000) upon it, and (he 
Emperor William bore the expenses of the last winter. 
Gustav Rirschfeld, with the assistance of Adolf Bftttieher, 
l^egan work on the Temple of Zeus in 1875. A late wall 
was discovered into which many pieces of sedpturo had 
been built, and in ocihsequtmce received the name *' the 
longer the better/’ Georg Treu in 1877 succeeded 
Htrschfdd as director, Karl Purgold undertook the in¬ 
scriptions, and at time- Rudoll Weil and Adolf Furt- 
wiingler were actively engaged. 

The architectural work was undertaken by Richard 
Bohn, and later by Wilhelm Dorp fold, who gained his 
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Beside tin* lung ill id low Temple of Horn appeared t lir- 
vast Temple of Zeus, the age nf which has been greatly 
discussed, but in consequence of certain details must be 
placed ia the post-Persian times of the fifth centoty, In 
contrast to its colossal blocks of conglomerate, hard as 
steel, and its huge drams of columns which earthquakes 
have scattered upon the ground, the marble Parthenon 
appears delicate, almost too elegant. Tin- Turk style 
of architecture was exhibited litre m its full vigour, more 
even than at Pjfestiim. 

The pediment groups caused great surprise, as they 
were gradually reconstructed from fcnndreds of smaller 
or larger fragments. As the chryselephantine statue of 
Zaps in the tempir was known to have been the work of 
Phidias, it was taken for granted that the other sculptural 
decorations must be the work of his pupils. Tradition 
had indicated Alhameiies, the most brilliant pupil of 
Phidias, as the creator of the West pediment and the same 
tradition assigned the East pediment to Paicnics, so 
that he also had to be sought in the same school. Ft was 
found, however, impossible to assign the metopes— 
fragments of ail twelve had been found—and still less, 
to assign the pediments to the school of Phidias, as known 
by the sculptures of the Parthenon. After numerous 
discussions it became evident that we had to deal here 
with an entirely different school. And again, .1 second 
fact had to bo considered, At Christmas, 1875. an 
original work was found inscribed with the name of 
Paramos. It was the great Nike, floating through the 
air, while her feet rested lightly on an eagle; she had 
stood on a base 7 metres high (33 feet) overlooking the 
Altis. This bold conception hardly corresponded to the 
work of a pupU of Phidias, and not by any means to tin- 
tranquil character of the East pediment, traditionally 
ascribed to the same Paionios. Here was a new problem, 
which Adolf Ki rcbh off appears to fiave solved from the 
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phi Ink igk.il side. Tlii.- inscription h m the Nike 1 indicated 
Paionite as the maker of the dkrulcria on the temple. 
It was apparently through supposing tins to-refer to the 
pediment groups, instead of the figures ul Nike on the 
summits of tire gahks, that tradition came to represent 
Paionios as thr- creator of the East pediment group. 
Why tlie West pediment should have been attributed to 
Alknnwnes lias never been explained ; some have thought 
Of an older Alknnunes 0 ( prc-Perickan times (Chap. XI), 
to whom then probably both pediments would have to 
be assigned. But this theory also presents great diffi¬ 
culties. 

Paiqakts was a native of the Thracian coast, and the 
home of the older Alkajcncnes, according to .1 doubtful 
report, was Lemnos. Thus Bniim conceived the idea of 
seeking a North Greek school of art in the work of the 
Temple of Zens. Kotalld advanced the theory of Magna 
Graeria and Sicily, where the artist Pythagoras created ,1 
school Furtwangler put forward a claim for Paros, and 
Robert even suggested Kdotes, the Parian companion 
and assistant of Phidias. Others, knowing the tempi l- 
to have been built by the- Eli on, Libon, attributed the 
sculptures to Elian artists, some oi whose names Iiave 
come down to us. Argos has also been suggested. Only 
a few, such as Flasch, still held to their Attic origin. 

Through tlie Olympian finds another problem was 
revived. According to a twofold tradition Phidias 
either died in prison (43S) after the Parthenon hud been 
completed, or migrated to Elis to make the chrysele¬ 
phantine statue for the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
Until recently the latter version was accepted, and the 
duration of the building of the temple extended. Certain 
finds, however, indicated definitely that the building 
must have been finished by the year 456. Thereupon 
Ldschke urged the less-accredited theory: ii Phidias 
died in 438 he could only have worked at Olympia be- 
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fort- the building iif the Parthenon, 447-438 ; his activity 
there would then naturally (allow the completion of llie 
temple and fall in the fifties. This brilliant ctaqectim 
was widely accepted, although serious difficulties were 
raised, partly owing to the dubious source of the tradition, 
and partly in regard to the legal proceedings. It was 
maintained that the masterpiece of Phidias was probably 
made later for the temple, to take the place »■[ a smaller 
;md older statue. One may to-day still say of this 
question: grttmmttikt ccrltmf d tullnie sub fudice tis rsf. 
although the scales are descending mare and more to the 
older and more accredited tradition. 

The date of the Nike of Paionios is equally uncertain ; 
docs she belong to the middle of Lhc century ? or, ac¬ 
cepting Pausrtnias view t shall wy identify the statue with 
the proud monument erected by the Messenion exiles to 
commemorate their share in the conquest of the island 
Sphaktem {425) i A be tier-preserved copy of the Lead 
of this Nike, recognized as such by Amelimg, lias rather 
severe features, leading many to adopt the t?arlier date, 
w hich I hardly consider justified. 

Tin authority of Patisanios, the old travellers 1 guide 
of the Antonine age, had Ix-en rarely called, in question 
until the Olympian excavations, and was indeed bril- 
liantly confirmed thereby as far as the actual facts were 
concerned, but proved less reliable as regards the informa¬ 
tion he gathered from literature nr from ciceroni. His 
account of the artists of the temple pediments has already 
been mentioned : in regard to the Nike of Paionios he 
relates the twofold tradition. In a unique manner he 
mentions and describes each figure of the East pediment 
group representing the preparation for the chariot race 
of Felops and Ginomaos. The exact number described 
by Pariahs has been found, although in one case 
Pausanhis described a kn filing female as a male figure. 
Considering that, in addition to this, the form of the 
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pediment, the size and attitudes nf tin- figure*. and finally 
the unfinished condition of the back of the statues pro¬ 
vided most important clues to their position, it might 
he expected mo doubt could exist as to tin- position 
of the thirteen statues and eight horses. Indeed, it is 
quite f'extain that the five upright figures occupied the 
centre, the two reclining figures fit into the comers of 
tlie pediments, and the two four-horse chariots occupied 
the intermediate space; therefore only 2*3 statues 
remain doubtful. And yet more than a dozen different 
reconstructions of these have been made 1 Important 
questions, such as the relative significance of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the find, of technical characteristics, and 
of the symmetry necessary for the pediment, played a 
part beyond the object itself, and afforded discussions 
for years, until now Treu’s arrangement has received 
nearly unanimous approval, although certain advan¬ 
tages of other groupings are- not; to Ik- denied, 

Tlfis long digression in connection with the Temple of 
Zeus aims at showing how every new discovert' not only 
extends uur knowledge, but frequently creates doubts 
where we until then imagined ourselves to be tolerably 
certain ; how in consequence new problems arise, winch 
stimulate science and widen the scope of inquiry. A new 
discovery may at times appear ns a step backwards, at 
least as a loss of certainty, but, in every case it brings 
about a methodical, and later a positive, advance. 

The latter is the ease with the brilliant discovery at 
Olympia of the of Praxiteles, the only original 

work of art we possess u( ;i Greek artist of the first 
rank, an artistic revelation in its marvellous technical 
perfection. When the divine youth—found exactly on 
the spot described by Pausanjas, and on the whale well 
preserved—had been cleaned of the protecting day. no 
one could doubt that the Hermes of Praxiteles had been 
found. And yet the copies we liad known, or thought 
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W e knew, of worts of this master wsc so different that 
at fust tli-*- thought arose that %ve were ant ckaling « i 1 
the famous Praxiteles, but with a grandson of the Faroe 
name. 

But this did not last long, Thu statu- at Olympia soon 
became the chid object in our study of Frajnfel®, and 
sited light in all directions; thus, lor example, the 
“ Antinous” of the Belvedere, whose place lind till tiien 
been sought for m vain, was now brought into relation 

The clear and distinct view obtained of the Atiis at 
Olvmpia in consequence of the excavations earned on 
there, affords a striking picture of a Greek refiptros and 
festal site. While at Delos the sacred precinct i< thickly 
crowded with buildings of ali kinds, on the right and Left 
surround^ bv the town, and toward the west extending 
to the harbour, the AM* is situated in the plain, not near 
anv neighbouring settlement. To the neffth the hill 
of Kronos towers above it, to the west is the turbulent 
Kladeos, and the southern boundary is formed by the 
broad Alpheios. The plum was so spacious aa to afford 
ample room beside the temple of Zeus for the Human, 
the Pelopion, the Hetroon, and for innumerable votive 
offerings. Many of the bases with inscriptions have been 
recovered, forming valuable records of the history of 
artists, The Peloponnesian schools were welL represented, 
above all the family of Poiykleitos. for several generations. 
To the north the area was bounded by a terrace- with a 
scries of treasuries, in which the different Greek states 
stored their treasures and offerings to tilt* Olympic Zeus, 
The treasury of the Megarians yielded the most ancient 
attempt at a pediment group in relief. The round 
structure of the Plulippeion to the west had contained 
the statues of the Macedonian royal family, and showed 
the intrusion of monarchical influences. Toward the 
east the “Echo Colonnade” formed the boundary. 
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one of the oldest examples of a device which came more 
and more into favour for enclosing a precinct, i o the 
south, Roman structures—among them a Triumphal 
Arc!)—have crowded out the more ancient buildings. 
Numerous buildings extended outside of the walls of 
tlie Altis, along the Khideos, as the Gymnasium, the 
Pabestra, the great guest-house called the Leonidaioti, 
and many sanctuaries. To the south the Bouleutcrion. 
consisting of three different parts, excited special interest; 
the Stadion extended toward the east far into the plain, 
here lay the Hippodrome now completely washed 
away by the AlpUeios, 

The leaders of the excavations have in a most exem¬ 
plary manner preserved all that was uncovered, a duty 
frequently neglected. The visitor to-day can gain a 
dear view of the whole, so long as there are no inun¬ 
dations of tile river and rampant vegetation docs not 
destroy and re-covcr the scene. Only recently the 
generosity* of a Bremen art-lover, Karl Schnttc, has 
permitted two columns of the Heraion to be carefully 
reconstructed under the supervision of Georg Kawerau, 
thus helping us to form n clearer picture of this very 
ancient temple. A small museum designed by Adler, and 
established by M. Syngros, contains all the sculpture, 
bronzes, terra-cottas, itnd architectural fragments; rooms 
are also provided for students. AU would be W’ell if only 
the Hermes were not here. To the Museum at Olympia 
rightly belongs fill the sculpture wliich. liad its origin at 
Olympia, as the Nike of Faionios and the pediment groups 
of the Temple of Zeus. The Hermes was certainly not 
made in Olympia by Praxiteles, and owes its place there 
to an accident unknown to us. It is a work ol such ex¬ 
cept iunal merit that only Athens, probably its place of 
origin and its spiritual home, is the right arid worthy 
place for It. A cast would sufHcc for Olympia. May it 
be pos=it»lc ti> set aside all petty considerations which 
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prevent the transfer of the Rennet to At liens, Ptc~ 
liramarv reports on Lite excavations were published from 
the beginning of the work, anti alter ita completion a 
great authoritative publication appeared, in which, 
besides Curtins and Adler, participated the ar chit ects 
Docpfeld, Bornuan, Graber, Graf, and the arebcologbG 
Treu and Furtwiingler. 

. t 

it was only natural that the Greeks should wish to 
take an active part in these investigations relating to 
their own antiquity. Their first undertaking at Dodoma 
Had been rather strange. The situation of the one In near 
Dnunesso, south of Yanina, had been recognized ;is far 
back as 1830 by T. L, Donaldson. Le a k e, however, 
expressed doubts as to this view, and when in 1858 
Gaultier de Claubry, a pupil af the French School, 
recognized Donaldson’s discovery, it remained unknown. 
A Polish engineer, Sigismimd Mineyko, commissioned 
by the province of Yanina, began in 1S75 excavations 
near Drarnesso, and definitely established lie site of the 
famous oracle by inscriptions and other finds. The ex¬ 
cavations were continued until February, 1876, yielding 
rich art treasures A banker of Epirus (AmbraJoa), 
Constantines Karapanos, living in Constantinople, se¬ 
cured a finnan which annulled the permission gran fed 
by the province; but he had a representative, Lekatzas, 
digging for five months, without meeting with any success. 
Thereupon he bought at Yanina antiques from various 
sources, part o! the objects found by Minayko and his 
companions, although by no means The most important 
ones. In consequence of these purchases, and while 
disguising the true circumstances, Karapanos represented 
himself in a publication as the discoverer of Dodoma. 
The theatre and temple mentioned l>y Donaldson were, 
of course, ignored. But the votive offerings of bronze 
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appear ail the mure importunr. Some of these conr-spoiid 
so exactly with others found at Olympia and Delphi tlmt 
one cannot fail to recognize that these offerings must have 
Iwten made in certain establishments for distribution to 
the different cult centres. Part of the collection re¬ 
tained by Miueyku lias recently been acquired for the 
Berlin Museum, thus supplementing the valuable an¬ 
tiquities of Dodoma. 

Of great significance about this time was the work of 
the Greek Arch Ecological Society (p. 53). Until now the 
Society laid only modestly undertaken minor tables, 
Now, however, in 1876, it began to uncover on tile south 
slope of the Acropolis the sanctuary of Asklepios, which, 
as we have since learnt, was established in 420 as a branch 
to the cult of Asklepios at Epitlaiii'f*. 

A considerable number of votive reliefs with charac¬ 
teristic sculptures of the flit 11 and fourth centuries were 
found, representing the healing divinity, at first as a 
physician standing holding a rod, and in the later reliefs 
as an enthroned god with serpent and sceptre, sur¬ 
rounded by bis votaries. However, for want of a com¬ 
petent architect, the general survey of the older and later 
temples, the altar, the colonnade, and tlio spring re¬ 
mained obscure, and only years later received careful 
elucidation at the hands of Ddrpfcld. 

Dorpft ld, who had been the soul of ilu* new methods 
of preservation at the excavations at Olympia, settled, 
alter the completion of this great work in iSS 3 , in Athens- 
lit- was connected with the German Archasological 
Institute, mid soon became 'me of its permanent secre¬ 
taries. His great proficiency, his experience, his gener¬ 
osity in placing his vast [earning at the disposal of 
others, made him soon the favourite adviser of tire Arch Eco¬ 
logical Society, whoso teclmical surveys he usually 
execut' d. This proved of the utmost advantage to 
Basi lei os Leonardos when he began to excavate tile 
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Amp! liars ion for the society in 1884-7. Opposite to 
[viibcea, in the district of the ancient Oropos, lay the 
site where, according to the legend, the seer Amphisraos, 
on the return of the " Seven against Thebes/’ was swal¬ 
lowed by the earth and rescued from his pursuers. 
An orach.' had been established there and ear!}' finds had 
indicated the spot. Leonardo® began work here and 
found the sanctuary. Before this small temple, beyond 
the river-bank, stood an altar dedicated to five divinities, 
a palpable example of an altar belonging to several 
deities so common in antiquity. Structures were found 
specially designed for festivals, and of interest was a 
theatre, which, though not a large one, was remarkable 
as being found in so isolated a place. It may have 
served not only for scenic performances, but as a general 
gathering place for other occasions. In any case, certain 
well-preserved peculiarities of the stage, recorded in 
inscriptions, became of importance in view of the in¬ 
quiries soon to be made regarding the Greek singe and 
its uses. 

The means of the Archaeological Society liad now 
considerably increased; it also possessed an able and 
energetic leader in Panagiotes Evstratiddes, so that it 
was no longer satisfied with small undertakings, but 
took in hand two very important excavations > Eleusis 
and Epidauros. 

The sanctuary of tin; Elmrinian Mysteries was 110 
longer virgin soil, Geli and his companions (p. 3a) 
had sketched the general outlines of the sacred precinct, 
Charles Lcmorm.mt liad in the year 1859 made some 
excavations during the journey which ended Ills life in 
Athens. His son Francois later published these results. 
These were, however, quite ovcrsJmdowed by the dis¬ 
covery in Uxe same year of the great relief during the 
building of a school near the former small Tempi'* of 
Triptolcmijs, This soon gained a famous place in early 
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Attic art as the Etrasinian Relict. Its subject b the 
■* sending forth n of Triptolemos by the two great god- 
Denicter and Persephone with the sced-com, 
the blessing of the liusbiuidmen. Under the Guidance 
of Damctrios Philios, and with tiie constant advice of 
Doipfdd, thorough excavations were begun here in 
1882, and continued until 1890 Behind the sacred 
precinct rises the low but steep c^tl^liiB, and before It 
is the expanse of the beautiful hay* along the shore of 
which came the tarchlrt process! ems of the myste to 
the sanctuary of Eleusis- \V itUin the wailed precinct 
the chief building was the Teles tenon or Temple of the 
Mysteries, ditfering from ordinary temples in its square 
form. Excavations revealed within rows of steps tin all 
four sides ; whik in the middle columns were disposed 
in tows to support an upj>er storey. Careful examination 
oi rite pillars, their size and material and their disposi* 
tion r revealed different stages of construction. For the 
mysteries ol the Pcbistnitan period a very much smaller 
building had sufficed* The Pericles structure designed 
by Iktinosp the architect of the Parthenon, was thrice 
the size of the earlier one. Ascending to the upper part 
of the structure was a brood flight of stairs on eitli^r 
side, opening info a wide passage hewn out of the rock. 
It has been ascertained that for the freftit, if not for all 
three sidES, a colonnade had been planned* hut only 
executed much later, about 3^—the only decoration 
on the exterior of this enclosed building- If not all the 
secrets of the hail have been revealed to us. our knowledge 
of il has been greatly extended* 

Unreserved wall? of sun-dried bricks take os back 
to very ancient rimes; in consequence oi their having 
been early covered with debris and wfhi they escaped 
tile damp, and were thus protected, affording an example 
trf that rarely seen method of building (p. 1^7). F« 
Koack discovered this ancient constructiua at Eleotis 
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(1905*6) find continued the investigation. Among the 
earliest remains may be mentioned the Pluto grotto, 
a. small sanet inn,' cut into the rock; within it a well- 
preserved and extra ordinarily handsome youth’s head 
was found, with an abundance of hair, related in style to 
the so-called Vergil bust. Benndorf and Furtwangier 
recognized therein with great probability the E l eus i m an 
dithonic god Eubo ulcus, whose image is ascribed by an 
inscription found about the same time to no less an 
artist than Praxiteles. A second masterpiece of the great 
artist to be placed beside the Hermes! To many this 
seemed too greut a piece of good Fortune, and they pre¬ 
ferred to sec Triptulemos in the newly discovered liuuL 

The two entrance gates to the sacred precinct showed 
curious combina tkuis of different periods of art. The 
outer gate, probably oT the laic Attic period, amply 
copied the central part of the Athenian Propyltea, an 
instance among many of the poverty in architi-ctiual 
mventum of the times. The inner gate, a foundation of 
Appius Claudius Fulcher, of the lime of Cicero, is more 
characteristic, and combines features of tin* Hellenistic 
period in its Corinthian capitals with ornate garlands and 
comer figures re pit-sen ting griffins. 

On the whole, Eleuais offered a perfect picture of a 
cult-site arranged only fur the mysteries, not as uniform 
in stole as Sunutbrace, but of importance inasmuch as 
it permits us to follow* the development for centuries 
of this most famous sanctuary oi tin? mysteries of the 
Greek world. 

The sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidattros is again quite- 
different. The Arclintclugical Society began excavating 
there in 1881 ; th* French expedition liad in 1829 es¬ 
tablished the general outlines of the extensive plan. 
These new excavations were under the supervision of 
Panagiotcs Kawadias, a pupil of Brunn, and at the time 
still an ephor of tlu; society. Later, in 1885. Kawadias 
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became Director in chief of the Royal Museums and 
Antiquities and the bead of all tirade excavations, hut 
bis interest in Epidauros continued, and until recent 
times these excavations have had his special care, The 
reward proved great 1 

The Hieroa of Asktepios, one of the most important 
cult-sites of the healing iLiviuitv, is situated about eight 
miles inland from Epidauros, The elevated level plateau 
must have been considered most salubrious, as the 
sanctuary developed into a muck-frequented health 
resort, Kuntsrous inscriptions found there furnish strange 
evidence of the superstitious trust which the suppliants 
reposed in the miraculous cures of a priesthood to whom 
rational medicine was entirely alien, The arrangement 
of tiie sanctuary, ol course, had to correspond with the 
requirements of a health p : sort. The enclosed precinct 
was here also approached by Propyhca, and contained 
a temple dating from the beginning of the fourth century'. 
Remains of pediment sculptures have been found, and 
inscriptions assign these to 1 imotheus, showing us works 
of this distinguished artist's youth. The delicate motives 
of drapery afforded great scope to his genius. Later he 
worked on the Mausoleum. The innumerable bases of 
votive offerings, which surrounded the temple and altar, 
testified to the great veneration the god of Epidauros 
enjoyed. Long hath, some even of two storeys, served 
as sleeping-places for those who had come to consult the 
god, and awaited healing in their sleep. A peculiar 
building of enigmatical character was the Tholes or 
TUymele, a Tound structure with two concentric series 
of columns. Its subterranean passages were arranged 
like- a labyrinth, and their significance has never been 
fully explained. It has been suggested that the snake 
of AsUtpius was kept there. The Tholos, which was 
several decades in construction, remains for us one of 
tint oldest, if not the oldest, round structure of the kind 
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in Greek architecture. The Corinthian capital found 
hen* is one of the cailist exMnplis of what later became 
its normal development. Although the Thtilos is not 
a large building, it displays in the plastic ornaments oi 
its later portions a technical perfection which surpasses 
even Urn Erechtiieion at Alliens. Tradition mentiom 
Pdykltdfcos as the architect, certainly not the famous 
sculptor in bionre oi the fifth century, but a younger 
member of that family of artists. But was this Poly- 
kleitos, as seems very probable, the first designer of the 
p bm, or was he the later artist who designed the 1 orm- 
tliian columns and the delicate decorations of the interior 
Some new discoveries may bring complete certainty. 

Adjoining the sacred precinct other extensive buildings 
(chiefly of Roman times) were added for gymnastic 
exercises or lor the entertainment of guests. Them 
was, for instance, a stadion, but the most r emarka ble 
feature of tin? Hieron was the beautiful theatre, situated 
in a hollow of the hill a short distan ce Irons the temple. 
The well-preserved tiers cl seats of the spacious audi¬ 
torium had been known since the work of the French 
expedition, and fully confirmed the fame, which ancient 
tradition attributes to this second work of Folykleitos 
as the most beautiful and harmoniously designed tlieatrc 
in Greece. Kavvadias also excavated the orchestra 
with its approaches and the remains of the stage ; against 
all expectation the orchestra proved circular, whereas 
those previously known were semicircular or in the shape 
ot a horseshoe. Enough remained of the stage to permit 
a reconstruction of the side ramps leading to the upper 
part of the proshenion. Tlic theatre at Epidauros 
became tiie starting-point fur Diirpf eld’s investigations 
of the Greek theatre, which have held the attention of 
scholars for the last twenty years. It may be taken 
for granted that originally, during the classic limes of 
the Attic drama, both chorus and actors used the orchestra 
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for acting, mil tJiat the background was formed by a 
small players' booth with low roof, not a sta lS*' 

Discussions still continue unabated, whether the stotie 
pjti% ittii ip it in tin? existing theatres—none of which date 
back to the tim» oi Sophocles or Euripides—belonged 
to such players 1 booth, or, after the chorus disappeared, 
may rather Itave been a raised stage. The question, 
in any case, became of such importance as to cause a 
thorough examination of the ruins of theatres. While 
twenty years ago few theatres but those of the Roman 
type were known to us, to-day we know more than a 
dozen genuine Crock theatres* Archaeologists «( all 
nationalities have taken part hi these investigations. 
Only the following theatres need be mentioned: Mega¬ 
lopolis, Mantineia, and Sikyon in the Peluponnese; 
at Athens» at Eretria in Eubma) at Pncnc, Magnesia, 
and Pcrgaman in Asia Minor. Again a systematically 
worked find lias suggested great problems, and their 
study has resulted in numerous discoveries- 

* 

But a word must be added here on the hardly less 
famous sanctuary on the island of Kos, the home of 
Hippokra tes, Excav aliens were carried on during 1902-4 
by Rudolf Herzog and the architects Gustav Hecht and 
Ernst Wagner, with means provided by the German 
Empire, the Government of W urtemberg, the German 
Ard«eological Institute, and some private patrons as 
the manufacturer Ernst Sieglin of Stuttgart. The 
sanctuary was situated not far from the city of Kos, 
on a mountainous height, on the site earlier recognized 
by the epigrapfaist R- Paton. The original sanctuary 
consisted of a stately altar, an ancient temple, a spring, 
and some cypresses- Finally during the third century 
a Hellenistic design with tliree terraces was carried out. 
Below was an extensive “sacred market-place'* sur- 
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rounded by epjtmnades; above it is tin: old cult-site, 
but enlarged and with many additions, at 1 now Ionic 
temple. A broad and high staircase Jed from 11 ere to 
the new marble Doric temple above, which seemed to 
dominate its entin* surroundings; the remains of the 
sacred cypress grove perhaps forming the background. 
On either side of the temple and behind it were buildings 
with colonnades containing probably rooms for the 
accommodation of the invalids. The whole gives an 
excellent idea of a model structure in the Hellenistic 
style, for hero, not as at Samothrace, nearly all traces 
of earlier foundations had been obliterated. 

By the side of the AsHdepSos sanctuary at Kos may be 
placed the very ancient sanctuary 1 of Poseidon on the 
island of Janos; excavated by the Belgians, Hubert 
Demouiin, 1902-3, continued by Paul Graindor in 1905. 
Thu temple, with architectural accessories, some works 
of art, and numerous inscriptions, testifies to the popu- 
larity of the cult of Poseidon and Amphi trite, and this 
has its modern counterpart in the Evangdistria, whither 
for the past eighty years pilgrimages have been cons tan t- 

The American School founded in Athens in iS8z now 
contemplated another task. The ancients looked upon 
the Heraion at Argos as one of the oldest Doric temples m 
Greece, It was situated about four miles from Mycenae, 
on the eastern border of the plain of Argos, This very 
ancient tempi'' was consumed by fire in 423; a new 
temple was immediately erected, for which Polykleitos, 
the most famous artist of Argos, made a chryselepluuitine 
statue of Hera to rival the Olympian masterpiece of 
Phidias, The site of the sanctuary liad long been es¬ 
tablished ; some trial excavations made in 1854 by 
Alexandres Rhizu Rangabe at the request of Ludwig 
Ross for the " y&y Olympian marks " (p. 125), and directed 
by K. Bursian had only insignificant results. In 1892 
the American School, under the direction of Charles 
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Walitotein. began work there. l/nfartBUiWy til* re* 
jmiins <if tin* aider temple, on the upper terrace, were «* 
fragmentary as to makv it Impossible to ascertain with 
certainty its groan d-plan: it would appear, however, 
as if this temple (though it is a fantastic assumption to 
date it far back in the second millennium) had preserved 
more faithfully than other temples in the East the form 
of the Homeric house (Chap. VTI 1 ), More extensile 
were the remains of the Later Temple; however, not 
a great deal of it was discovered, most blocks having 
probably disappeared as Iwiildmg material in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages of the plain. Hie remains of sculpture 1 
decorations oi the temple are the most valuable. they 
are undoubtedly of the school of Polykleitc*. as those 
of the Parthenon are of the school of Phidias. They 
teach us how great, even then, was the influence of Attic 
art upon that of the Pdopannesc. 

The results achieved by the excavations earned on in 
1902 bv Furtwanglet, Thiersch, and the architect E. 
Ficchter on the bland of .Egitia were great and unex¬ 
pected. In i8ir, when the pediment groups were dis¬ 
covered, excavations of the entire temple were not 
carried out, suid with the exception of some minor work 
of Stals in t%4, none had since been undertaken. The 
new Bavarian excavations supported by the Pntice Regent 
Luitpold aimed first at completing the statues found 
years ago; then extended beyond this, greatly adding to 
our knowledge of the entire sanctuary* 

With exemplary thoroughness its history has now lieen 
traced through three consecutive stages of development. 
A new name for the temple was also recovered* Thu 
temple trnd at first looked upon as of Zeus Pan- 
hdlemos* the most famous sanctuary on the island, a 
lorded inscriptioii intended merely as a joke being taken 
so seriously that Cockerell^ one of tin* discoverers, in 
tS6o still maintained it. As early as 1837 Luduig Ross 
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had shown this inscription to be & forgery, and tried to 
jirove by another inscription that tlip temple was 
At luma's. a view Stackulberg had expressed in i8a6, anil 
MusloXytUs in iSii. Furtwiinglf-r recently proved Oiat 
tins also is umenable. As the name of the Cretan 
and vEginetan goddess Aphaia has appeared on mimer* 
mis inscriptions the temple is now dainted for that 
divinity. It has been found on ait archaic building 
block where an incised inscription records the building 
of a house i'oiV<k) and an altar to the goddess. This 
new 1 name has gained universal approbation. If I 
still entertain doubts as to its correctness, my justifi- 
GUion rests on a Tdiuble and, as I believe, faultless 
record which states that the cult of Aphaia at .Eg ma 
was founded in a sanctuary of Artemis, which would 
not, by any means, exclude Aphaia from enjoying 
even greater popularity than the chief goddess, and that 
she possessed, besides an altar, a special house | which, 
according to ancient usage, means a house to contain the 
numerous votive offerings dedicated to her). However 
this may be, the pediment groups refer neither to Aphaia 
nor to Artemis, but celebrate the victory of Sola mis, and 
the name of the temple b fortunately not of importance 
in their interpretation. 

The excavations yielded a number of fragments for the 
Munich pediment groups. Not only thesi> additions, hut 
an accurate examination of those already in Munich and 
of Thorvaldsen's restoration kd Furtwangkr to an 
entirely new arrangement of the pediment groups, 
Thorvaldsen's and Martin Wagner’s old restoration had 
long been known to be incorrect A series of examina¬ 
tions, in which Karl Friedrichs, Heinrich Brunn, Adrian 
Prachow, Konrad Lange, Leopold Julius, and Bruno 
Sauer had taken part, seemed to give as a final result a 
strictly symmetrical composition, a battle scene, for the 
West pediment. The action here centred in a fallen 
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warrior in the rnkhlli. lying at the fees nf Athene Tin* 
group, roniTwised of twelve figures, formed a •-/unpleU 
Whole, and it was thb which pnMuniuwitly seemed to 
distinguish the composition from earlier ones. Only 
five figures, of the East pediment were found, and it was 
assumed that it contained a similar composition with 
slight diversities. Brain proved as early as 1867 that 
the latter showed & higher form of art than the West 
pediment (Chap. XIl Furtwangk-r’s critical studies, 
however, liad quite diftercni results. According to 
these the V est pediment falls into four distinct groups: 
on either side of the goddess ate two warriors fighting 
over a fallen warrior, and beyond these an archer and 
a man with a lance appear to be overthrowing a man in 
cur ti coiner; tints the movement tends from the centre 
to the comers. Instead of one harmonious whole we 
have a battle scene in four distinct groups, which im¬ 
parting asunder as if intended to counteract the idea of 
a coordinated whole. The more advanced artist of 
the East pediment realizes this fault. Although liis 
composition, limited to eleven figures, is divided into 
two distinct battle scenes, yet the two halves are directed 
towards the middle where the goddess forms the point 
of union for the composition. If Furtwfingler's new 
reconstruction is correct (without a TC-examinaijim of 
the originals it cannot be definitely stated, but according 
to Furtw angler’s account it appears very probable | the 
two groups show an interesting intermediate period of 
an in the development of pediment groups, falling mid' 
way between the single and detached scenes of the pedi¬ 
ment of tiie Treasury of the Megurians at Olympia and 
the complete groups of the East pediment of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia and the pediments of the Parthenon. 
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It now remains only t« mention two excavations of 
tin- French School i one formed the brilliant close ol nil 
the enterprises directed towards the recovery of Greek 
cult sites during the List century. Both sites were, like 

Delos, dedicated to Apollo, 

Mt. PMon rises with many peaks in Bneotia, south* 
east of Luke Kopafe, an d upon its summit Apollo possessed 
in ancient times a popular cult site, which alter the 
Persian War was far less frequented. The site, therefore, 
appeared most alluring, for one might fairly expect to 
find verv early remains. Maurice HuHeaux (1865-0) wa5 
fortunate in finding an idd grotto of Apollo reccing 
Ddos, and an old altar. Then 1 had later beta replaced 
by a temple. Numerous other structures were found. 
^,. ut ancient cisterns, such as were necessary on these 
heights and minor buildings such as belong to all sanc¬ 
tuaries. A number of archaic statues were discovered. 
Although those primitive attempts to represent the form 
of a nude youth, the so-called statues of Apollo, had for a 
century come to light everywhere, even to satiety, vet 
the “ Ptolon Apollo ” presented such striking features as 
to secure him a prominent place in the lung line of youths 
advancing with the left foot. Products of the Imndi- 
crafts, dating from the eighth to the sixth century, were 
found in great numbers at Ptojon : day pots and figurines, 
bronftf figures and inrpIemernEs among them an lLm 
tripods such as had been found at Olympia, and Such as 
we recall from Homer. In contemplating these objects 
one perceives how general was the veneration of the 
Ptoion god, and how these offerings were produced in 
localities both near and far; some are native, some Ionian, 
some come from the Pdoponnese, If a complete publica¬ 
tion liad been issued, it would be possible to form a 
better judgment of the whole. Near Elateia, in Phocis, 
tire sanctuary of Athene Kranaia had been successfully 
investigated by Pierre Paris in 1884. 
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The chid work tsi die French School. comparable to 
(.bat ol Olympia, was at Delphi, the great fetal centre 
in Northern Greece, Nature tunned m “ rocky Pytho ” 
the greatest contrast to the level plain of the Alpheios. 
Delphi can only be approached on two side by moon tain 
partis. To the north the PJuedriades rise precipitously, 
steep dltfs of Parnassus. The rocky soil descends 
abruptly, with hardly any terraces, southward to the 
Pleistos; beyond it bare Kirphis dtetructs the view to 
die Bay of Corinth. It is a most magnificent solitude, 
only perhaps surpassed in Greece by the neighbourhood 
of die Styx, The precinct of the orack was situated on 
high under the shadow of the Ptuedriades rising abruptly 
from south to north. Two transverse walls were visible 
here, the supporting walls of artificial terraces. Below 
was the HeUaailed," a freestone wail; above the 
" Pelasgik'6, f1 a polygonal wall, above which the sou til 
steps of the temple appeared. The rest was completely 
liidden and covered by the huts of the wretched little 
village of Kastri. la 1840 Karl Otfried Mtiller was 
struck and killed by the rays of the Delphic god, while 
helping to decipher the numerous records found in the 
PeJa$gUr6. In a modest way Conte and Michaclis helped 
in this t;wk in i£bo; die following year the PelasgikG 
was successfully cleared by Paul Foucart and Kail 
Wescher. in iSfc Wescher proved that tliis wall, the 
terrace wall of the temple, turns abruptly north at its 
east end. This indicated the extent of the temple 
precinct on tills side, and the direction of the approach 
to tlie temple. The main features of the topography 
of Delphi liad bra established in 1B38 by Heinrich 
Nikolaus Ulrichs, as far as was possible without excava¬ 
tions. Among the few pieces of sculpture found was a 
slab with a relief of a four-horse chariot, which was later 
joined by its fallows. Years of inactivity followed. Only 
alter the Archaeological Society in Athens had, in 1880. 
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bought (Kc laud and pin ml is at tin? disposal kl f Hi*' 
French School was work again resumed. Foucart, the 
director of the school, sent Bernard Hnussnullier there; 
he excavated at the corner «£ the Peiasgiko discovered by 
Wescherpari of the Sacred Way and an Ionic Hall which 
inscriptions proved to be the Stou of the Athenians, 
destined for trophies of victories, Its date was not quite 
dear, but itmav be a monument of the bat tic of Marathon. 
Haussonllkr's great success hid the French School to 
contemplate the excavation of the entire sanctuary of 
Delphi. But a long time intervened before work was 
actually begun, Foucart succeeded as early as 1882 in 
concluding an agreement with the Greek Government, 
-sinWishing the some conditions at Delphi as had been 
observed at Olympia. The next chattge of ministers, 
however, annulled the contract, and a long period of un¬ 
certainty ensued. Political considerations also interfered. 
and it was believed that the nv ih-ds id the excavators 
at Delphi contrasted unfavourably with those at Olympia, 
so that the scruples of the Greek Government were 
aroused, Germany was offered the site, hut declined out 
of consideration for France. A second agreement was 
formed in 1887 between Greece and France, but again it 
was not confirmed. In 1SS9 America applied for per- 
niisdon, but without success. Finally, in 1891, liter 
TMuphile Homolk had taken Foucart's place, a definite 
contract was made, transferring all rights of excavation 
for ten yeare to France; the French Government granted 
500,000 francs (£20,000), A preliminary condition was 
the complete expropriation of tlie villagers of Kasrri, to 
which the Greek Government contribu ted €0,000 drach¬ 
mas. In the meantime H. Pom tow had curried on some 
work at Delphi in 1S87; its chief result had been the 
discovery of the main entrance of the precinct in the 
south-east comer. 

HotnoUe assumed the personal direction of this great 
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tusk. He had the Assistance of Henri Convert, an en¬ 
gineer. find Albert Tournairc, an architect. The mem¬ 
bers of the school who assisted were Louis Couve, Paul 
f’erdriacet, and others. This task not only involved great 
exj*ndiiure of time and money, but when the expro¬ 
priation of the village of Kastri began the inhabitants 
began rioting and seized the tools ol die strangers. 
Finally, in April, 1S93, all preparations were completed, 
so that the work could begin. It was evident dint it 
was a question of three storeys, as it were, the terrace of 
the temple forming the middle one. The pelasgrkd 
separated the two lower ones, and the Hi.lknikfi formed 
the stmthera and lowest boundary of tile prermet, 
Horn oil r; began near the latter, and fortune smiled upon 
him. He at once struck a building, which, according 
to Ins ground-plan, appeared to be one of the treasuries, 
and* according to P.ntsanias' description, the Treasury 
of the A then i ntis. Let ns listen to his words : 

“ After deliberating for twenty-four hours, f believed 
myself justified in telegraphing to Paris Hut we had 
found ‘A’ irhot da Aihbuens. 7 Our joy was shared in 
Paris and, for quite a different reason, by the Greek 
authorities m Amphissa, the capital of the district. The 
fallowing day 1 received a tdegram from the sub-prefect 
of that [dace, who announced the arrival of his revenue 
officia l to 7 ecd ve our * trcasure. ’ The Greek Govemm pit 
wns at that time not in a brilliant financial position ■ 
3, slight misunderstanding arose, and in their artless way 
they hoped that ready money had been found in the 
ground, at an opportune moment, to pay oft their interest 
due.’* 

In the lower third ol tile sacred precinct the Sacred 
Way ascends with sharp turns; on cit tier side of it are the 
treasuries of the Greek states, and near the entrance gate 
arc some import ant votive offerings. Only tlie bases or 
indications of their position remain as in the cast! of the 
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great memorial groups of Marathon and Aigospotatnoi— 
the glory of Athens and her tall. We have again to appeal 
to Pansanias for the names of the treasuries, many of 
which arc far richer than those at Olympia. For example, 
the Treasury of tin- Athenians is a Doric structure with 
thirty metopes with archaic reliefs. Its walls were in¬ 
scribed with the Hymn to Apollo, the musical notation 
of which created such great interest, and gave as the 
first definite conception of Greek music; besides Hits 
records were found on the walls of the official Athenian 
proct isif .05 to Delphi, Five oblong metopes were found 
of the Treasury of the Slavonians. giving proof how 
naive- had been the early plastic art of that city. The 
treasury attributed at first to the inhabitants oi the 
bland of Sipimos, ;aid kter to the inhabitants of Cnidos, 
js profusely decorated ; if, however, we follow Pansanias, 
we shall have to attribute this treasury to the Siphnians, 
and seek the Tr.-;-:sun of the Cmdians rather higher. It 
was a graceful Ionic building, its portico supported by 
female figures in the place of columns. White we meet 
here the first indication of what later Ls carried to great 
perfection in the Caryatids of the Ercchtheion in At liens, 
the frieze surrounding the building on four sides (the 
relief of the four-horse chariot mentioned on p. 147 be¬ 
longed to it) vividly recalls Ionic prototype- of the 
Parthenon frieze. All is mere animated, more naive, 
than in the more sober art of Peridean Athens, but thy 
pediment groups are still clumsy and heavy. An im¬ 
portant addition to the Ionic art of the treasuries was 
the Column of the Naxians, crowned with an archaic 
sphinx ; it stood near the terrace wall of the temple, the 
so-called Pdasgiko. As our knowledge of die earlier 
period of Ionic art is very limited, such an example as the 
huge but simple capital of this column becomes very im¬ 
portant. But that information in regard to lunic art 
should come to us from Delphi was entirely unexpected. 
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Delphi above all other places was lomnum to :d! the 
Cracks, far more 50 than Olympia, which never tost its 
predominantly Dorian character. Another column found 
at Delphi shows a particularly rich development of the 
Corinthian acanthus motive, enhanced by three highly 
elegant dancing figures which execute their graceful 
movements aloft, A tripod, may have crowned the 
whole. 

Let us ascend the Sacred Way, passing the base of tlie 
Serpent column of Flataeajand the foundation of the 
monument of iEmilius Pauli us, the victor ul Pydna ; 
some fragments of this frieze had become known as early 
as 1S40- According to Pausanias we might have ex- 
pxUd to find the Older Temple built in the sixth century, 
which had received a marble facade from the family of 
the AUcmaionlds, exiled from Athens, Its pediments were 
executed in the fifth century hv pupils of K ala mis, and 
Euripides has described the decorated metopes. If this 
temple had been found iu the same state of preservation 
as the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, what problems would 
have been solved! Nothing remained but some frag¬ 
ments of sculpture of the temple of the Alkmaionids. 

The ancient temple was destroyed by an earthquake in 
—as we have learnt from inscriptions—and the later 
temple, of which some remains have been discovered, 
from the fourth century'. 

As recorded by inscriptions, the temple was destroyed 
by fir* tit 83 BX-, and after that again slowly rebuilt 
Did Pausanias quote an obsolete source, datin g from 
b-elore the earthquake in 373 • ^ almost seemed so— 

and a new opening was given to the modems who com¬ 
plain of Piusanias 1 ' un trustwort) tin ess f when recently 
Emil Reisch discovered the solution and proved that the 
Kulamis referred to bv the writer was not of the time of 
KuiiL-n, but was a noted artist oi the fourth century, His 
pupils Praxis and Androsthenes would thus belong 
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exactly* to tlit time when the temple at Delphi was being 
built. The investigations at the temple solved new 
problems in the history of art, although not in regard to 
the Temple of the Aikmaiooids. nor in regard to the 
pediment groups of the pupils of Knbmis ; these are lost 
without a trace. Thu interior of the temple proved dis¬ 
appointing i not a trace was found of the chasm in the 
earth where the dragon Python had been slain by Apollo, 
and over which the priestess sat on a tripod while she 
uttered the oracles. 11 the remains oi the temple were 
somewhat disupjminting, the uppermost part of the 
sacred precinct proved all the richer in discovari^. 
Toward the north- 1 !vest the theatre was discovered, and 
near it the fine stndion ; below the theatre traces were 
found of a group by LysdppGS—Kiataros saving the life 
of Alexander the Great at a Hon hunt. Tilt discovery 
oi the Lcschc of the i. mdians was of supreme importance. 
This hull, situated towards the north-east, served as a 
meeting-pLice; its walls had been embellished with the 
two famous pirintiugs by Polygnotcs . the Taking of Troy 
and the Descent of Odysseus into Hadirs. As Pausanias 
lias described each figure of the paintings, they are for us 
tie* most imjKirtant work oi the great Thasian master 
*ii wall painting. Numeruiis attempts at ilieir rveon- 
structiOM have been made, But all these lacked ths 
Inundation which only could be Earned by the knowledge 
oi tint building and its wall space. This foundation was 
now acquired. The Lt'sche proved to be an oblong 
building c<pcn in the centre and receiving light thence, 
while eight columns supported the roof. The building 
may be compared with the original form of the Palaistra 
at FompciL As the door was in the middle of tlm long 
south wail, it b probable that the two paintings with 
their numerous figures wurr so distributed between tile 
eastern and western halves of the hall that each extended 
over portions of Urn • walls. the (.entral groups being 
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[Minted on tlie narrow cast and west walls. Thi», of 
course, could not have been foreseen. 

Below the Lesche of the Cnidians, not far from the 
temple, there appeared a great group of marble statues in 
various styles, representing the family erf a Tli^solian 
prince and his connections. The influence of the art of 
Scopas, of Praxiteles, and of Lysippos b perceptible. 
Interest in this group has been greatly increased since 
Ericli Premier proved one of tlie statues, the Agios, to be 
die work of die young Lystppos (Chap. XI), But the 
finest and most famous work the Delphic excavation 
yielded is the sujierb bronze statue of u Charioteer from 
a. four-horse chariot. Tliis may have been erected by 
die Syracusan Prince Poljtalos after 4^® to his father 
fielon. But this is still uncertain. It is Hie only re¬ 
maining example of the innumerable browse status 
which once adorned Delphi, and is hence of the greatest 
value. 

Besides thes*; great architectural and sculptural 
treasures about 3000 inscriptions were recovered during 
the eight years' excavation, ior the most part of great 
linguistic or historical interest. As at Olympia. Syngros, 
and after his death his widow, furnished the means for 
the erection of a museum. Some of the treasuries, as 
those of tin* Athenians and Cnidians. were recovered so 
completely as to make a restoration possible; like that 
of the Temple of Athene Nike at Athens (p, 53). Hie 
example set at Olympia might have been followed with 
advantage* here. Tlie many fragments and inscriptions 
scattered over tin* extensive site might have been brought 
together and properly arranged 4 it lias already become 
difficult to find certain tragments and to compare them 
with others to which they belong. 

As the results of tlie excavation a great publication is 
being issued to place before the scicntihe public. It is 
to be regretted ll am not expressing my own views only) 
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ihat Uit- publication begins with Gw ri'storations ol 
Toumaire, for no matter bow elm borate tlu- drawing i 
they contain a great deal that is arbitrary and iitlse, and 
are calculated more to attract the ginerul public than 
to satisfy scientific reqnirum' uts. Other numbers offer 
excellent plates of the large number of bronzes and of 
marbles found. 

But undoubtedly as the wort ooutluues, under Ro- 
molle's able guidance, Gjost* details will be given, without 
whicli it is difficult to judgt- tin- architectural txcon- 
s tractions (p. 120). The buddings form, as it were, die 
skeleton. Without this solid framework all oilier works 
of art lose their bearings. 


During thirty years, while all nations lent a helping 
hand and shared in the labour, a number ol sanctuaries 
were uncovered, beginning with Samothrace and ending 
with Delphi and *Egina. All these helped to cast a clear 
light on a chapter in the history of ritual antiquities till 
then only known from literature. 

Certain fundamental features are common to nil these 
places. The altar is always of foremost importance (in 
Olympia, ft has not yet been possible to ascertain its 
position}; small archaic votive offerings arc found about 
it \ at times oven a cave as at Prolan, or an artificial 
potto as at Delos. As soon as the divinity assumed the 
human form the temple appeared as the dwelling of the 
god’s image, and other minor buildings soon became 
necessary. These conditions prevailed at Ptofon, some¬ 
what improved at Elatda, and on the whole the s;imc 
prevail at any number of small or remote cult sites. The 
noblest type is represented in the Argive Heraiofl, where 
the rebuilt temple displayed the full splendour of a perfect 
art. 

The sanctuaries, however, may be distinguished an 
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cording to their significance, Wlu?re the cult was secret, 
as the Mysteries at Eieuris or Samothrace, the first 
essential was the enclosure uf the cult buildings cs well as 
Hie entire preduct, Great gates which could he locked 
formed the entrance to the- precincts which was either 
naturally difficult of approach (Samotlirace) or secured 
by a wall {Eteusis). At Eleusis, where certain symbolic 
spectacles formed the chief part of Lhc ceremonies, they 
necessitated a targu temple of several storeys and sur¬ 
rounded bv walls, adjoining which wi-re smolliii cult 
temples. The great Temple was enlarged as the number 
of the initiated increased- We find at the later sanctuary 
in Samothrace beside the first temple ol tire fourth 
century 4 more imposing later structure of the age of 
the early Ptolemies ; both were provided with a sacrificial 
pit for the special cult of the KabeirL and the whole was 
so extensive that the faithful could all witness the action ■ 
differing, in this ftjsped, from the small Kabdrion in 
Bccotia, where the sacrificial court was only externally 
connected with the temple. In Samotlirate the round 
hall of Arsinm tuny have been used for other gatherings 
which demanded an enclosed budding* 01 the same 
date probably is the large open hall outride the sacred 
precinct which sheltered the great number of visitors to 
the Mysteries„ upon this rough and inhospitable island. 
Far more magnificent were the sanctuaries, which nut 
only served sacrificial purposes, but at the same time 
were planned with a view to festivals and games. Otyim 
pin and Delphi» where the Olympian and Pythian games 
took place* have yielded extensive information, so that 
we may hardly hope to learn more from excavations on 
the Isthmus or at Netnea. Though his temple was rebuilt 
at different periods, Apollo remained at Delphi the sole 
divinity (Dionysos only appears btside him and Neoptfr* 
iemos was buried there)* white at Olympia Hera possessed 
the oldest temple, and near it Feteps had an enclosed 
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tomb. For a long time Zeus seems to have only received 
worship at a great a]tar :u Lite open air ; after the Frisian 
ware, however, there was erected the great Temple, 
which dominated .01 its sum.iHidings,, and within it was 
placed the colossal chryselephantine statue by Phidias. 
The llotliui goddess was latr admitted as a tliird di¬ 
vinity. 1 ommoa re both places, although their situation 
and their decorations wore vvty different, are tin trea¬ 
suries, id iorni usually temples in antis, Thesv, from t la- 
sixth century n» r increased rapidly, to shelter, Inside 
tnsasarfs, the small Votive- offerings of the different .states 
connected with the cult at Del^ii or Olympia. < 'teal, 
public votive o ffering s filled the sacred precinct, and Irani 
the sixth century onward also an endless number of 
Statues of victors. Hie extensive plain oi the Altb at 
Olympia offered ample room, while at Delphi all were 
crowded along the Sacred Way, or were placed on the 
narrow space* a (folded on the steep rocky ascent In 
both places the entire precinct was enclosed by a wall* 
At Olympia, toward the east, sm extensive Stoa provided 
a sheltered hath while at Delphi the sleep cliffs made 
such an open hall an impossibility. In place thereof 
tin Lcscln- uf the Cnidkns appeared on the upper terrace. 
A peculiarity at Delphi was the theatre within the sacred 
precinct, which may have la-eri connected with ihe 
musical contests at the Pythian festivals. Both at 
Olympia and at Delphi, the Stadion, the arena for the 
gymnastic games, was in close coimectirei with tlie sacred 
precinct. The riuvcmirse for horses and chariots at 
Olympia was jn the neighbouring plain, but every trace 
of it Li bien washed away by tho turbulent Alpheios. 
At Delphi it was necessary to descend to the Krisaian 
plain bdow to find sufficient rxim far the nines. Hie 
sacred precinct, in both places, was surrounded by 
nmuiicotfs other buildings, some only distantly connected 
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with tin: sanctuary or the games Thv- fe clearb 

evident nt Olympia Ip 132). 

Although Tin- Amphiara-wu possessed a. theatre and 
had games, it fe t.-o unimportant. when s jmp rrd with 
other national sites, to deserve it lengthy description, 

At Delos the cult festival entirely took the place of 
tin.- games, and the accessible harbour invited lonians 
fmm a great distance. Hems* then.* is neitlu r ^tadion 
nor Hippodrome, but in the one narrow level space 
the island affords the town with the theatre and 
jKiIiEsira are dose to the- sanctuary. Ln conseqneiKt all 
uppraft very crowded: the temples of Apollo, of his 
sister and life mother, near the lake. the mythical birth¬ 
place of the twins, the treasuries, tin- halls are all close 
together, so that the market by the harbour formed the 
general meeting-place, and the Temples of the foreign 
gods, Lbe Egyptian, die Syrian. and the Kabmri had to 
seek a place outside. 

The plans of the santtoary of Asklepios were again 
quite different, as here considerations af health and cur? 
outweigh those of the cult. The Athenian Askiepicton 
is so small that it can hardly be considered u health 
assort; but it lacked iu-it her 1 spring nor ludfe. Tlie 
Lamous health resorts Epiduuras and fioi vifinrded ,tft 
open situation and extensive space. Colonnades which 
serv e d as ili^i ping-apartments lur the many pilgrims 
formed essential parts of the atablishmeai, and there 
were besides utmtciWW side buildings. Tits Hietwi at 
Epidauros had places for gymnastic exercises and a 
theatre fur entertainment, as the Hieron was at a dfelsucc 
from the town, while at Kos the proximity 0! the city 
made this superfluous. 

These are some of the results we owe to the combined 
efforts of thirty years’ labour. It b, however, quite 
another matter that the work of these excavations has 
become the great school for the method and technique of 
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excavation. Without neglecting single fiicte or details, 
excavation aims ai creating again a picture of tin- whole. 
To ascertain the original form both oi the general plan 
and of its separate parts, to follow the successive altera* 
tions that have come in the course of time, to assign to 
each detail its place in the development, and thus to 
make the excavation a reconstruction of the list whole, 
is the distinguishing mark of the new method. 

Samothiaoe formed the begriming, Olympia stands 
midway, and the successive excavations of the Greek 
Archaeological Society and the French excavation, at 
Delphi iiave confirmed the principles gained by ex¬ 
perience. 


vn 


ANCIENT CITIES 


HE great endeavour to gain scientific knowledge of 



ancient sits could not remain content with the 


exploration or tlie sanctuaries alone, but aimed at a 
complete uncovering of certain ancient cities. The two 
inquiries advanced side by side, indeed in one instance 
the investigation oi cities had taken the lead. It was 
only natural that this work should be resumed at Pom* 
pcii. where it had been begun long before. 

In 1860, when the misrule of the Bourbon Government 
ceased, Pompeii entered upon a new- era. of research work. 
The I talian Government justly confided the direction 
of the excavations to Giuseppe Fiorclli, a thoroughly 
scientific man, who, during the Bourbon Government, 
had carried on his Pompeian studies always liampered 
by petty obstacles. The work was now pursued not 
only with greater energy, but with better methods. 
For the most part only single houses liad formerly been 
excavated. It frequently Itappcned that the upper 
part of the houses fell unavoidably into the more or less 
narrow trendies, thus making farther examination im¬ 
possible. In fact, hardly an upper storey was known in 
Pompeii, although many staircases indicated their former 
existence. Fiordli now began to uncover entire blocks 
of hutises (/» %'nkr) simulLmeousIy from the top, stratum 
bv stratum: and where any characteristic part of a 
building or beam was bid bare, it was carefully preserved, 
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propped, or replaced by ,1 new beam; thus the <;*»• 
valors worki il gradually downwards. It was thus, for 
instance, thiit the projecting upper storey- was covered 
which b so characteristic a featur* of the Jane to which 
it has given the name 01 ideate del balcoHt pens sir, A re- 
construction now became possible of F^ompcian houses 
of several storeys and their rook, thereby extending 
nnr knowledge of the Italian codstructfon of dwellings. 
FiorelH also deserves the credit of abolishing former 
difficulties connected with the study of Pompeii, and 
opening it freely to ail. A " Seuola di Pompei 41 was 
founded, open to foreigners as well as Italian*, and mem¬ 
bers of the Roman Arc3Eohlogic.il Institute gratefully 
made use of it Investigations began with those results 
nf the excavations which appeared unique and popular, 
vis, the wall paintings. Helhig's wn rfe in connection 
with these has been mentioned above fp. 114); h« L 
rec<jgnm.‘d that these paintings essentially preserved 
the Hellenistic tradition, Otto Dormer supplemented 
this by demonstrating that their much-discussed technique 
was fresco painting, which deviated somewhat from the 
modem, but was carried oat with great skill in ancient 
times. With these inquiries the separation of Hellenistic 
tradition from original Pompeian art became a subject 
ol debate, In 1873, in the year when Helbig's 14 Investi¬ 
gations 41 appeared, FioreUi published the results of 
many years 1 study, dealing with the plan oi the city and 
the history of its building. According to Italic usage the 
area of the city was intersected by rectangular mum 
streets, car do and dccumanus ; we may omit all dis¬ 
cussions connected therewith, as we are only concerned 
with the artistic development. Mention may, however, 
be made of an Italic city, of about 500 B.C.* excavated 
in 188$-$ by Brizio at Marzabotto* near Bologna, where 
the systematic plan of laying out streets at right angles 
is strikingly illustrated. 



INVESTIGATIONS AT POMPEII i6r 

But more important are FioreUfs investigations. in 
regard to building materials and the technique of building, 
and tiie inferences drawn from tiiem, respecting the history 
of tiie building of Pompeii. The fundamental facts were 
correctly recognised by Fiore Hi. and as Ridiard Schdne 
and Heinrich Nissen were carrying an studies in the same 
direction they helped to elucidate many details. The 
*’ Pompeiananim Question urn Specimen ” of Schbne had 
appeared in 1868, and in 1877 appeared a work containing 
the studies of both ; many supplementary' and detailed 
results were published by August Man in 1879. The 
main facts of the*- investigations may thus be stated : 

The most ancient Pompeii is bund in the limestone 
period/’ when simple houses were built of the limestone 
from the neighbouring river Samo, with the help of clay. 
These “ Atrium ” houses were of one storey without 
columns, and without any painting, thus differing greatly 
from those of the later Pompeii. Tire best-preserved 
example of this original type we liave in the case del 
chirurga. Then follows the “ tufa period " (according 
to Nissen about 200, hut it may be fifty years later), 
when tufa from Nocera is used with the limestone. 
Better material made better buildings possible. With 
the introduction of columns the plan of tlie old Italic 
house offered greater variety. To the old traditional 
type new Greek features were added, rooms of different 
the peristyle, and an upper storey. Until then 
the houses had been closed toward the street, now they 
were opened with shops. The walls were coloured, 
although still without paintings. At times the houses 
attain almost palatial dimensions and elegance, as in 
the casa dd Fauna, imposing public buildings arose on 
all sides, as the theatres, the baths, and puksstr#. the 
beautiful Basilica, and the Temple of Apollo, with its 
Hellenistic court surrounded by columns. Everything 
in this architecturally brilliant period of the Samnite 
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fret' city indicated strong influence nt Greek art and 
culture, which apparently were derived Emit) tbt> East, 
hut differ greatly from the architecture of Asia Minor, 
which had attained in Rome, About the same time, great 
popularity. AU this glory ceased when Pompeii became 
a Roman colony under Sulla- Burnt bricks now ap¬ 
peared besides tufa and Java, as the popular material in 
this "brick period." The bricks required plaster and 
the walls ait at' longer simply coloured, but decorated 
with paintings. 

How different is the picture of this gradual development 
from the former conception ot a general brightly coloured 
l ’ Pompeian style.” These? details, however, were not of 
foremost Importance, but the tact that here, us elsewhere, 
tin- general tendency towards a historic view revealed 
itself—in other words, towards the recognition of de¬ 
velopment. that is, til lift- Pompeii becomes for us a 
growing city, m it wc see an artistic progress combined 
w-itli dm development of the civic community and with 
great political events. It was the same ideal (only 
pursued mure miorgcticillv and with a clearer knowledge) 
as that which Ernst Curtins set before himself on Greek 
soiL His attempts to reconstruct the histories of Petga- 
mna and Epbcsos on the strength of topographical know- 
Udip , acquired on his j nun icy in Asia Minor (1871). were 
mi fortunately frustrated through lack of material. He 
aimed, however, at the same results as Nis*m hi his 
“ pumpejariisriie Studicn." 

August Man's investigations were parallel with those 
of FiureGi, Scheme, and jfettfV, and were first published 
in the “ Giomak digit semi it Pontpd " in 1873, the 
same year in wliich Hdbigs researches and Fiorelli’s 
rejjorts ap|>eared, Nine years later Mau offered these 
to the public in a more complete form. His attention 
had been attracted to the coloured wall decorations in 
Pompeii, which, compared with tin* actual paintings. 
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had received only scant consideration. Here also the 
term 11 Pompeian stvlu ” was used. when in reality it was 
.1 mixture of heterogeneous types. By introducing the 
historical method of observation Man brought system 
into this chans. 

Tins, of course, could only be established after the 
different building fieriods had been defined. The period 
of the colourless “ limestone ” was then excluded: it 
was only when Hellenistic influence had taken possession 
of Pomp-'ti that the Greek love of colour appeared. 
Pom|»di's most illustrious age, the “ tufa period,” con¬ 
tented itself with 11 incrustation,” U\ covering the walls 
with an imitation of a variety of coloured marbles made in 
stucco relief. Pilasters and cornices also in stucco relief in¬ 
terrupted the monotony of the surface. It is a decorative 
scheme for the exterior, but transferred to the interior, so 
that purely architectural motives were employed in tlie 
rooms. This severe mode of decorating the walla was 
supplemented by mosaic floors (e.g. The Battle of Alex¬ 
ander, p. 68); Greek works of art. select Greek household 
furniture completed the picture. This incrustation style 
gave place to a totally different kind of decoration on the 
brick walls of Sulla’s colony. The rooms, narrowed by 
their lining of stucco blocks, needed something to give an 
impression of spaciousness. Tliis effect was aimed at 
by architectural designs in perspective. Tire wall re¬ 
mained smooth and the perspective was produced by 
pictorial means alone. At times the effect was obtained 
by flower garlands connecting columns, from which the 
wall appeared to recede; or, again, between dark columns 
an extensive landscape became visible, sometimes en¬ 
livened with figures (p. 70)- The house of Livia is one 
of the best examples uniting both styles. The walls 
reflected a spirit at onre sober and cheerful; to the 
Roman artist Ta d in s we apparently owe the introduction 
of the landscape and figure motives. 
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Man established a third style, of Atlgustan times; ii 

w;lh designated as ..mamcufed surf.ui' styh In il 

the surface of the wall again saniH its .irigmal im¬ 
portance, the perspective- vista disappears. AH decora¬ 
tions are in the- pJ nv .4 the surface, arranged 2? bunders 
or carried out in the manner ot inlaid work; framed 
paintings of 2 severe type take the place of the open-air 
view's. Colours are more restrained, but richer ones arc 
not lacking. The whole d^coratiun, refined and some¬ 
what cold, recalls the courtly poems of Horace; the 
careful execution corresponds t" the distinguished im¬ 
pression of the whole. Finally, the fourth style prevails 
in the Liter times of Pompeii, the fantastic architectural 
style. Tins is the style we modems think of when 
Pompeii is mentioned. It is the consistent development 
of the second perspective style. The entire wall gradually 
hissolves hit" perspectives - architectural figures d<.< not 
resemble anything real, and tin? most extravagant 
fancies are indulged. Colours become more varied, even 
harsh ; the execution becomes coarser, more superficial, 
and is frequently merely mechanical. Numerous wall 
paintings repeat the same models, they reflect the world 
of Hellenistic or Ovidian love poetry, and show a pre¬ 
ference- for the nude from which the former style quite 
abstained. This bent was fully exploited in the la^t 
years of Pompeii, between, the earthquake in 63 and its 
destruction in 79. 

Thus appeared the development of this side of Pom¬ 
peian art. Mnu believes 1 he four periods to have fuliowed 
each other consecutively. This is certainly true of the 
two earlier ones; regarding the two latter doubts may be 
expressed whether they did not exist side by side. The 
third period may have developed as a conscious reaction 
against the perspective tendency of the second ; elegant, 
exclusive, and -in account of its r only used by 

the wealthy ; while the fourth seemed a direct continue- 
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tion of tlie second, and its effective representation rind 
superficial w-orkraanship appealed to tile demands and 
means of the general public. Tins latest style soon sup¬ 
planted the earlier cine*, in accordance with tlie general 
tendency of the times of Nero. 

Evidently these lour styles were not confined to Pom¬ 
peii, nor did they originate there. Rome oilers obvious 
parallels, particularly to Lfit second mid fourth styles : 
the first has been discovered at Fergamon and at other 
places, while more recently the second, has also been dis¬ 
covered at Pergamon. But the questfcin of the origin of 
the different kinds of wall decoration and of the factors 
influencing this development or change remains unsolved, 
in fact, has hardly been touched upon. Certain facts 
are, o! course, obvious. For example, the incrustation 
sta le could only originate in a locality where variegated 
marble was easily accessible. As regards the tlurd 
style, a curious product of Augustan, times, it is no mere 
accident that the frequent ocdurejife of Egyptian orna¬ 
mentation coincides with the subjugation of Egypt in 
the year 30. This style has so far not yet been dis¬ 
covered in tlie capital, and this still awaits an explanation 
A notice regarding the Oman painter Apaturios seems to 
direct us to Asia Minor for the fantastic architectural 
style of f ii!! fourth period, so that wc may almost con¬ 
jecture that the tendency to perspective originated there, 
in distinction from the earlier Alex;indiinmng tendency. 
But these ure ail questions in regard to which new dis¬ 
coveries alone can offer solutions : not only must wc 
look to the East, but we may hope to find them in the 
Grc'-b dries of Southern Italy. 

In considering these questions, just as in the case of 
the technique and the history' of the building of Fompcii, 
we must n-memlier that Pompeii was merely a Samnitt 
country town which under Hellenistic influences dc- 
velupcd into a Roman colony of veterans. It is. how- 
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ever, rqu;-11y bnpnrtaiit to assign tlii-- picture it* j 'Lo¬ 
in the more general instorj ot art, which amtinned to 
pmn its i m pfsc from Greece* We must llfccrcfore took 
toward the East to see wise the* a study of Gr*ek city 
sites will not extend our vision Greece proper ck , clined 
more and more in later times > and cannot be considered 
<£* important as Asia Minor, which flourish td both in 
Hellenistic and Roman times, Newton had toy his 
discoveries at Guidos proved the importance of such 
work. 


Alexande r Coruse was again the pioneer in the excava¬ 
tions at Pergamon, Gustav Hnschfetd had suggested 
them earlier, but it was Conzc who starred them* and 
gave them thek direction. Texier had given some cursory 
attention to the capital uf thtr Attalids. Later in 1871 
Ernst Curtins and Friedrich Adler had examined the viable 
ancient remains, and Curtins attempted unsuccessfully to 
trace the broad outlines of the history oi tile city of Per- 
gamcm* His acquaintance willi Km i Htnnann was a valu¬ 
able result of this journey. Humana had lived since 1861 
iii iVsia Minor working a?? an engineer, and since 1869 had 
l>ven chiefly occupied in Peigamon. This excellent and 
admirable man had become thorn uglily familiar with the 
language customs, and surroundings of las new home ; 
beloved by aJL he at the same time preserved his German 
(duals a practical mind and tenacious energy, Humaun 
seemed to be the man above all other? to r uder valuable 
semens to ardia^logriaJ research. Perganton proved 
most stimulating to rib great enthusiasm Er^r antiquities. 
One of the most dktiagmshtd reigning families among 
the successors of Alexander the Great had id-re takem up 
its residence, md from here fought and conquered rise 
Galatians, who were devastating the land I he kingdom 
was enlarged and the capital became a centre of Faming 
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as well ns Of tini arts; of the Sitter we still possess brilliant 
testimonies in the Dying 1 ffdatian isf Liu Capitol and efi 
the Ludovisi Group oi Galatians in the ilnsev dtlb 
IVrmc. 

It was not surprising that Hmnamrs eager mind con¬ 
ceived the desire to restore some Of this former glory by 
excavation : for he saw continually In;a previous remains 
of aittiquitv were consigned to the limekiln, a proceeding 
fir soon successfully checked. Although,, at first, Htrsdt- 
feld T s exertions promised success in carrying out Lhis 
scheme, he received little support in Berlin, where Hu- 
manu lad. applied. Humann had sent to the Berlin 
Museum some I ragments h orn the citadel at Peigamuu, 
consisting of reliefs of more titan life si&! and of extru- 
oidinary style, hoping to stimulate its. interest, hut the 
management, at tlic time, was so engrossed in the new 
cast collection, that it accepted the gift without any 
thanks or consideration. And yet, shortly before, Bmmi 
liad drawn attention to a late record which mentioned 
the Altar at Pergamon, with its great Giganlomathia, as 
out of the wonders of the world, and archaeologists were 
nut lacking who rocogflU*. d in those fragments remains 
of tliis great work. These traces vote, however, not 
immediately pursued. 

This only occurred in 1S77, after tonze had come from 
Vicuna to Berlin, and (aid taken charge 01 the depart¬ 
ment. of sculpture at the Berlin Museum. He Seized tiit- 
hrst opportunity to place himself in communication with 
Humann, md consulted him as to the feasibility of ex¬ 
cavating for the altar of the giants, At last Unmami 
had found some one to participate in his plans, ami he was 
fired with enthusiasm at the prospect of combined work. 
The former remains had come from a Byzantine wall, 
above cm the citadel, whidi now promised further rich 
spud. Henceforth the two men worked in tin ck*a*t 
friendship, and cooperated with one another ui perfect 
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confidence. The conditions were at the time so peculiar, 
that the Director-Gimeral of the Prussian Museums was 
not allowed to hear of the plan. Richard 5 chom- t who 
later became Dircetor-Citncrah helped the work along, 
and the Crown Prince gave valuable assistance, so that 
it was possible to secure a finnan in Constantinople, 
permitting th^ excavations, before any ant heard of if, 
Prussia was to obtain two-thirds and the Porte one* 
tidrd of the find. By taking certain precautions it was 
possible to keep tire course of events secret. The eyes 
of the arcl ideological world were at that moment canned 
cm Olympia, and the general public was so engrossed by 
Heinrich Schliomann’s dazzling discoveries at Troy 
(Chap. Vlll), that Pcrpunon was thrown in the shade, 
Ir actually happened that a cadet, who in the spring of 
1875 had helped in the shipment * ■; some of the spoils from 
iVrgamon, wrote home about these, and was reprimanded 
by his father for incorrectly writing Fergamon and 
Hum aim while the name of tho place should have been 
Troy and that of the man Schliemanii. The citadel of 
Pergamon crowns a mountain ioog toet high, descending 
by a broad ridge towards the south. On 9 September, 
1878, Humunri struck his sp[uh: into the ground with the 
followmg patriotic words, to which, in amsidrration of his 
audience he gave an Oriental colouring: u In the name of 
the Protector of the royal museums, the happiest and the 
bat-beloved man, the warrior who 1ms never been van- 
cpnshed t the twrir of the most illustrious throne in the 
world, in the name of out Crown Prince may the work 
prosper and be blessed. M *■ My workmen thought i was 
uttering a magic charm 1 and they were not quite* wr ong . 11 
1 Ur old Byzantine wall which they proceeded to pull down 
proved a treasure-house of a remarkable kind, rimihn to 
tin? ' L longer tin? better r wall at Olympia. A great part 
ol the magriifurcnt friezci partly in entire slabs, partly in 
trag merits* whs built Into the wall with the sculptures 
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toward Lite inside. At tin? very b eginnin g important 
slabs were found : Hdk» guiding a chariot and a» Apollo. 
Tlic latter b comparable in beauty to the Apnilo of Beb 
dere. Toward the end of the year thirty-nine slabs had 
bt^n recovered. Humatin rtjtiiccd : "Vkv discovered 
an entire epoch in art, wtt arc* at work on the most im¬ 
portant remaining work oi antiquity." 

To transport these huge blocks to the harbour of Dikcit, 
some eighteen miles distant, the high road bad to be re¬ 
paired and a landing-stage bnilt at Dikeli, In the follow 
iiijr year, 1579, with theco-nperation ni Ccnze, the altar its*!! 

uncovered and a 11 timber of sSulis were tnund. The 
following is taken from Humana's report: "Guests 
had arrived at Perga imm ; my wife liad come from 
Smyrna and Dr. Borctius of Berlin, while making an 
Oriental tour, had landed at Smyrna and enme over. 
On 21 July, *879. I invited my visitors to come to 
the citadel to see the -labs turned, which stood leaning 
against the debris, with the sculpture toward Lhe inside. 
While we ascended seven great eagle- eiu ire I id the citadel, 
promising good luck. The first slab was tumid. It was 
a huge giant with serpcnt-Ukc feet, his muscular hark was 
turn-d towards us, with tlu* lu>ad towards the left, and 
a lion’s skin hung over the left aim, ‘ Unfortunately it 
dijes not fit anv known slab,.' slid I* Tin* S'" L '"Ti(l fell, 
showing a splendid god, the full chest more powerful and 
y,<t more beautiful than any. A garment hung from hit 
shoulders, floating about his striding kgs. ' Nor could 
this slab be joined to smy known part,' 1 said The third 
slab showed a swooning giant sunk on his kmrs : tlu* lift 
hand grasps, us if in pain, the right shoulder, the right 
arm appears paralysed—before tliis slab had been quite 
cleared of soil the fourth one was turned over : a giant 
falling backwards on a rock, llm Uppfr part of las thigh 
bu bc«i struck by lightning — 1 feel thy presetiO', Z*u*! 
1 ran about the four slabs excitedly, and discov-jied tliat 
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ibc third could 1* joined to tin- first ; thr- scrpentint- 
k-gs u( tile great giant evidently fitted the slab with the 
giant sunk on his knees. The upper part of the slab is. 
missing where the giant's arm extends, but it Is evident 
he is lighting over the fallen one. Is lit* fighting the great 
gffd * Yes, indeed, tic left foot covered with his gar me nt 
disappears behind the kneeling giant. * Throe can he 
joined together,’ I exclaim, as i tons- mphre tin fourth. 
It also can be placed. The giant struck by ligh tni n g falls 
way from tin* god, I uni trembling all over. Another 
* is uncovered — > scrape off the earth ! It is a lion’s 
skin it is the arm of the Luge gimit-—and opposite is 
a tangle of scales and serpents—lu re is tlie rEgb I It is 
Zeus: We had discovered a work as great and superb 
as any m existence, it was the climax of all our labour, a 
worthy counterpart to the group of Athena, We three 
happy beings, greatly moved, surrounded the precious 
iuul; 1 tiien sat upon the Zens and gave wav to tears of 
joy:' 

inuring two years labour the reliefs of the altar and 
countless fragments were retired. There remained for 
Berlin tile wearisome and difficult task of fitting them all 
together, mid ol discovering the four different ,idcs to 
which they belonged. 

Otto Puchstein deserves die chief credit for this. By 
methodical research III* found indications which justified 
Ifim ;n assigning the east side to the great Olympians : 
the south side to tlie gods of the day ; the north side to 
the deities oi die night, the constellations and infernal 
powers ; while th. great stuire.t*- occupied the west side. 
Here was represented the struggle of the cartlibora 
Titans witli an Olympus of hitherto imkneuvn varietv and 
extent, exhibiting great diversity of bodily io™, an 
entities surging anti msiuug, A second smaller frieze, 
representing die adventures of the Perganiene national 
hero, Telepltos, was arranged and elucidated as far as 
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its Iragmimtary state permitted by Ctrl Robert anil Hans 
Schrader ; tbs latter was aIbg engaged on the actual 
restoration of the altar; while the complete plan of the 
whole with the colonnade above llie hiiBit Frieze had 
in th« been already correctly interpreted by Richard 
Balm, while lie was at Pcrgamon. Tire altar was rebuilt 
in the new Pergamon Museum, and the frieze, with all its 
details, was placed in a proper light, but those seeing it 
under a flat glass covering can hardly realize its original 
position on the lofty' heights of Pergamon where 
Satan's seat is ” (Rev. n. 13). 

With the acquisition of the relief altar (Turkey liad sold 
her third} tlic Berlin Museum attained at one stroke an 
importance which Its former collection of sculpture could 
not claim. These great powerful reliefs were at first 
overrated, the impression they created w;i$ so novel; by 
some they were placed above thr- sculptures til tin? P.ir- 
thtium, by others they were regarded as an epitome of 
Hellenistic sculpture. Both views were exaggerations; 
the frieze, however, gave an idea ol the great capability of 
HtOknistic art, wldch had until then been looked upon as 
impotent and ck-cad.-nt It became a double acquisition 
to the history of art, inasmuch as the Mere couid with 
certainty be dated under Ring Eumenes II about i&o. 
This showy baroque style with its parade of forms and 
motives, a style until then only known in single fragments, 
indicates an important tendency in HeUimistic art, and 
in particular of the Peigamene—at a time when European 
Greece only produced insigo meant after-effects of its 
classic at period. The architectural parts oi the altar 
likewise indicated the aspirations of the age. 

This much in regard to the Altar of Pergamon. But it 
was tone os with Saul, who went to seek his father’s 
asses, and found a kingdom. The altar proved only 
a detail on the Acropolis of Peigamuii—should Lhe exca¬ 
vation of the whole be renounced ? This decision .igam 
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is to the credit of Ctmze. By urging an ejrtesislon of the 
uriginsl plan he made the exploration of the whole site, 
beginning with the highest port oi the tin-, the object of 
investigation. For this new task, into which Hu matin 
entered with great energy, Richard Bohn was secured 
as architect hi 1880. He had won his laurels at Olympia 
and in Athens (Chap. XI)he noiv came to reside at Per- 
gamon, With him co-operated the architects Hermann 
Stiller and Otto Rasciidorff and the arclneologists Karl 
Sdiudihardt and Erast Fabridus. The “German House ” 
situated in the Greek quarter at the foot of the lull was 
for years the scene of busy and happy activity, at times 
enhanced by the visits of colleagues and artists, On the 
cupboard, in the common dining-room, wherein cur small 
library and some bottles of good wine were kept, the in¬ 
scription Nvtfimnium Spiriiutt recalled thu great Berlin 
library of Frederick tile Great, and LUUris cl Pat ns the 
new University buildings just arising in Sirnsbuig, 

The city of Pergamon is built cm a series of terraces ; 
the altar occupied one of these. On the terrace above, 
within the citadel walls and by the abruptly ascending 
path, tlic oldest temple of Athene was found, built of 
brittle trachyte, of the period of the early Kingdom or 
even earlier. In its spacious court remains of the pedes¬ 
tals of the bronze triumphal monuments of Attains I were 
found, of which we can gain an idea from Hie marble copies 
identified in the Ludovhi statues in the Capitol (p. 167}, 
The son and successor of At talcs, Eumenes II, who made 
Pergamon a great city, had, according to Hellenistic 
usage, surrounded the court with a two-storey colonnade. 
The famous library of Pergamon occupied its north wing 
with book-cases for more than 100,000 volumes and a Idty 
reading-room. On the other side of the ascending path 
were two huger houses built around courts, according to 
Creek custom. They undoubtedly formed part of the 
palace, and in their simplicity indicate the characteristics 
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of the Pcrgamene rulers; a number of more important 
dwelling-houses, ex tending over the crest <<{ lire bill, are 
connected with them’ From the summit, in a southern 
direction, all earlier Hellenistic buddings had disappeared, 
to make room for a great temple built on massive sub¬ 
structures. At first it was supposed to be the temple of 
the dty goddess Athene, then that of Augustus, but was 
finally recognised as the Trajaneum built by Had n an. 

One prefers to linger over the times before this pompous 
imperial building existed, when the Altalids gazed from 
this commanding position over their city and their king¬ 
dom extending to the Guli of Elsa* A marble seat 
[Excdra) found there gives food for these reflections ; it 
has now been placed before the Pergamun Museum, iu 
Berlin, to brave the northern clime. 

To the south, below the altar court, the market terrace 
with its arcades and shops was discovered, and the un¬ 
pretentious Temple of Dionysos. Toward the west, 
below the hillside, extends a long terrace, supported by 
a lofty wall, and foimerly flanked on the outer side by a 
colonnade, while opposite the theatre climbs up the steep 
hill, and at the end of the long avenue the eye was at¬ 
tracted by the finest architectural structure in Pcrgamun, 
the “ Ionic Temple.” Here, as elsewhere cm the citadel, 
the grouping of the whole creates an artistic effect 
similar to l bat at Samothrace, This artistic effect 
is most strikingly observed from the western heights be¬ 
yond the Selinus, to which the citadel, as it were, turns 
Its front. The theatre, above its long terrace, forms 
the central point; to the left, above it, is the Temple of 
Athene, with its court, and at the top the Trajaneum j 
to the right the court of the altar, and below it the terrace 
oi the market. 

The excavations of the citadel were concluded in 1886 
after nine years’ labour. The work might Itave been 
considered ended. But from the citadel descended 
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it massive wall surrounding the ritv Ql Eumeties; at 
its tower extremity a gymnasium had been partly ex¬ 
cavated at tlie beginning of the undertaking. HeSt 
was scope for work, if the plan of tlic city was to be 
studied further. While, muter a now directorate, the 
Berlin Museum undertook other plans, of which we ahull 
speak later, Conre always kept his eye fixed on Pergamon. 
The great publication devoted to the excavations of 
Pcrgamon at times required supplementary information, 
e.g. renewed examination of Hie high-pressure waterworks 
which supplied the citadel, Friedrich Gruber had dis¬ 
covered these in 18S6 * Karl Schochhardt had followed 
up the discovery by tracing the conduit to the Madams 
mountains. But the main task liad not yet been com¬ 
pletely accomplished. At Come’s suggestion tin* Berlin 
Museum renounced the work in favour of the Archeo¬ 
logical Institute, and ill? Government grants .an annual 
allowance of 15,000 murks ($50), Since 1900, under 
Dorpfuld's wise leadership, excavations have been carried 
on at Pergamon for several months every year. Thar 
rewind lias so far been: the main entrance gate to the 
city, a lower market-place, a copy of the Hermes Propy- 
lasos of Alkamenes (Chap, II), and a gymnasium ->f 
Roman times. A Russian architect Sergei Ivanoff left 
a fund in 1677, part of which was employed in 1905-6 to 
dig on some of the tumuli below the town, wliich are so 
characteristic of the plain. The largest still awaits ex¬ 
cavation, lwo smaller ones were opened m October, 1906, 
affording a holiday for the surrounding population, in 
each tumulus was found a sarcophagus of trachyte, con¬ 
taining a skeleton crumbling to dust. Some small offer¬ 
ings were m the lirst. 

** When the second day the lid of the sarcophagus 
w as raised " (thus writes an eye-witness) “ an exdamathm 
of surprise passed through the assemblage, for a gold 
wreath mot the eyes of the beholders. The dead warrior 
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had evidently been a man of massive frame wearing a 
sword and spurts, Tin; design "f the gold wreath con* 
sisted of rjafe leaves and acorns; at the point where the 
two brum .lies met there was a delicate little nude Nike 
holding ;i wreath. It was a beautiful work weighing 
400 grimimts, Bttt of greater importance Ulan these 
objects is the general idea gained of the banal of a man 
of distinction during the times of the Kingdom- 1 
fihnrsjt fell ashamed to see tire people congregating about 
the sarcophagus and disturbing one wffiu liere find made 
history. Science is an unpleasant trade." 

But another tiling remained to be done. After former 
excavations, when the site had been completely exca¬ 
vated, it was left in that condition. And when it was 
only a question of removing sculpture or inscriptions 
this sufficed; whan, however, it became of importance 
to reconstitute tlic entire scene of a site which bad been 
uncovered, its preservation became an imperative duty. 
In Greece, in former times, the care of monuments bad 
been entrusted to old soldiers, w ho guarded them in a 
careless manner. It now became expedient to entrust 
the care o‘ antiquities to a staff of custodians under 
competent supervision ; as, fr>r example, at Olympia, 
where Greek caretakers were appointed immediately 
after the con elusion of the excavations; the same has 
taken place at Delphi and other places, Hnmdy Bey, 
the director of museums and excavations at O’fistanti- 
nople, experiences greater difficulty in Turkey, particu¬ 
larly in more remote places. Marble is of use in ninking 
lime, and hewn stones are wanted for building : even the 
lead of clamps in the walls is the cause oi their frequent 
destruction. Corns found in Samothrace. alter two 
years, that a great deal oi what had been uncovered 
was either destroyed or carried off. The Temple of Zeus 
!x*iipolis at Magnesia was destroyed soon after :t fiad 
been excavated ; stonemasons began making steps of 
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the newly uncovered architectural remains ol the Temple 
of Athene at Prime. And when an Englishman acci¬ 
dentally found a lev? coins and a gold olive leaf under 
the partly destroyed base of the statue of the goddeis. 
which had been deposited when the foundations had been 
laid, the vandalism of tire villagers seeking gold knew no 
bounds, until hardly one stone remained upon smother. 
Blocks with inscriptions frequently share a similar fate. 
These barbarians look upon the lettering as a magic 
charm, by the knowledge of which Europeans know how 
to acquire the hidden, treasure, wink those in ignorance 
■if this knowledge must destroy the stone to gain the 
treasure. Ah must be doubly safeguarded here. The 
guardians placed here and there by Turkish authorities 
do not suffice ; at Prime they were even discovered in 
the act of destroying the marble walls of the market¬ 
place, as they had run short of lead for their muskets. 
Prussia has therefore placed its own guardians at Perga- 
inffli, and keeps them at its own expense and in its own 
house ; the same is done at Priene and elsewhere. It 
still remains to raise funds to make these permanent. 
The example should be followed everywhere, when it is 
a question oi preserving for future generations in an in¬ 
telligible and dear form the records regained from the 
earth of the history' of cities arid their art. 


Pergamtm is situated in the midst of the northern 
section of the coast of Asia Elinor, once settled by /Eolian 
feceeks, Tire district continued to be investigated. 
Thus the substructure of the Ptrgainerre theatre terrace, 
which consisted of several storeys serving as magazines 
and shops, induced Bohn m 1S86 to make a thorough 
investigation of tire AJoltan district of rEgre (Nrenrud 
Kalessi), discovered in t8JJt by Salomon Reinarii, and 
examined two years later by Michel Gere, Hire a 
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simil.tr structure supports and bounds Ike abruptly 
descending side of the market-place. Unit a favourite 
architectural motive ol Hellenistic times had been dis¬ 
covered was demonstrated by another building in the 
Cari.tn town of A Linda, compared by Ernst Fabriciuv, 
Hie same characteristics were not wanting m the JE>> 
Jian town of Asses, situated on a height on the south 
coast of the Tread, excavated by the American Archm* 
ological Institute, and the architects Joseph Thacker 
Clarke, Francis H. Bacon, and Robert Koldcwey. £881-3. 
Besides the ancient Temple, the plan of the city 
attracted special interest, for it climbs up die steep rock 
on narrow terraces. The old proverb runs: “Go to 
Asses if thou wishest to leave thy life early/* The 
market-place offered a vivid picture of the plan of a 
Hellenistic city, with its simple town hall ol one storey, 
halls of one and two storeys find with one and two naves, 
a temple, baths, and gymnasium. It w:is not until 
twenty years afterwards, that an important work giving 
these details was made public. 

Sunn? other investigations on .Bohan soil may here be 
mentioned* although not ill pertain to city plans. The 
architect Robert Koldewey; supported by Berlin art 
patrons, examined io 1889 the ancient little town of 
NeandrHa, situated, nortli of Assofc. From its elevation 
the entire Tread and Bczika Bay are visible. Of the 
greatest interest here were the remains of a very ancient 
u-:npiL- with two naves ; a type at that time little known, 
but which fins frequently been found since. The columns 
showed a form of capital which Clarke and others had 
already observed, and which appears to be confined to 
.Bohan territory'; the volutes which lie horizontally in 
an Ionic capital unroll here vertically, as in the capital 
of an Ionic pilaster, Koldewty tried to Combine with this 
a more artist ii' piece, recalling late Persian capitals, but 
it would rather Appear to be an independent capital 
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WUwejim to olliei columns. Kntaewy, .tt tlmdirwtkm 
of the CenBan Afdtawltigical Institute, travelled m i_ - 5 ' 
in the island of Lesbos, once the chief centre of Man 
life. Ot architectural remains of earlier periods only 
scattered traces were found here and there, *nd sam* 
ancient city walk i but at iltjssa on the <>«lf of Kallone. 
Koldewey excavated tire remains o£ a great Ionic temple , 
tliis find proved of importance, inasmuch as the temple 
appeared to belong to the hist half of the fourth cejitury. 
and thus antedates the Ionic temples known in AsW 
Minor. Another great Icnic temple, the Smimbneri, 
on tlift coast of the Tread, had hem discovered m 1853 
by Captain T. A. B. Spratt. R. P. Vfan examined it 
in 1366, but sumo parts were not quite deady understood, 
Although the structure may have originated m the fourth 
century, when Scopus made the Apollo Smintlieus for 
the temple (Apollo watching a field mouse), it sr-i'ni* to 
have been completely rebuilt in Roman times. As lung 
a, rhese conditions are not yet quite dear, the temple 
with some peculiar details is not as important for his- 
torical sequence as it otherwise might be. 

Tin- French School began another task on the .‘Eohan 
roast. Eflnwmd Phttifcr. Salomon Reinach, and Alphonse 
Vcyries began in i88w excavating the necropolis of 
the maritime town of Myrina. the site having been placed 
at their disposal bv its owner Aristide Baliaiiii, The 
chief result was a great number of terra-cottas of Hdkn- 
i sl ic times. Compared with Umse found at Tanagre 
(Chap. IX). they display the fn-er, more coquettish, and 
picturesque style of later times combined with charac¬ 
teristics of Asia Minor, Motives of the Ptodtekan age 
appear, transformed by tins more modem taste, and 
many new motives have been a tided, so that we can 
judge better of the originality and the spirit of sculpture 
in Hellenistic Aria Minor in these figurines and groups, 
thnn in most of the greater sculpture preserved to us. 
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The exhibition of tins find at the Louvre and its publica¬ 
tion by (lie discoverers give authentic evidence of this. 
Unfortunately forgers both at Smyrna and in Athens de¬ 
veloped a flourishing trade in these “ Terra-cottas from 
Asia Minor,' 1 frequently made with great skill, and de¬ 
ceiving the confiding art lover. 


In the matter of the investigation of cities, to which 
Berlin owes its Pergameae treasures, new plans were 
organized, in 1889, after Retail ard KekuM had taken the 
place of Conze. Mom thorough investigations of the 
southernmost strip of Ionian country, the district about 
the winding Mmajider. were planned. It iiad been the 
scene of several earlier attempts at its import ant cities 
of Magnesia, Pttene. and Miletos. Magnesia, cm the 
Mieander, is wdl known in the history of art an account 
or its great Temp! .* of Artemis of “ the white mountain ” 
Leukophrys}. It had been built toward the end of the 
third century by Hermogenes, the most distinguishi-d 
architect of that late age in Asia Minor, and was admired 
as a modd structure, In consequence oi diaries Tester's 
negotiations, in 1843. the Louvre had become possessed of 
nearly seventy metres of its frieze with battles of the Ama¬ 
zons. At that lime one fait inclined to date Hermogenes 
about the time of Alexander, and keen disappointment 
was therefore felt in regard to the monotony of the work 
carried out in a mechanical manner with tnte motives. 
Bui when in 1874 Gustav Hirsc hield studied some slabs 
of a similar style in Tecs, from another temple by Hermo- 
gents (these had been discovered by Pull an in 1862, and 
some had been removed to the British Museum), the 
date of Uermogenes had to be placed later, and the 
value, at least of the plastic decorations of hw temples, 
decreased. In any case, it Iwrcauu dwiruble to study 
Hvnnogenes as an architect, and in other respects in- 
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vestigattons in Magnesia promised useful rr^ulLi. Ail 
inquiry mark* by Olivier Rayct and Albert Thomas m 
iSys did not add nuu-h to our knowledge. The German 
Archeological Institute in 1890 sent Friedrich Hiller veil 
G&rtringen and Otto Kern to ttuvk r an attempt; the 
former excavated the theatre at his own expense, As 
the resuits were satisfactory, the Berlin Museum sent 
an expedition in thft following years, ifkpc— 3 p cons Is ting of 
Karl Humane—who in the meantime had been nuuic 
director of a museum—the architect Rudolf Heyne, and 
the philologist Otto Hum. who gathered a rich harvest of 
inscriptions. The precinct of the Temple of Artemis and 
the market-place with the small Femple •*[ Zens SftsifNjli* 
formed the chief objects of research. Thr.- latter is 
peculiar structure, the front an open colonnade, while 
the hack was bufltt in antis. The search was made most 
difficult by constant underground water. Hu market¬ 
place surrounded by halls. with double naves, proved 
an inexhaustible storehouse of inscriptions, which evi¬ 
dently had .•oven<1 the walk of these halls. 01 great im¬ 
portance was the discovery that the entire complex was 
ol unifurm design, and was therefore all the work of 
Hcrmogencs, dating from the two last decades of the 
third century. As HeTmugcnes is une Of the chief sources 
of Vitruvius, and soon became an luthuritarive guide for 
Roman architecture, it was all the more desirable to 
study a larger example of his work. The Temple of 
Artemis, in fact, showed an extraordinary ground-plan : 
a small Celia, and in consequence a deeper Pitmans; 
before the Pronaos am! Opisthodomos were partitions 
with a door such as may be found 01 the Egyptian Hypo- 
styles of the Ptolemies. The front had right columns, 
the central mtercolumniation was rather wider, which 
latter novelty continued in favour. The plan of the 
temple cannot exactly be looked upon as novel, it being 
Pseududipteros with a wide colonnade; the latter bad 
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ttnce been covered in wood: ancient Sicilian temples 
had displayed this form, and the Temple at Mnssa (p. 178) 
exhibited it also; later it became more general. The 
huge columns are vary slender with comparatively small 
capitals (the shrinking of this important architectural 
part is even more evident in the contemporary Doric). 
The whole is striking rather than beautiful, and corre¬ 
sponds with the purely decora live frieze. Three dwrlike 
windows in the pediments were 3 tasteless hmovation; 
as the pediments had not the usual sculpture they seemed 
to require some other break in the great surface. On the 
whole, we have gained through litis excavation a far 
more vivid idea of the Asian Ion ism of the Hellenistic 
age, as represented by Heimogenes; it can be studied 
in the Architectural Room of the Perga man Museum in 
Berlin, side by side with other remains of Asia Minor. 
Tin- sculptured remains of the great Altar of Magnesia 
are instructive, inasmuch as they teach us that the Ionic 
sculpture of Southern Asia Minor differed widely from 
the art: of Pergamou with its baroque tendencies : it has 
less animation, and in consequence less force. In so far 
as the formation of the folds and curtain technicalities, 
in these sculptures are identical with those of the Venus 
of Melos, they may help to settle the perplexing question 
of its date (p. 51). 

Humane and Ke1nil £ directed tlieir thoughts from 
Magnesia further south to Priene; in tin- precinct of this 
city had been tlir common sanctuary 1 of the twelve Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor. The work was begun by Humann 
hi iSy5, but l lie following spring he succumbed to a long 
illness against which lie had bravely fought. His place 
was taken by Theodor Wiegand and Hans Schrader and 
the architects Rudolf Heyne and William Wilburg. 
The work continued until iSqq. Kor was this- entirely 
virgin soil. The Temple of Athene, dedicated by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, had figured in text books since Revett's 
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survey as a norm of an feme temple. Bui it was nn ^.V 
completely uncovered by PuLtan in 1866, who gained 
valuable results. Before these had been published, In 
rSSi, tlic architect Albert Thomas—"who with Olivier 
Rayet, in 1873, excavated Miletos and its surroundings 
through the generosity of the brothers Gustave and 
Edmond de Rotlischild—made use of Pulkn’s results and 
published them in 1880 in a work on Milelos and the 
Latmtan GuIT, a work never completed. Although this 
temple had apparently been well known, it remained for 
Hans Schrader and his colleagues to establish the iact 
that it never bad possessed a triese, thereby differing, 
from the regular Ionic style. In the Hall of Architecture 
in the Pergamom Museum in Berlins the design of the 
Temple of’Prime may be compared with that of the 
Temple of .Magnesia, and it may he observed how far 
the former exceeds the latter in workmanship and delicacy 
of outline. 

Far more important results were attained by the ex¬ 
cavation of the city of Prietie than hy the re-examination 
of the Temple. The situation of Pricae is extraordinary ; 
it resembles Dclplii in so Lai as the rocky ground upon 
which Lite city was built ascends steeply, and above it 
towers the precipitous castle rock 371 metres high, only 
accessible by a giddy bndk- path. As at Delphi and 
Cnidos it is only possible to build by means of terraces. 
And yet Frtenc as well as Cnidus were planned in the 
fourth century, according to a strict system of rectangular 
streets : the six long streets west to east are, with only 
;t slight elevation toward the middle, almost level 
while the sixteen north-lo-south ones are very steep or 
actually flights of steps. 

The terraces are supported by great retaining walls: 
while in earlier times a wall was made to appear as a 
smooth unbrokensurface, now each hewn stone, according 
to the incrustation style, is tooled so as to remain distinct. 
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The Temple of Athene Polios is upon an elevated terrace. 
Steep steps descend from it to the market-place below, 
the central point of the city, Tliis adjoins the mam 
street, with an altar in the centre, and is surrounded on 
three aides with colonnades behind which art shops. 
Ascending upon the north side there is a covered walk 
leading to a great 41 Sacred Hah” with two naves, used 
for festive rites, and other civir buildings ; as, lor ex¬ 
ample, a theatre-like liall and offices. From the covered 
walk a view could bi- enjoyed of the market below. So 
complete a picture of a market-place had nowhere been 
uncovered, A fish and a meat market were situated 
rather of! the main street. The Temple of AskUpios 
and other sanctuaries, scattered about the city, show 
that liere too there was no monotony. Upon the heights 
the theatre is situated with a remarkably well-preserved 
stage — a most instructive budding ; below it a studion 
and gymnasium, and finally city walls surrounding it all 
with three well-preserved gates; the East, West, and 
a third out 1 leading to 0 spring before the city. An ex¬ 
cellent water supply within the city supplied all the 
public fountains, and provided for the cleaning of the 
streets and the wants of private dwellings. 

Besides the Temple of Athene, the market and the 
ground-plan—no other had been so extensively excavat ed 
in any ancient city—many uf the private houses aroused 
great interest, belonging mainly to tin; third and second 
centuries. While in Pompeii the Italic house with Greek 
accessories prevails, in Delos there are chiefly small 
Greek houses, beside those of Italic type. Priene shows 
the purely Hellenistic house in numerous examples. 

Tile normal house corresponding to the description of 
a. Greek house by Vitruvius was not absent. Tile es¬ 
sential feature is still the main port of Hie Homeric house 
(Chap. VTII>; a paved court, from wtiieh a vestibule 
leading south opens into the main apartment; about ilie 
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court an sleeping and living rooms, also an ExcdTi 
looking on the court, and a bathroom Is not wanting. 
But beside the normal house there a ppear many variations 
of the main idea—an open court {patio) surrounded by 
apartments-—according to space, means, and require- 
men is even in private dwellings. Seme evidence slid 
remained of the interior arrangement of the houses. The 
walls show an imitation in stucco of incrustation. A 
great number of terra-cotta figurines adorned the rooms, 
representing Aphrodite and Dionysos or scenes from 
daily life. In this modest country town of 5 °°° inhabi¬ 
tants, clay and iron took the place of bronze, which was 
used in wealthier towns, although the latter is not quite 
absent here. Thus a bronze bedstead (now in the Berlin 
Museum) appears to advantage by its tasteful simplicity 
when compared with a richer one (also there) found near 
Pompeii, The excavation at Prienc furnishes one of 
the most valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
Hellenistic city. 

As soon as Prime had !)«en regained for science, the 
directors of the Berlin Museum directed tlieir activity to 
ilih-tos, on the other side of the MEeander, The constant 
flood;* of the river have changed the land completely. 
The Latmian Gulf lias become an inland lake, the jK-jiin- 
stila oi Mile los, with the Island Lade before it, has become 
an inland portion of a marshy plain, which frequently 
is exposed to fliwxls. Excavations can only lw earned 
on under the greatest difficulties. Olivier Rayet and 
Albert Thomas experienced these in 1S72-3 when they 
began'work here; the chief results then were the theatre 
situated against a lull and part of a street of tomb* with 
an antique seated figure. Theodor Wiegand in iSqg 
began the task with such skill and energy tluit he un¬ 
doubtedly acquired a foremost tank among modem ex¬ 
cavators. Tlic architects who agisted were Hubert 
Knuckles*, George Kaweran. Julius Hulscti, and the 
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cpifr.ijjLiriti C. Friedrich, W. Kolbc, A* Rvlim, E. Zie- 
barth. and the archaeologist A. von Safi*. Through the 
generosity of Georg von Sternal and other patrons in 
Beilin, Wiegaml lias been able to acquire a great pari of 
the site of Mfletos, nnd cuntinued to work it systematically 
from year to year. Excavations continued on tlm massive 
theatre, a great Roman structure upon older foundations, 
where the a Jews faithful to the Emperor f ' were entitled 
to special seats near the Emperor’s box. The two- 
storeyed Nympirsum is also Roman, with its niches, 
columns, and coloured marble, a fountain and statues, 
a type of building frequent in Asia Minor. Roman is 
(lit- great market gate hading to a huge square, sur¬ 
rounded by colonnades; its baroque architecture has 
partlv been restored: great Roman Therm® completed 
the whole. From Hellenistic times dates the market 
near tin: harbour. Tiw entrance of the liar hour, now 
tilled with marsh, is guarded by two marble lions. In 
tin- market-place remain interesting traces of the town 
hall, the design of which lias been completely restored 
by Knack fuss. An impressive grave site was discovered 
within a court, surrounded by walls with a gate and 
columns, evidently the tomb ol an honoured citizen. 
Behind this was a council hall, as in Prion?, in theatre 
form, and accommodating five hundred persons. The 
Temple of Apollo Delpiiinios near by is also Hellenistic ; 
Its walls and marble slabs housed die civic archives. 

If traces could be discovered of die mure ancient 
Miletus, the splendid centre of Ionian life and trade, de¬ 
stroyed during the Ionian Revolt, liow fur more important 
this would be I Some traces of old Ionic architecture 
have recently come to light at the Delphiuioti and at the 
Temple of Athene. It is, however, doubtful whether 
anything remains of early Milctos but tombs; but there, 
at hast, we may hope for some archaic sculpture. Such 
vestiges, have been discovered in a bite antique fortress 
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wall. where<ts at Olympia aiul Pcrgaman these hud fw.vn 
preserved down to our times; remains of sculpture, 
architecture, and inscriptions had in barbaric fasti ion 
been built into the wall. 

At die Miiitbrra comer of llie pcainstUa which formed 
the territory of Miletus, at Didyma or Rmnehidar, was 
the sanctuary of Apollo Philesibs, tile so-calkd Didymaimi, 
which Herodotus mention? with the Temple of Artemis 
at Spheres and tin; Temple of Hera in Samos as among 
the largest temples of his time. Revett had during his 
two days* stay in 1765 copied some details, but had not 
been able to make a complct* plan. This liad been 
attempted with some success by Sir William Cell and the 
architects J. P Gandy and F. Bedford in 1812 by order of 
the Society of Dilettanti. Tcxier, in 1836, did not add 
mud; lo the solution of the problem.and Newton, in 1858, 
was content simply to remove to London the seated 
statues from the “Sacred Way” (leading from the harbour 
of Panortnos to the temple, p. tor). 

Ravel and Thomas, in 1872-3, bn ally began excavating 
the tempk- and establish ■! its plan. On account of tin* 
enormous size oi the temple (evident from three remaining 
columns 65 feet high) the chief apartment was not a 
coveredcella, but consisted ■■{ an open court surrounded 
by pilastered w:dLs. Tile statue at the god, the archaic 
■work of Kanachos. was probably placed here in a special 
shrine. Here also tad been the olive tree under which 
Zeus and Loto tad sal, and a sacred spring. It was un¬ 
fortunately impossible to excavate the central apartment, 
the Chresmographirm (writing-room of the oracle), as 
a mill and other buildings covered it, which the owner 
refused to dispose of. Ravel’s unfinished investigations 
of 1895-6 were continued by his friend Bernard Haitsreul- 
lier and the architect Emu nut; t Pwriremoli; hut they 
were unable wholly to overcome these difficulties. How- 
ever, they excavated the front of the temple with its tea 
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column?* and its peculiar approach. The bases* of the 
great tonic columns are richly, if nut tastefully, decorated. 
The temple proved to bo of late date, extending from the 
time of Alexander into Roman times. Movertholess, on 
account of tts extraordinary size (49$ * icSj metres} 
and its technical peculiarities, it is most gratifying that 
Wiegand succeeded in 1905 in acquiring the mill and the 
surrounding land As at Delphi, so here, the entire 
village of Hkronda I Lad to be bought and pulled down; 
it lias, in consequence, become possible to continue work 
on broader lines. It is therefore to be hoped that, in 
connection with the excavation at Jlihitos. rite Didymaiou 
will .it last be thoroughly and satisfactorily investigated. 

Looking from Hiletos past Cape Mykak one can per¬ 
ceive the island of Samos, another great centre of Ionian 
life, Herodotus mentions its three most remarkable 
structures ; the harbour, the tunnel piercing the town hill, 
and the Temple of Hera. There still remain in the water 
foundation walls of the great mole in the harbour. The 
great diy walls extending into the country irmn llu- west 
of the hid arc in a good state of preservation, but have 
not yet been examined. Presumably during the sixth 
century, under the twain Polykrutes, a tunnel was made 
through this mountain ridg. to bring spring water into 
tilt city. This tunnel w:ls cleared for more than 1000 
metres, in 1SS2, by two Samian abbots. It corresponded 
to the description given by Herodotus, and showed that 
the tunnelling liad been carried an fas lead been done 
earlier in Jerusalem tinder King Hczeki&h) front the two 
sides simultaneously. The two halves did not quite meet, 
but in the absence of compass and theodolite the achieve¬ 
ment is a notable one, for the error could be adjusted with 
a slight bend in the middle. 

Less successful are the results in the case of the Temple 
of Hunt, although it can be dated back to the seventh 
century, and the names of tin- ancient architects Rhoikos 
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and Theodore* were connected wit it it. so tlm -my know¬ 
ledge oi it would be of the greatest significance for tin; 
history of fitly Ionic art* Since the day* of Revctt an 
nntluCd colnmh and live missive egg moulding of its 
capital had been known. Paul Gimrd, who acquired Hit* 
statue of Hera, dedicated by Cheramycs, for the LcdWfl, 
ittempU’d in 1870 by two months" work to complete a 
plan of the temple, but failed : In* assignr. J seven columns 
to the temple. In 18S3 Ifkliel Clare resumed the work, 
but with Bttle success, and yet as far back as i£6:i Karl 
Hiimann liad assigned eiejiit columns to the temple with 
different miorcolunm'tr intervals, which diminish L*d 
equally towards tie camera on both sides. Grout diifi- 
ntlfies were em ountered in cntistquence of the Govern* 
mettt of the island being opposed to the demands of the 
foreigners. The Greek ArdufeotqgicaJ Society finally 
.■tise this, difficulties it; ion2, and began under the 
direction of a Samian archeologist, ThernGtokles So* 
phiiles, to excavate the temple. It is not merely on 
account of the difficulties experienced by n as an uf the 
climisti', hut. above ad, through tin tort. ot experienced 
and competent architects, that dtpecUtions have not 
freer realized in these excavations. In any case the plan 
of the temple is known and its great extent established. 
Somewhat larger than the- Didymaion (54! xinoj mitres), 
it showed the extraordinary proportion, in a temple w ith 
only eight columns, or the width to the length 1.3. 

Brides, certain important details had been found, as, 
for vi am pi \ part of an Ionic capital, which in the missive 
* verity of its foliage recalls the capital oi the column of 
the Najrians at Delphi. 


TIk* Berlin Museum had the reaious co-operation of 
Austria ill these* investigations of undent cities; fot Otto 
Betmdnrf had taken in (877 Comet’s place at the museum 
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m Vienna. and penmate d liI] JirchfitoiogictiJ »<<tt. His 
undertaking look a course like link ,it P.-tyammi: a 
singk' wwrk gave the motive, hut extensive investigaf ions 
followed- Lycia funned the first objective* While 
Fellow's and iJpratl (p, 96) were travelling ill eve in 184X^2, 
a German schoolmaster. August ScbBnboni, had wan¬ 
dered abmit the country air me, arid in n remote region 
had ci-me upon <1 large monument; and the great beauty 
ul the reliefs induced him to write as follows : “ f fold the 
Trojan war before my eyes, Homer's creatures represented 
in antique ait, and I confess l could nr,t lake tny eyes off. 
In the comer of the west side, the reliel represented 
Achilles seated 1 with wrath in his heart ’ neax the high 
prow of his ships. his head resting upon his hand. Next 
comes a herald calling the assembly together, warriore 
and buttle scenes follow, the battle approaches the citv. 
fighting continues at the gate, a company of elders are 
seated alx>ve the gate; Unis one picture after :mo|her 
reveals a wealth <if life portrayed with Greek assurance 
in the groups, in the movements, and in the proportions 
of single figures. I do not hesitate to say tWt the reliefs, 
placed at a proper height, would for an ornament to any 
museum, no matter how rich it may be." 

After his return SchonbuiTi tried in vain 10 induce the 
Prussian Government to send an expedition to remove 
the treasure. His notes were only used by Karl Nit ter 
in lii» voluminous book on Asia, where again they lay 
hidden until [ made use of them, sixteen years later, in 
1875, in elucidating the Nereid Tomb. Beimtforf now 
turned his eyes toward tills monument. In April. 1SS1, 
Ijv and G. surge Niemann, who had both taken part in 
tlie work at Samothrace, undertook a joumev of inquiry 
upon an Austrian man-of-war. They landed on the steep 
south coast of Lycia, at Kokova, and directed their steps 
xt once to the elevated region of Giolbashi, where, ac¬ 
cording ti) Schdnbom, the monument was to lx? found 
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Benndorf writes: M The ascent of .< steep raidy used 
path amid summer hvat was very laborious- We arrived 
late and exhausted upon the border of tie* plateau lHno 
led high from which we were able to recognize in the 
stance the heights oi Giolbashi. Wt increased our 
exertions, and when we arrived on the ridge of the steep 
mountain could recognize the ruins ul the city described 
bv Sdtonbnm. and soon perceived at the east end of the 
Acropolis the long bands of a relief, which we knew must 
belong to the Herd™. I ran ahead, and worked my way 
breathlessly through thorn bushes and underwood to¬ 
wards the entrance gate, which opened in the wall at 
some distance from the steep slope- 1 dimbf d up the 
joints of the wall to the threshold of the gale above- and 
found myself within die mins suddenly confronted by 
a mass of sculpture. Overshadowed by tall trees, and 
half-buried in abundant vegetation, it presented a 
marvellous sight, in Uu? splendour of the sinking sun. 

I confess that among the most impressive moments of my 
life were those m which 1 fust gazed upon the now Imppily 
attained goal of my prolonged efforts, amid the solemn 
tranquillity and solitude of nature, while around me by 
a vast and majestic scene of mountain gorges and wild 
crags, bounded by snowy peats and a broad expanse of 
sea-” 

It remained to acquire and secure the treasures thus 
happily found. 

Upon Bcimdorfs suggestion a society was tormed m 
Austria of generous art patrons, who combined to supply 
mCiUtf for an expedition, while the Government lent a 
man-of-war. It was possible thus to begin work in iSte, 
Beimdori and Niemann were joined by Eugen Petersen, 
then m Prague, and among younger men by Emanuel 
Lowv and Franz Studniczka ; and the engineer Gabriel 
von Ktiaifl furnished most valuable assistance. For a 
high road had to be constructed near the steep ravine of 
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t1,rr river Myra, upon which tin- luravy blocks bini Giol- 
basin, about 600 metres high, nmld lx- transported down 
tu tin river- Tin- Herflon <>1 Goillmhi is the court oi 
u wince’s tomb, dating from about the time ol the 
Peloponnesian war; its freestone wall at the entrance 
and all four waOs in the interior were adorned with a 
double border of bas-reliefs. These revealed a collection 
of mythological scenes of, till then, unrivalled variety, for 
which Lycian sculptors with a Greek training had derived 
their inspiration from an ahundance of examples and 
reminiscences, like the sculptors of the Xanthism Nereid 
monument, but in a far more spirited and picturesque 
manner. The gnu'-ral interest tn thb composition in¬ 
creased through Benndurfs demonstration that it sug¬ 
gested motives of Polygnotos. Had they been directly 
borrowed from the groat Matter of Thasos, or were they 
a I'lmmoTi heritage of Ionian painting ? From this 
remote comer of the Lycian mountains important prob¬ 
lems, in the history" of Greek art, hardly as yet touched 
upon, were suddenly unfolded. 

The reliefs were sent to Vienna, and soon appeared 
in an elaborate publication. By the acquisition of the 
Herdou tli* object of the expedition was, however, by no 
means fulfilled. The reports of Fellows and tlie de¬ 
scription of Sptatt still formed the main sources of tnir 
knowledge oi Lycia, but were too amateurish to satisfy 
sirictlv scientific demands, flenndori and his compan¬ 
ions begun a ro-examinatian of Lycia and a great part of 
Curia. One result was an increase in our geographical 
knowledge oi these countries. Heinrich Kiepert supplied 
Hie expe dition with sketch maps, and its results were in- 
eojqjorated in bis new maps. Further, the chief known 
cities of Lycia, Xantbos, Pinara. Tks, and Myra wt-ro 
carefuUv inspected and others discovered. The small 
town ctf Kragoi-Sidyma, m the south em p;irt of the Kragos 
Mo mi tarns, was carefully investigated. The results 
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were so iUummHtitsg that Momaisett made use of them, to 
Utscribe a provincial town in Asia Miuo?- 

“ Upon a remote mountain top near the Lyaan 
where, according to Greek myth, the Chiu«era dwitt, ay 
ancient Kregc*, in till probability built oi logs and <-Uy 
bricks, mid therefore it had disappeared without a trace, 
exception live cyclopcan fortress walk at tin: loot ol l w 
hill Below the summit expands a delightful valley wit i 
r rcs h alpine air and siiuthem vegetation, surrounded by 
mountains covered with few*. When Lycia became- a 

province umh-r the Emperor Claudius, the Ronum Govern¬ 
ment transferred the mountain-city, the 1 green hragos 
of Hornet, to iiiis plain. In the market-place of the new 
ton'll of Sidvmn time still remain traces of the Imrr- 
cohumted temple which had hoca dedicated to the Em¬ 
peror. and a colonnade, built by a citizen who has ac¬ 
quired * fortune as a physician, and who built it for his 
native town. The market was adorned with statues of the 
emporors and of distinguished citizens ; m town was 
a temple <4 its patron-divinities Artemis and Apollo. 
There were baths and gymnasia for older and younger 
citizens ; outside the gates =dflng the main road, which 
descended precipitously from the hill to the tar ur 
Kalabatia, on both sides there were funeral monuments ul 
stone, finer than those at Pompeii, and in great pan still 
upright, white the houses, built probably like those or the 
ancient town ol perishable material, have disappeared. 

[,i the plain below Xantbos it was possible to trace 
the sanctuary of Hue Confederacy of the Lycum League, 
which had enjoyed a great reputation in ancient tunes 

on account of its good regulations. 

But, above all, Lyda is the country of tombs. The 
different models w«e carefully examined, in particular 
the national Lymu ones, die high pillar tombs with and 
without reliefs ; those, whether carved in the taco of the 
ruck or standing tree, which copied in stone wooden-frame 
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buildings ; ihusc family tombs of several storeys formed 
like a pillar and decorated with reliefs, tlurir roof ap¬ 
pearing like tlie bottom of a boat tamed upside-down, 
wliile in reality its fi rm seems to te taken from an 
arbour, 

Not till the fifth century does Ionic arcliitecture 
appear. But the later tomb are also noteworthy. 
Most conspicuous is the Heraon of Opraroous at Rhodia- 
polis, dating from the second century, quite covered 
with inscriptions, which form the family archives; and 
there still remain fragments of sixty-four records. 

Roman remains predominate, on the whole, m Lyda, 
ns in tile rest of Asia Minor (the Roman province Asia 
was called the country of five hundred cities); for during 
centuries of peace the country experienced great pros¬ 
perity. The English expedition had token the choicest 
pieces of the sculpture of earlier times* and it only re¬ 
mained to supplement these scientifically. The results 
of tJ it Austrian expedition were rapidly published in 
two standard, volumes, and modi: accessible for all 
scientific purposes. 

One of the patrons of the Lycian expedition was die 
enthusiastic art lover Count Karl Lanckoronski, In¬ 
terested by these events he travelled in Pamphylia, 
which adjoins it on the east, and decided to prepare 
personally an expedition to investigate this unknown 
country * for the great work on the southern countries 
of Asia Minor by the French architect P. Tr&naux lay 
unknown and unused in a few libraries. Lanekorunski 
chose Eugen Petersen and George Niemann to assist in 
the carrying out of fib plans, and in 1S84 a trial journey 
was undertaken. 

Excavations were not attempted; the aim of the 
journey was to gam a more thorough knowledge of the 
towns in the mini time region of Pamphylia, and in 
Pisidia, the mountainous country extending northwards, 
o 
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WilL these plans Betetsen mill Niemann went m 1SS5 
t«j> AdaUa, Besides examining Adaliu (where are the 
remains of .1 fine gale of die time of Hadrian) they turned 
their attention to Tenncssos, -which is situated »lx»ve « 
to the west; then to the long plain along the coast 
in tenaecs above the sea, where the cities of P«rg‘-, Siliyoii, 
Wndos were situated, each of which is recognizable 
from a distance by its flat-topped Acropolk UsUy, 
toward die east they visited the -^ajKirt of Side, what 
v~is aboveground was surveyed, and it was pos^t 
nenrlv everywhere to acquire the general outlines of the 
pbn of the city, and by that means to study the develop¬ 
ment of these historically little-known places, The 
well-preserved Roman model thaatre in Aspend<*. wmeli 
had betai examined by Timer and Schdnbom, formed 
3 „ object of interest. The Nympho so frequent m 
Asia Minor next attracted the attention of the travellers ; 
tharpfans were similar to those of the former Saptizomum 
of Rome, and could conveniently be studied here. 

From Pamphylla they ascended the steep g^ of 
the Eurymedon to the rugged mountains of Ksrdia winch 
form the transition to the high plateau in the interior 
of Asia Minor, Nor were cities wanting here: S^ge, 
Mreuma, Sa^lassos. At rimes, space (or a city had only 
with difficulty been gained on the steep rocky soil 
again, ns at Kremmu a Invi-l had b vni utilized, 

where to-day the remains oi a Rom an city cun still i>e 
traced, with its temples, markets, bads, and theatres. 
Some of the temples with their peculiar architecture 
testify to the more baroque style uf the second century 
a.p. Numerous tombs exhibited a great variety of forms. 
The expedition proved thus very successful in extending 
our knowledge of what had been the significance oi the 
Empire to Asia Minor, even to so wild and remote a 
district as Pistdia. A brilliant publication issued by the 
generosity of Count Lanckorouski and the skill of Nie- 
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maun, with a full and clear text, formed a notafe memorial 
of this journey. 


It had been decided, in Vienna, to collect again the 
inscriptions of Asia Minor, so os to take over part of the? 
work of the new Berlin Corpus of Greek inscriptions, 
With this object Rudolf Heberdey, Ernst Kalinka, and 
other younger scholars were sent to Asia Minor to travel, 
geography and arclweology profiting at the same time. 
They extended their journey to Cilicia \ the Scotchman 
W, M. Ramsay had travelled, during the eighties, re¬ 
peatedly through the interior of Asia Minor, aid nume-ruiF 
members of the French School ai Athens carried cm hero 
and there similar investigations. The Austrian scholars 
kept their eyes fixed on Asia Minor, and in 1895 Otto 
Benndorf selected Ephesos for more extended arcluno- 
fogical investigations, These excavations were begun in 
1896 with the aid of Austrian lovers of art ; and later, 
after the establishment of the Austrian Ardiieological 
Institute in Vienna, in 1895, were taken over and con¬ 
tinued by the Institute. 

Ephesus had been as important a city of Ionia as 
Miletos and Samos, and survived the other two. But the 
same forces of nature as in the valley of the Mnander 
liad from the earliest times separated the city more and 
more from the sea which originally had washed its hills. 
In consequence of the inundations of the Kaystros, first 
the oldest city with the Temple of Artemis, then the 
Hellenistic city, and finally the Roman one had dis¬ 
appeared into the soft marsh—one city after another 
had followed the retreating sea-coast—and only a few 
remains, chiefly upon the rocky heights—above all, the 
great city wall of Lyri machos—testified to former gran¬ 
deur. When, therefore, in 1862 E. Falkeuer tried to 
reconstruct the ancient city, where years before he lud 
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5 W?nt a fortnight, it could only lx- a fantastic picture. 
Ennt Curtius also tailed in his attempt to connect the 
history of the city with the localities, msuihcicn 

evidence- Only the T«upi» tif Artenus had been itk 
fied by Wood’s excavations. In lS 9S ^ 

Hu maim examined the ground thoroughly ««1 P™)«*ed 
STSto. i a firman was secured, and Hie ground £ 
quired was purchased. In I®#. with Benndorfs «>■ 
om-ration, the excavations of the Hellenistic Roman erty 

SSSmm. *• -*-7 M.M. ^ 

%£& h- in «* m***. ■"? IS 
H. ht-rdi'V and the architect W. w ura-g- 1 

SnSnlacc forms the central pomt. The duet feature 

of the dtv, which is Roman rather than Hellenistic in 
character, 'are colonnades, with columns placed before 
“ arcades, and a peed* tt**-— 
storeyed hall which forms the connection between a 
Street and a square- A library of several storeys, m 
which niches in the walls show where 
been, is decidedly different in plan from the one at 
mm. A number of single finds were mad*-a ^ 

tte fourth century (which we shall meet again m Chapter 
XL) had to be pieced together out of ^ fragments 
Xu aU the excavations made in Asia Minor the great 
distinction to be kept in view is between the ^tetic 
and the Roman, The first predominates <11 c«tmn 
places, as Perga man. Magnesia, Pricnc; but on te 
whob the peaceful Hums d the empire stem to have 
covered this earlier stratum. Thus the great majority 
dat« fr,.m Roman tta» Hm may be m«.t>onod »a 

expedition undertaken by CBmad 

Humana. «ith the assistance el Ftana Wr.nm and Waite 

Indcicb.in 18S7 to HienplbhFbwa; thnymm. 
awan* ttiat Trumans had surveyed it, Tlie hot springs 
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t<» which the city owed its renown had formed lime do* 
posits of enormous extent, upon whkh the remains of a 
Roman city—partly covered in its turn, by later dsposts 
—may be recognized. A broad street with colonnades 
traversed the city in a straight line from one gate to 
another, intersected by the other streets at right angles; 
traces of the agora are connected with it. Extensive 
Tliermx-, two structures which may be termed a Basilica 
and an Imperial Lararium, according to Pompeian 
analogies, and above the town a well-preserved theatre 
may be recognized, nearly all m a late and clumsy style 
of arcliiteciEirc. Outside of the city walls *ui incredible 
number of sarcophagi and tombs are crowded together, 
from which the ruins have acquired the native name 
Tambuk * Kalcssi—a city of troughs.*' The entire 
site a fiords a striking picture of the inexhaustible forces 
of nature overwhelming the habitations of men. One is 
reminded of the medieval town of Kin fa «n the Wdscian 
hills ; only there the waiter and the luxuriant vegetation 
produced by it caused the devastation, while in Hiera- 
polis it has been accomplished by the calcar eons meres ta- 
tinn of the stream. 


The investigation of two Greek islands was connected 
with the quest for inscriptions. Baron Hiller von 
Gartringen had undertaken to prepare the latter for the 
Berlin Academy. Preparatory work took him to Them, 
and it was not surprising that the island exerted such a 
charm over liim that he decided to extend his investiga¬ 
tions over the entire island, 

Thera, now called So,ntorin, is a solitary volcano 
rising oui of the sea. The crater has been pierced at 
three place-,, and the sea has mitered and filled a basin 
nearly 400 metres deep, This crater-take is surrounded 
by precipitous walls, winch with their variegated hori- 
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trait 3I strata attain a height of 360 moire*. The old city 
trf Thera was situated on the eastern outer slope of the 
j dan H, upon a limestone mountain towering 5^/ metres 
above the island. A marvelluus picture is unfolded to 
the eve. The surface, descending from the edge of the 
crater to the sea, is covered with a thick white layer of 
pumice-stone, on which low vines form a carpet-like 
pattern. From the upper edge deep furrows descend, 
caused by heavy' rains, and cross this flowered carpet in 
dark streaks; in the walls of these clefts wine-cellars, 
wine-presses, and even human habitations have lieen 
hollowed out. Where the pumice-stone meets the sea it 
has been gradually washed away, leaving a dark edge 
which separates the white island from the deep blue sea- 
in the south extends distant Crete, with its three snow- 
covered peaks, toward the cast is the coast of Asia Minor, 
and to the north are the numerous and varied islands of 
the Cyclades. Below in the crater are small newly formed 
volcanoes and the gently boiling sea, from wlrich even in 
our times have risen new volcanic cones. Any one who 
has find the good fortune to look down from (lie convent 
ol Hagias Elias must have felt his heart deeply stirred 
by tills great beauty. 

In 1834 Baron von Proltesch-Osten hud discovered 
upon the rocks of the town ancient inscriptions, wliich 
became famous through Boekh’s publication. Ludwig 
Ross soon after visited Thera 11835-7, 18431, and dis¬ 
covered, in the south of the island, remarkable rock tombs 
and a well-preserved marble sanctuary or Hotodd. 
And in the city above, on the mountain, lie noted and 
described a number of buildings, without, however, 
recognizing it as the capital of the island. It is to the 
credit of Hiller von Gartringen to liavc brought to light 
again this ancient city on the rocks. He continued to 
work here for six years from 1896, defraying all ex¬ 
penses ; with him co-operated the architects Diirpfdd 
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and WUbeig; the archeologists ikhiff, Walters, and 
Uragcndort, and the surveyor P, Wilski. This remote 
little town, laid out «ith terraces and steps on its wind¬ 
swept heights, now dearly csthlblls again its private 
houses, public buildings, and satieutariet-. The Doric 
temple of Apollo Kameios dates back in parts to the 
archaic period, while a great pari of the town belongs 
to Hellenistic times, partly again covered by a Roman 
stratum. The narrow little lane*, frequently only stairs, 
as well as the houses, do not indicate the luxury of 
Hellenistic times—one seeks here in vain colonnades, so 
that tin* stoa near the marketplace is a remarkable ex¬ 
ception, It had two naves, and served for murker 
purposes, e.g as a testing-plnoe lor weights and measures. 
The old building had received repeated additions, and 
was restored in the second century A.D. imdir the name of 
a Basilica, proving that this much-discussed name was 
not confined to the hall-like building with a raised nave, 
as at Pompeii, tn consequence of the proximity of the 
island to Egypt, lid] on ism in Thera received a peculiar 
character, The Temple of Dionysos was later adapted 
to the cult of the Ptolemies, and one of the most striking 
features in this rock city is a sanctuary, cut into the rock, 
oi the Alexandrian trinity Sera pis, Lds, and Annin*. 
01 peculiar interest are the ancient burial-places to the 
north of wmdy Sellada—the depression imiting the town 
with Hagios Elias. The most ancient times and Roman 
times are represented by a great variety of tombs; while 
tombs of Hie Hellenistic period have not been found. 

Some plastic decorations o£ the town both oi Alexan¬ 
drian and of Homan times have been preserved. But, 
above all* pottery, ol many different periods, has been 
extensively found on the island. Upon the island of 
Therasia (one part of the volcano) were found, daring 
the sixties, poishvrds in die lava. Their archaic decora¬ 
tions caused astonishment, and the problem of placing 
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them in the classification then current awoke serin its 

doubts. 

Thera now provided an abundance of this indestructible 
testimony of ancient dvilkation, in an almost unin- 
temipied series. so that tfic progress of painting, which 
in the meantime had been elucidated by much research, 
could be followed here clearly, parfieularly its older 
periods, and its study could be further advanced- A 
great publication, the united effort of :dl who had taken 
part, formed a worthy conclusion to this brilliant work. 

The Rhodian expedition of the Danish Society of the 
Sciences falls beyond the limits of the last century ; this 
w as equipped from the Carlsberg Fund established by Cart 
Jacobsen. On the old Acropolis of Ltndos C. Blinkenberg 
and K. F, Kinch excavated 1902-4. The island of 
Rhodes, sacred to Helios, lies furthest cast and nearest 
the sun ol ah the islands in the .Egean Sea, and of its 
cities Lin doe juts out most boldly into the broad Eastern 
sea. On its rocky citadel Ross had, in 1844, discovered 
a number of Greek artists' inscriptions, which seemed to 
throw light upon the Rhodian school of art- Paul 
Foucart had made similar discoveries in 1864, With the 
exception of a more accurate survey of the Temple of 
At I lent:, inscriptions formed the main objects of t he Danish 
expedition. Two facts testify to their value. It has 
now become possible to establish definitely the date and 
home of the artist Bathos, the creator of the Boy with 
the Goose; and also to settle the much-disputed date of 
the Laocotm Uhis had varied from the third century to 
the time of the Emperor Titus), It has now been placed, 
with some certainty, in the middle of the first century B.C. 


Let us point out the chief results of these investigations 
of ancient cities. Two groups can be distinguished 
according to the situation of the cities. Either Lin. cities 
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sliow what we may call ja. naturalistic conformity to the* 
configure! km of the land; the casth? lull, the springs, 
and die courses of rivers the slope and contours of tho 
ground ; or, it may be, the relation to the sea determines 
the position of the market, the gates, and streets, which 
are bound by no rules. Or. on the other hand, the entire 
city is treated as a work of art; the squares and streets 
are planned according to fixed rules and formula?, without 
considering the conditions sot by nature. Very popular 
is this method, which strikes us as so modem, of making 
tin; streets cross one another at right angles, in which 
case the main streets are generally distinguished by their 
breadth from the narrower lanes. It is not by chance 
that this second system was not invented by a practical 
architect, but by an ingenious theorist—Hippodatnos of 
Mile tos. The first examples of rids method in Periclean 
times were the seaport of Piraeus and the Attic colony 
<>f Tlumot, on the Gulf of Tarentum. In rebuilding the 
modem Piraeus, in the forties of the last century, it was 
only necessary to follow the street plan of H’rppodamos. 
We will mention among later plans of thi* kind only 
11 Beautiful Rhodes," 408 (it was impossible, hmvevcr, 
to demonstrate its ancient plan on account of frequent 
rebuilding); and Alexander’s oriental capital Alexandria, 
352-1 ; the rectangular plan of its streets was recovered 
by Napoleon Ill’s excavations carried out by Mahmud 
Bey. 

Among recently investigated cities this “ Hippo- 
dnmian method ” is most strikingly displayed in Pricne 
and Cnidos, near the liomc of the inventor. In both 
places the rectangular plan was ill adapted to the very 
^regular ground, but evidently insisted on, as the entire 
dlv site was cut up into terraces. Most of the streets 
become stain;. so that wheeled traffic could not have 
been very important in these ancient cities. It has 
been noted above {p, 182) how imperative the supporting 
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walls became in these cities* in v modified form t'sis 
same plan was adopted in Them with its narrow rotAy 


ledges, ■ 

Greater difficulties even than at Prfene were <spt 
enced in very steep Assos; white at Hiertpolis u was not 
difficult to cany' out such a plan on the level surfac ^ 
the lime deposits- In Pompeii the system of the aty 
plan is founded on the Italic system, the twu mam hnes 
crossing each other, the CarJo and DetutHanus ; most 
completely carried out at Mareabotto. In PtKn P ci * 
certain irregularities haw arisen in consequent oS 
natural conditions, which interfere with the regular 
system. The cardo had to follow toward the south a 
diagonal trend of a lava trill* upon the ndge of which 
most of the dtv is built, white toward the uorth-wjst the 
Gate of Herculaneum, with its famous Street ot l omb», 
neeessitatEs a slight deviation from the nuniud rig i 


The case is quite different at Fergaroon. The great 
height of the citadel and the steep mountain, which die 
city l>[ Eumenes covered, necessitated «m ascen g 

rorin street fas at Delphi, p, 149) " ith sha fP curf ?** 
This main street formed the cardinal feature of the entire 
plan* How far the city descended on terraces, how far 
the system of rectangular streets was carried cannot ye 
be determined. If great irregularities should appeal* it 
would not be surprising* In the upper part, near the 
citadel, and within it, the streets perforce ascend on 
terraces. These exhibit no stiff regularity, but adapt 
themselves to the bend in the main street or according 
to the configuration of the land* Thus the capita] of the 
Attalids is in great contrast to the Hippodamian citus, 
and also to Halicarrtassos, the capital of the Carnm rulers. 
Here the circular harbour torins a central point lu the 
city, which, like an orchestra, rises in tiers above it, 
wuh wide main streets* In one respect Ptsgamon re- 
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sembles all cities not situated in a plain: terrace walls 
were* indispensable, and some ware of cotjsitkrabk lieight. 
Tile wall below the theatre terrace, several storeys high 
and 200 metres long, was an important work, evidently 
forming a mode) for other cities hi Asia Minor, 

These strict Hippodamian conditions seem to have been 
less observed later on. They had been most pedantically 
carried out at Nikaia. the capital of Bithynia, and strictly 
at Antioch in Syria, Delos, and most Roman cities in 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and Fisidia, were planned mure ac¬ 
cording to natural conditions, wliile, on the contrary, at 
HierapoHs the regular plan was the mult of conditions. 

Apart from these distinctions in the general plan, wc 
leave learnt to know many details of cities in consequence 
of recent excavations. The Forum at Pompeii had 
practically, until of late, been the only city market known 
to us, while now we are able to follow the gradual trans¬ 
formation of the forum. We have become acquainted 
with a normal market at Priene with modifications at 
Asses and Pcrgarmm ; a harbour market at Delos, and a 
Roman market at Ephesos, 

The town hull was situated in the market-place; at 
Assos its council hall was very simple, at Priene it was 
more ornate and adapted to its purpose, while at Hildas 
it w as most imposing, and stood in an enclosure with other 
buildings. Colonnades, usually with shops in the rear, sur¬ 
rounded the market as well as the court of the Milesian 
town hull and nearly all the temple courts. They had 
either one or two naves, and were one or two storeys high ; 
those at Pergamon and in the Stem of Attains U in Athens 
were very imposing. As many of the market halls were 
built by kings, they frequently retain their names or the 
more general designation Basilica (hall of the King), a 
name they share with the enclosed halls (suck as the 
splendid Basilica at Poniprii), which seem copied from 
Egyptian models. 
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The streets are frequently paved, as at Pergainon, 
Prienc, and Milctos, and drains have been found—most 
clearly at Pompeii* The houses were at first completely 
closed toward the streets, but gradually shops were added 
in the lower storey, thereby adding animation to the 
street liie. At Pompeii this is very evident, but it can, also 
bt: seen at Pcrgamon. But in the recently discovered 
Hellenistic cities we do not find an extension of the 
colonnades from the squares to the streets. as is recorded 
in Hellenistic times of Athens and Smyrna. 

Rome had also at an early date these sheltered streets. 
Later the custom became general. Ephesus is in ex* 
ample, and in Hierapolis the main street had colon n a de s 
with shops on either side. 

A further requirement of a city would be a theatre \ 
the croc preserved at Aspendos is one of n number of 
fine examples. The Gymnasia were usually courts sur* 
rounded by colonnades with different rooms and niches, 
often separate ones were provided for the older and 
younger men. Examples are at Sitlyma, and notably 
at Pompeii, where the gladiators' barracks, with their 
great court, had originally been the athletic ground for 
adults (corresponding to the Palsestra at Olympia}, 
while Gil* small so-called Palastra was devoted to the 
youths of Pompeii, and was thus an Ephebcicm. MBdO! 
and Hierapolis, with their hot springs, show us Roman 
watering - places. The knowledge we have gained of 
Hellenistic houses at Priene and Delos lias been mentioned 
above \ until then we bad been limited to Pompeian 
houses, which arc of a peculiar type, as they combine 
the Italic with the Greek. 

Pompeii afforded us the most vivid and touching 
picture of a Street of Tombs, leading the traveller from 
the city gate into the country. It dates almost entirely 
from Roman times. A picture of classic times was 
obtained when the Athenian burial-ground was un* 
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covered in 1870 outside of the Dipylon, the main city 
gate. Many of the incomparable grave reliefs of the 
fifth and fourth centuries retiuiin Inert still upright; the 
aristocratic Hegeso; the Knight Dexilcos, who dis¬ 
tinguished himself 3 t Corinth, and fell there in 394 at the 
age of twenty ; two rather dignified Greek ladies, Demetria 
and Pamphile, who look pleasantly at the beholder. 
Tli esc are only single examples of a class of monuments, 
which in noble simplicity and quiet dignity compares 
favourably with any other. Owing to the numerous ex¬ 
cavations in Asia Minor, our knowledge of these burial 
grounds has greatly increased iyda has long been 
famed for these, but of late has again been explored with 
this object mainly in view. While Miletos lias yielded 
some of its archaic seated statues, Pamphylia and Fisidia 
afford a great variety of different monuments which in 
part lead us on to the forms which prevailed in the de¬ 
cadence of antiquity; Hicrapolis surprises by the mono¬ 
tony of its sarcophagi. 

In these investigations of ancient cities the lion’s share 
falls to Hellenistic times. It was that age, however, 
above all that called for elucidation, at least in so far 
as its imperishable traces are concerned, for m our 
literary traditions no other period of Greek history 
affords such a picture of a confused, desolate heap of 
mins. The stones had to speak here, and they have 
spoken, portly through inscriptions, partly m the re¬ 
mains of architecture and sculpture. 



Vtn 

PREHISTORY AND PRIMITIVE GREECE 

F ROM the decline of antiquity we may turn our 
eyes back to its beginnings. It is again the un¬ 
obtrusive painted pottery which has extended our 
horizon beyond all formerly known bounds. 

rh«- orientalized or Corinthian class of vases, which 
could lie dated back to the seventh century, had long 
been looked upon as the most ancient, And as die 
records of Greek artists did not extend Iwyond tins, it 
appeared to be the beginning of all Greek art , At most, 
the Homeric jioems may have gone back a little farther 
into a vague and uncertain region, into wlui h the flowery 
ancient vases or the “ studded ” bronze shields of the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb, or some Assyrian analogies, 
threw a faint light. But, on the w hole, we might have 
said that Greek art began where the Homeric poems 
ended, and that beyond them yawned cha-is. 

It was again Conxe wiio first tried to fill, tliis pp* “ 
had published in rSGa some pots from Meins, resembling 
Corinthian vases, except that besides the orientalized 
conventional plant-forms (rosettes, palmt-rt^;, etc.), 
there appeared simple linear decorations (zigzags, rect- 
;uigics, etc.), revealing an entirely different origin. 
Thomas Burgtvn had. in 1S47, drawn attention to these 
linear designs, and in 1S63 Gottfried Semper had followed 
this suggestion, but it remained for Cruize, in 1870, to 
distinguish this Geometric style as that of a particular 
archaic class of vases Its characteristic is. that the 

ao6 
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decorative scheme is entirely linear, consisting of Straight 
lines, zigzags, [.toss lines, circles, spirals, and meanders, 
forms evidently taken from the ancient technique of 
weaving, plaiting, and chasing. These- were -ys- 
temalkully combined, usually Qoviring the surface in 
hands, in this resjjctt differing from the art of savages, 
who ?nakf us*:* of many of these elementary motives. 
The conventional plant motives so common in the 
orientalized style are absent here, as well as the lions, 
panthers, sphinxes, and griffins of the Orient, 

Where animals are used they are domestic animal,^— 
g«se, storks, horses at the manger, and so on In Italy 
the Geometric style is especially frequent in the incised 
patterns of metal utensils, and the ornamentation on 
riay vessels in that country is frequently incised with 
a graving tool. 

It is evident that ttiis was the original method, as the 
prevailing character "1 the designs on Greek pottery is 
rather linear tlmn pictorial Ail the decoration—as well 
as the animals, which serve a decorative purpose—is 
merelv drawn, and the surfaces are filled with linear 

■W “ 

designs ; a hnishful id paint is rarely used, 

Such was the appearance of the sixty examples by 
which Ccfnxe demonstrated the Geometric style. As soon 
as the eye had become accustomed to tins phenomenon, 
their number increased with great rapidity, and our 
knowledge was extended iu two directions. 

A great discovery of vases at the Athenian Dipyimi in 
1871 showed that fids linear style was extended to human 
brings, or rather to schemaik representations of them, 
and indeed, with these simple means, attempts were 
made at representing funeral processions, naval combats, 
etc. This more elaborate manner was called the '■ Dipy* 
Ion style 11 Other examples of a more advanced style 
showed Geometric designs closely connected with lions, 
flowers, and other characteristics of the orientalized style. 
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Taken as a Wiiofc, it became evident that the Geometric 
must be older than any known style, and filled the gap 
beyond the Oriental influence, probably brought in. as 
in Hemet, by the Flicenicians. 

Another tiling did not escape Conze. This Geometric 
style coincided in the main, in its decorative schemes, 
with the ornamentation of the old pottery and bronze 
implements of Central and Northern Europe. 

New and extensive perspectives were opened here 
Was the Geometric style a common heritage of the entire 
Aryan family ? Or did it represent a peculiar European 
expression of Aryan ornamentation? Had it reached 
Gp^cc fmm the north, in consequence of those migrations 
of peoples which we call by the far too narrow term the 
Dorian Invasion, and which we usually date m the first 
century oi the last millennium before Christ ? Hus last 
view has been widely accepted, and still obtains to-day* 
We may, however, consider later whether another 
somewhat different view does not deserve more attention 
(p, 214). At present we must look beyond the Greek 
horizon into the fields of prehistoric research. 


By the word prehistory we mean research into an¬ 
tiquity before there were any written records It cora- 
urisesdiffefent sciences, as anthropology, etlinolugy, and 
the history of drilizaifcm. But these are as foreign to 
our studies a* the questions of currency, trade, and history 
would be to numismatics. The nrchajology of art is not 
concerned with the questions whether the people were 
dolicbocephakms or brachyeephalous, whether there 
was inhumation or cremation, or whether cist graves 
existed, nor does it inquire into their mode of living, 
thdr dress, or their furniture; all these points are not 
touched upon- It is only concerned with the creations 
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,irnl ffipn ^jiorii "! ihe , ; : ti^ri■- feeling among tluv.e primi¬ 
tive peoples, 

rbfe stiitJv of prehistoric relics was early awakened in 
lhe north., where thik ancient culture continued much 
I* uiger, and its remains are mure obvious. Scandinavia 
took the initiative in this science. In 1S32 Christian 
Jurgen 7honteen o| Copenhagen deter min ed three dis¬ 
tinct periods y| prehistory: the Stone Age, the Bronze 
Age, and the Iron Age, giving to each period the name 
oi the material most in use. and at the same time indi¬ 
cating a gradual development. For a lung time doubts 
wtri- express >d as tc tiles.- distinctions, but they have 
l^rn fully justified, and are accepted to-day. With 
this, the outline of a scheme is given for the stndv ol 
artistic prodiirtinfis, but the different periods are by 
no means restricted to the chief materia! in use. At 
first the Stone Age, afterwards known as the Lite Stone 
Age, attracted most attention. Its diameter is best 
exhibited in those buildings of huge stone blocks chiefly 
found in Scandinavia :md WVstem France. These 
“mngalitliic " monuments were either for religions 
jraTpo^s—ns the upright colossal blocks (Menhir) or 
the circles math? of such blocks (Cromlech f—or tluey 
form tombs, as the simple stone chambers (Dolmen) or 
=tone passages covered with huge blocks of stone; 
next, the borrows or graven covered with mounds ol 
earth ; hna l J v, the great subterranean ‘ giants f cham¬ 
bers" 

All th es e structures, although the origin of each in¬ 
volves a great length of time, impress only by the co- 
losid size of the materials ; any form of art, even any 
dressing of tin- rough surface is unknown. 

On utensils, however, both of earth and metal, es¬ 
pecially the latter, appear ornamentations, which, it 
would seem, although the theory has been challenged, 
derive their origin from the primitive arts of plaiting 
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and weaving. The designs are, ftfldcw, linear or 

Geometric- . _ 

About the middle of the century invotigatwos ad¬ 
vanced in both directions: backwards to the beginning 
of civilization, and forwards to the iron Age- 

To the Late Stone Age the Earlier was prefixed l the 
designations Pakulithk and Neolithic originated with 
Sir John Lubbock, nuw Lord Avebury). France has 
been the chid place of research, as it was not ice-covered 
dining the glacial period, bat always remained habitable 
for human tongs. Jacques Boucher de Eenlies of 
Abbeville began a series of investigations upon stone 
implements and other vestiges of human culture in 
tilt nver-beds uf Northern France, in bis 1 Aniiqintis 
celtiques it anti thin warns in 1846-05, and in life 

writings *'Ck VJwTtum antidiluvitn it de scs tames ’ 
in i860. Other investigators, as £. Lartet and Gabriel 
de Mortillet, followed his footsteps. A new direction 
was given to Lliese iuvestimations in 1853 by the im¬ 
portant discoveries of caves in South-western France, 
Laws, the dwelling-places of prehistoric man. had fre¬ 
quently attracted attention, at first at Gailcrt* t euth 
in Franconia in 1774 i Liter hi Great Britain ; gradually 
at a number of places in Central and Southern Europe. 
The best results were attained in the departments of 
Dordogne and Charente, and from there southward to 
the Pyrenees. In these caves bouts were found of 
cave bears. of mammoths, and of reindeer, all remains 
of the glacial period, extending hack many thousands 
of years, but representing different periods. The periods 
w r ere soon distiuguished by the names of the places 
where the most important finds had been made, as of 
Chelles, Solulre, and Mndelaint?. Human habitation 
in these cam was not only indicated by the rude stone 
utensils (pottery did not vet exist), but above all by 
the remarkable drawings on the bones of the mammoth 
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and reindeer. The first bone with incised drawing had 
been found tlurty or forty years previously at 4 HutNumJ 
(Vnume), and nit hough exhibited from 1S51 in the Miisi'f 
de Guny in Parts. its significance wa only rtt^gniaed 
m t86q by the Danish antiquary, U J, A. Worsane. 
At that Lime E. Lartet, Henry Christie, ami E. Fiette 
had discovered a great quantity of material in tin eaves 
of Perigord (Grotto d'Aurignuc, Madehine, Laitgi-rie 
Basse, Eyzies), These drawings are of very different 
artistic merit, some exhibiting a close observation and 
an accuracy in execution which are equally amazing. 
Some round in the seventies in the Canton of Schafl- 
hausea (KcsslcrJoch near Thaingen), and during the 
nineties at Schweizerbild near Schuffhauzen, aroused 
tin? greatest interest, as, for example, the masterly 
representation of a reindeer browsing* The perfection 
of the drawing seemed so inconceivable, for that primitive 
age, that doubt? as to its genuineness wore expressed 
and were unhappily strengthened by the appearance of 
forgeries. Suspicion, however, was soon silenced. Re¬ 
cent discoveries in France have almost surpassed these 
drawings on bom's, in die painting- of animals which 
have been discovered on some of the cave walls at Fund 
de Gaume (Dordogne). The study of the artistic sense 
and achievements of savage revs Las proved the uni¬ 
versal validity of a fact which seemed incredible so long 
as it was known only in isolated instances, A very 
primitive stage of art does not exclude an artistic eve 
and a correct reproduction; a valuable observation in 
regard to the origins of art. 

The Earlier Stone Age (paleolithic) was separaU-d by 
thousands of years of the glacial period from the Later 
Stone Age (neolithic). Tu the colossal stone monuments 
of the Latter wooden structures were added. A year 
aits’ file discoveries of some of the greater caves in 1854 
the first pile dwellings were discovered in Switzerland 
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TLrtC villages bad hmt built ml pile* «Hl into tbr lakes. 
The houses were chiefly of wood. and ilreir refuse heaps 
indicate the mod.' ->f life of the inhabitants. T*W re¬ 
mains of thee pUr villages Increased rapidly in nmnbtf t 
and were soon discovered outside of Switzerland. They 
were vagerlv studied in the valley of the P<>. wlmre tin 1 
village bi the hikes {patafitU) ™A in th- plain ffcrrc^.'ivf 
anticipate the later Italic cities with their rectangular 
plan. The custom of building on pile* extends from 
the 1 ate Stone Age to far more advanced periods. Re- 
mams of weaving mid lottery discovered in these dwelb 
inRs show the Geometric style of ornamentniion, w 1 
was characteristic of the period of transition to the Bronze 
Age. Innumerable bronze utensils have been found 
throughout a vast area which again can be subdivided 
into earlier and later. Tim Bronze Age of Southern 
Europe may. on the whole, he assigned to the second 
ndtoitim before Christ: ail the Mycen^rt or -Egean 
artistic productions soon to be reviewed belong to ibis 

^Shortly before the discoveries of the caves and pile 
dwellings, some finds had been made whkh threw light 
upon the Iron Age. tire Last period of prehistoric times 
The name Iran Age merely refers to the use of non— 
which had formerly been rarely employed—beside bronze 
for all kinds of implements. In the development of 
the arts during ancient times, iron never played on im¬ 
portant part; on the contrary, bronze always remained 

I Lie- chief material of artistic work. 

Above the picturesque little town of Hallstatt in the 
S L dzkmnmefgut, wedged in between mountain cliffs and 
U1kL\ there was explored, in '• ;iJ1 ^ ni ^- r two detaui s 

following, an old burial-ground. which yielded great 
treasures. The entire art and civilization which here 
came to light far the first time received the name of 
Hallstatt, from the place of their discovery Artistically 
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considered. the forms and incised ornarnt illations <>f the 
metalwork represent a peculiar- late expression of the 
Geometric style. Examples <4 the HaDstatt civilization 
■,vm’ &-.->» found all over the Alpine region and beyond; 
toward the west as hr as Burgundy, and toward the cast 
as far as Hungary and Bosnia (the graves of Glavinatf). 
This Central European civilisation, the ethnological 
origin of which has not yet been definitely lixed (the 
Illyrians have been suggested), was presently found in 
a particularly rich form and in various stages of develop 
merit south of the Alps, in the plain of the P<>. In 1S53 
Count 1 ioxzudini discovered a burial site with rich finds 
r>( an early type at \ illanova, near Bologna; in 1S65 
followed the discovery at Marzabotto. situated where 
til! 1 Reno Wves Hie Apennines; and in rSyi the older 
cemetery near die Certosa at Bologna was found, both 
representing a later period, in which figures were more 
richly developed. Both stages of this development 
were represented at Este. 

The- civilization of Hallstatl maj. >m the whole, be 
assigned to the rirst half of the last millennium br-iorc- 
Christ, and is thus contemporary with the earlier cen¬ 
turies ui the development of Greek art. 

Later developments of the Iron Age have recently 
come to Lght. During the excavations carried on by 
Napoleon 111 in 1S62 at Alcsia (Ahse Samte-Roine) to 
recover 1 Vesarian reli* $, unusual objects ui art were 
discovered, to which others from the Champagne were 
added. These discoveries of 1876 deserved special 
study, and were soon followed by ihose of La-Tine, 
on the Lake uf Neufchitel, i nhibiting a similar form of 
art. It was observed, however, that these wet> decidedly 
diflerent from and of later origin than the art of Halls tatt- 
A W. Fr.uiks gave in r8(Vj to this new’ form of art the 
name tu Liit VcUic, but more vriduspriv.d is Hu nnuu of 
Lit'Tent ml, suggested by Hans Hildebrand, and pro- 
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nrtsi-d by 1 dm at the Prehistoric Congress at Stockholm 
in it>74, in contrast to the older art of Halts tatt. we 

art, the national art of the Celts, is more rin ded ", 
extent and scope, and corresponding to the wnrlike 
character oi the Celts, it appears chiefly on weapons. 
This form of art was superseded by the Roman m the 

last century fck ■ ****** to ihe 

middle of the last millennium. 

The further back we go, the more uncertain are clnono- 
kuzknl data, and yet many scholars beliav< that the 
different stages of development can be definitely assigned 
to certain centuries, even in those times when we are 
left Without records. One of the most distinguished 
investigators, Oskar Montdius. represents thee views. 
And again scholars are not all m accord, whether the 
north developed under the influence of the south, or 
whether the north contributed its share : whether there 
were influences from the Orient, or again, whether the 
north and south did not develop simultaneously. It is 
evident that the chronology of the several stages of de¬ 
velopment is very different in various district* In the 
north. for example* the Geometric style prevailed until 
the introduction of Christianity, while in Southern 
Europe it disappears in the first centuries of the hist 
millennium, and its prime is to be sought in the second 
millennium. We have seen that the Geometric style 
appeared in Greece about this time. Had this actually 
rome late from the north with the “ Dorian Invasion ’ r 
Wc shall presently &ec that there existed in the second 
millennium an entirely different art in Greek countries, 
an art for the aristocracy of the Greek Heroic Age. 
But would this special stylo in Greece exclude an art 
existing at the same rime all over Europe ? Trie suppo¬ 
sition recently expressed deserves special consideration, 
that the plebeian Geometric style existed side by side 
with the Mycenaean art oi prince, and that only after 
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the collapse of the Heroic Age did the former attain 
supremacy- Certain data seem to Support tlwse "t- 
serrations. U we are not mistaken, this conception 
will be justified in the future. 

M ■ * * ™ 

While our outlook was thus extended back into Hu* 
immeasurable past, and the artistic tradition of Greece 
seemed to be linked with that of the rest of Europe by 
channels till then unsuspected, facts of a rtlfW order 
cairn to light on Greek soil. We refer tn Heinrich 
Scl diem aim, whose name represents an entire epoch. 

Discussions concerning Schlicroann have not yet quite 
ceased. Although the voices of those who were totally 
opposed to him have been silenced* yet at times tho 
pseaus are still heard of those who, knowing little of 
archaeological science, look upon Schliematm as an ideal 
investigator. It is, however, possible to judge him im¬ 
partially bo-day; his merits and his deficiencies, as far 
as they affected science, can be balanced, and an opinion 
can be expressed wiiich will have the support of all those 
who are capable of a scientific decision on archaeological 
questions. 

As a boy, Heinrich ScMiSnunm became inspired by 
Homer, and in his eighth year lie decided to excavate 
Troy* In 1836. at the age of fourteen, Ire was apprentice 
to a small shopkeeper : iu the age of twenty-seven he 
had become a wholesale merchant in St Petersburg, 
without ever losing sight of his ideals. He tiad passed 
the middle oi the forties, when in 1S6S he ventured nit 
his first journey to the Homeric sites. The aim of Ids 
life was now before liim 1 to rediscover the Homeric 
world, every detail of which he held for guspei truth. 
Then began a scries of enterprises, the successes of which 
were announced with an amount of advertising That 
frequently made the world rather distrustful. Work 
win begun at Troy in 1&71, Mycena: followed in 1874. 
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Troy was again explored in 1878, Orchometios In 1880, 
and Tiryns In 1884, and Troy once more in 1S90. 

If it was ever demonstrated that 11 Faith dune mates 
blessed,” it certainly was in this case. It endowed 
Schlienumn with a divining-rod to bring the treasures 
forth from the earth, and led him to thr places where to 
dig. At that time every one believed that Homeric 
Troy had stood on the heights of Bun at ha sin, where the 
Scanmder enters the plain, and the new Ilian cf HeBen- 
Istic times on the liill of Hissarlik. Schlkmann began to 
dig at Ilissarlik, at the suggestion of Frank Calved, 
and found Ancient Troy. 

At Mycen® hardly any one would have thought of 
digging immediately behind the Lion Gate, but tb<- mis¬ 
understanding of a word in Pausanias induced 5 chL<- 
matin to look for the graves of the Atrtdie there, and he 
found, if not these, far older and more surprising burial 
sites. At Tiryns, the soil upon the rocks appeared to 
be so light that excavations hardly promised anything. 
Sdiliemann began, and uncovered a modd Homeric 
citadel. Besides tire firm belief in Homer, in the accuracy 
of whose descriptions he had implicit confidence, he 
preserved the ideals of his youth, coupled with great 
generosity, which led lum to spend yearly £51x10 on liU 
excavations. Finally ho possessed indefatigable energy 
and tenacity of purfjose, Such were the qualities w hich 
\nought him fame and repeated success. 

And the result was not!ling less than the recovery of 
a lost world, miderlying what till then was known, one 
may say the world ol Homer—although not in so literal 
and narrow a sense as Schliemami understood it. For 
tliis undeniable and inestimable gain science must always 
remain most @rat*Tu!, and the Homeric world wall ever 
he associated with his name and that of the noble 
On ■ k woman his wife, whno shared ail his labours and 
cares, as well as his success and his fame. 
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But there is a reverie- to the medal. Schliemarm’s 
education and talents wer quit* foreign to ;dl scientific 
thinking and method. He cared neither for trisifflty 
nor art. as his indifference to the H errors of Fra x ivies 
proved ■ primitive culture, curiosities, and vague ima¬ 
ginings exhausted his interests. He was a dilettante in 
both senses of the word : in the good stnse of an enthusi¬ 
astic lover ol art who makes sacrifices for it, and in the 
nt her sense of a man who pursues Ids aim without method 
or thorough knowledge. He was a dilettante in things 
architectural and archaclogical; kt- was a dilettante in 
excavating, lot lie had no idea that it is based upon 
method and technique- It appeared self-evident to 
him that all traces of Homeric antiquity had to be 
sought at a great depth. Thus he recognized in Hrssarlik 
the site of Ancient Troy, but pushed his shafts so df*;p 
inti;' the hillside as almost to disregard the true Homeric 
citadel. 

He only called a halt at the second lowest stratum. 
" the burnt city," in which he believed that he- recognized 
the Troy destroyed by ilic Greeks, though it actually 
was a much older and more primitive settlement. 

At Mycenae some of the grave reliefs still remained 
upright, but ScMiemann to reach the si Lift graves below 
had tin .-■!• removed with great difficulty, without noting 
their position or their relation to the different graves. 

At Tbyte-, Sehliemann was on thr point of destroying 
tiie walls of the palace, as he thought he recognized 
therein mortar, the common cliaracteristk of Roman or 
medieval buildings. DSrpfdd fortunately arrived in 
time to save the valuable remains, and in the supposed 
mortar hi' recognized the remains oi marble slabs de¬ 
composed by fire. 

Hb repeats atxiunded in peculiarities, as, for example, 
lus predilection for cow* or owl - headed goddesses 
which In' recognized ni many ' f ace-urns, * etc. How- 
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ever rnudi this impressed the general public of amateurs, 
it could safely be disregard! d. HU re par is were equally 
wt-ll filled with actual facta; e.g. as to the deprth at 
which each sherd was round. But as, according to 
an eye-witness, these data, were only recorded every 
evening alter the day's wot k. our can ser how uncertain 
they must be, for all their apparent exactitude. Tin? 
reports, as well as the excavations, only became trust¬ 
worthy where competent specialists assisted at the work 
or reported on it. 

Among these DfSrpfeld deserves the foremost place. 
He not only saved the remains oi Tiiyns, but he put them 
in order, ns il were, so as to make them comprehensible 
in every respect. Ddrpfeld first made the architecture 
of Troy dear, and after Schlirmann’s death he unc overai 
in the Sixth City the Homeric Trey, as far as tile HeU- o- 
Lsdc city liad not destroyed it. Dorpfeld unfortunately 
did tint take part in the Mycenaean excavations, and the 
reports of the Greek overseer have until recently been 
withheld ; some compensation has been offered by recent 
excavations undertaken by the first-rate authority 
Chrestds Tsduntas. 

The results of Sdilienuuuvs excavations liave become 
so Wett known through popular publications that a few 
remarks will suffice here. 

Tito fortress-hill of Troy, with on elevation of only 
twenty metres, shows a series oi strata (Schhemami 
counted seven, recently nine liave been distinguished), 
in which a development of the settlements can be (allowed 
from primeval to Roman times. Sciiiiemann t s objective, 
ns lias been stated, was the second lowest stratum, in 
which he believed he had found Homeric Troy. The 
castle wall appeared, with the Sciean Gate; the Falsce 
of Priam, with a court, a porch, and the main apartment 
exhibiting the archetype of tilt later Greek house. The 
** gulden treasure of Priam 11 has the simplest designs. 
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Finally a mass of pottery and sherds was found, showing 
uniformly the most primitive character. Tlir civilization 
uncovered here did not correspond with the descriptions 
in the Homeric poems. The entire find datti' much 
further hark than to the one we have since learnt to 
know as Homeric, and it presumably belongs to tile 
third millennium, After Mycenae and Tiryns had been 
excavated, Schlietnann returned again to Troy with 
Dorpfeld in i8go, in which year Schliemmtn died, and in 
1853—4 Dorpfeld worked here alone, and only then un¬ 
covered in the second uppermost city Homeric Troy, 
or it least the city whose entire character corresponds to 
the two citadels mentioned above, In the meantime 
we had become accustomed to apply the term Mi'censun 
to its character. Unfortunately the central part of 
the settlement had already been destroyed in ancient 
times, to make room for the new city of llion. Schlie- 
inarm had found a beautiful metope with Helios driving 
his car heavenwards, belonging to the Temple of Athene 
in that city. Of Mycenaean Troy only the massive walls 
remained, and some apartments (megara), one of which 
showed two naves. We need not necessarily suppose 
this to have been a temple; enclosed temples only ijecame 
general in the Greek world in the last millennium bc. 

At Tiryns the plan was much simpler ; here is a citadel, 
which, according to its form and situation, might lie 
termed a dimin utive Grvieto, It is a low isolated rock, 
about the shape of the sole ot a shoe, surrounded by 
Cyclopean walls. In the Homeric poems this city is 
called " well-waited ” Thryus, this epithet testifying to 
Lhc impression the massive walls product 1 . The area 
may be divided into Ulo southern, more devated half 
with the citadel, and a northern half recently again ex¬ 
cavated. without yielding important results. The former 
gives ns a distinct and clear picture of an Homeric 
palace, protected by walls, the gate surmounted by a 
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tower; a main entrance with several gates which could 
be well defended ; at the side a staircase and another 
entrance ; a court with entrance gates and pearlies; 
brides a series of magazines like casemate in the thick¬ 
ness of the walls tor the storing of provisions; two 
megara, one for men and one for women, separated, as 
in the palaces of Assyria, by numerous courts and pas¬ 
sages. From the men's wing a special entrance leads 
to the paved court, surrounded by columns and containing 
an altar, A short passage leads to the luxurious bath¬ 
room ; its floor consisted of one huge stone of twelve 
square metres, and the earthenware bath had painted 
decorations. On entering the main court one laces 
the pillared vestibule Leading into the men’s duel apart¬ 
ment, the Megaton : in the centre of the latter is thu 
round hearth, about which were placed four wooden 
columns supporting the roof. .An open structure above 
the fireplace allowed the smoke to escape. The marble 
frieze of the main hall, the bases for wooden columns, 
tapering towards the bottom and with heavy 1 capitab, 
the remains of wall paintings with conventional forms 
and Occasional figures, complete* the picture. The 
imagination readily nils the tin IK wit Si Homeric scenes. 
Tckntichos entera the gate—*" the men are led into 
the hall divine," 11 they' went to the polished baths and 
bathed them,” *' white-armed Arete is seated near 
tin’ hearth." “ In the hall where the sweet singer Demo- 
dokos showed forth fits minstrelsy," or again “ Athene 
still for a while made trial of the might and prowess of 
Odysseus and his renowned son." It is true these are 
ideal creations, which one delights to place in their 
proper environment, while more prosaic beings assume 
every' legend in the |wnis to have been actual history. 

The women’s apartment at Tin as is still on the ground- 
floor, and not as in the palace of Odysseus in ait upper 
storey; this merely indicates simpler conditions than 
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wen* assumed by llir poet of tilt Odj'sscy liryns itsfll 
shows traces of later reconstruction. 

If the palace At Tiryns, with its delightful and ex¬ 
tensive view towards the sea, suggests only* cheerful 
t Noughts, the situation, remains and legends of ilv cense 
suggest serious and sombre ones- Tire complete clearing 
of die Treasury of Atreus and the neighbouring sepulchral 
monuments has revealed more dearly the majestic 
character of these superb royal tombs, which can he 
compared with the Roman Pantheon for i n y m dv reas. 
The dignified facade was decorated in colours, and the 
Interior of the beehive tomb had metal ornaments. 
The ceiling of the inner chamber was missing, but its 
cltaractcr can be inferred from the Minvas Tomb at 
Grchomenqs, an Egyptian design of rosettes and paldi- 
ettes evidently taken from a woven carpet pattern. 
The Lion Gate gained greatly b impressiveness by being 
quite uncovered down to the threshold. 

Although the citadel at Mycenae with a similar ground 
plan has suffered greater destruction than Tiryns, yet 
the burial site—surrounded by upright standing slabs— 
behind Lhe Lion Gate proved a great surprise. Schlic- 
mann discovered in this circle five sliaft graves (a sixth 
was later discovered), in two of which, in particular, the 
dead were completely covered with gold : and so nu¬ 
merous were die gold vessels found in them as to justify 
the Homeric fame of Myceme “ rich in gold.” A mass 
of gold disk s was found with most exquisite designs of 
cuttlefish, butterflies spirals, and palm leaves, each 
artistically silling the space ; a little gold sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, resembling a high altar with two doves, 
gold cups graphically recalling Homer’s description; 
golden masks which, according to a widespread custom* 
covered the faces of the dead; and a silver cow’s head 
with horns covered with gold leaf. A curious fragment 
of a silver vase, representing a battle scene on the castle 
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.~ +nm recalls a taasm scent- on tin shield of Achilh-s. 
Blit Hie most perfect specimen of workmanship was only 
discovered later in iSSo, when Athanasius kiironnud^. 
with great care and skill, ctamed certain ^ 
the Athens Museum of mst, and discovered urdern^th 
tlie most delicate work in gold, silver, and electron, 
representing a lion hunt. or cats hunting vrfd-fonl 

among tea*, fche are visible m a nver. Another 

dagger is adorned with lilies. , 

Many oi these gold ornaments show peculiar designs, 

which can be recognized more dearly stiH on — 
potsherds found on this ancient cult site. They dine* 
Tom all known earlier styles, particularly trom the 
Geometric, with wliich tlicy have only the spiral and boss 
motives in common. Otherwise this art is suggested 
chiefly by tlie life of the sea. Seaweeds seem almost m 
morion by the action of the water; ********* «*- 
tended tentacles, shellfishes and oilier animak of the 
Mediterranean are represented. Fantastic aquatic beings 
are not absent; only rarely does this art venture on 
oilier forms, as when it represents lean wamors with 
sharp features, wearing plumed helmets, and carrying 
great 8-shaped shields of ox-hide. On the whole, we gam 
the impression of an art fresh m p.r^ption and m i^ 
production; the plants are conventionalized, but very 
different from the stiff forms of the orientalized stUe. 

Ln these productions it is not difficult to distinguish 
earlier and later, or again simpler and more ornate 
desiens. This shows that tlie period lasted a long time, 
and vet one must deny if any capacity lor development. 
Evidently certain conservative influences have to be 
taken into consideration to explain its long duratioiL 

Hardly had Mycen^an antiquity been revealed in 
the Ate olid when there appeared numerous evidences of 
i, in different puts of Greer., ns to* b«. «» <** *»“ 
the Geometric style was discovered. It rented as tl 
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the earth had only h cn wailing to disclose It-;r treasures. 
Attica came fir&i ; south of Puiitelikns,. at Spata, the 
ancient Deme of linihia, My^enyeaii ionite were ojwtn ed 
in 1877, while near Athens the dmm^haped tomb at 
Meiidi, in the village of Admro&i, made iamous by the 
chai^oei-burners in Aristophanes, disclo^rd in 18S0 
similar rich treasures. Myeensean remains were dis¬ 
covered aU along the east coast of Greece from Thessaly 
to Laconia. 

In Baeotli, upon an island in Lake Kopais r a Mycenaean 
stronghold was unexpectedly revealed* which may be 
the ancient Arne. Chrestos Tsountas, who bad dis¬ 
tinguished himsdf at JIycoii$. made one of the most 
remarkable finds in 1888 In Laconia, south of Sparta 
near Vaphio, on the site of the Achaean Pharis + he opened 
a Tkolos tomb, in which he discov ered two gold cups 
with rdiefs m a vigorous style of workmanship. On one 
are represented balls peacefully grazing in a wood, 
while on the other they are being caught in nets by men 
{again two pendants as in the Homeric description of 
the shield); both evince the realistic observation and 
the technical skill of the Mycenaean Age at a rare level 
of truly artistic jxiwcr. 

But traces of this art were not confined to the coasts 
of Greece ; Mycenaean vases and potsherds were soon 
found on &H the blinds of the Aegean ns far as Cyprus. 
Adolf Fmwangier and Geurg L&chcke set a good 
example by issuing at once a complete publication of 
these. Since then the geographical area in which this 
art is known to occur has been greatly extended, for it 
has been found on the coast of Italy and as far as Spun. 
It b evident that we are dealing with a civilization of 
!cmg duration and of great extent. 


The student soon realized tliat this culture was richer 
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and room ancient than iliiti culled forth by the si Killed 
Donan Invasion, which required several centuries Ix-lote 
it produced the beginnings ui the true Hellenic art, and 
that this newly discovered art m ita technical perfection, 
its definite and at limes excellent designs, anticipated 
actual Hellenic art. This art then had to be placed before 
the beginning of Greek history in the second millennium. 
Was it the long-sought Homeric art i 

We must distinguish, as Wolfgang Reidiel did in rSg-b 
between the time of the Ionian singers, to whom a c* owe 
the Homeric poems as they have came down to ns. and 
the time in which the action of the poems took place. 
Tlii- singers found numerous L^sd sagas which ( :id at uially 
originated in those heroic times described, and may 
even, in some cases, have already received definite shape, 
but the singer bestowed upon them the poetic form u! 
his time and of liis tribe, adding numerous features 
derived from his own surroundings. It becomes necessary 
to differentiate between the old—in Homeric language, 
Achiean—Heroic sagas of tiie second millennium and 
the Ionian additions to them. We are aided in this 
frequently by the contents, the character of the motives, 
the tone of the representation, the more formal or the 
freer description, hut rmr most certain gmda is often to 
be found in works of art. To give the usl.s( striking 
example: neither Mycenteau art nor the older portions 
of the Iliad know the round Ionian metal shield, but 
only the great 3 -shaped or small ere&cent-FhajJed shield 
of ox-hide; wherever vm meet the former we may know 
we are dealing with Ionian additions. Therefore My- 
ccruean art was not the art fa milia r to the Homeric 
Ionian singers, hut the art of older ruling families, in 
whose honour all tliese sagos had been composed, and 
from which the Ionian poet borrowed the colour and 
circumstances of the Heroic Age. We may, therefore, 
term it the art of the Homeric Heroic Age, 
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Both m Homeric poetry and in Myceiuean art guid 
plays an important part, and yet ts rarely found do 
Greek soil, Ivory, which must certainly have come 
from foreign conn tries, was known to Humer, and has 
bet-ih discovered iit Spata. Lions were as little known 
to Greece as cats or the papyrus, and yet Homer knows 
them, and they were known in art, and cab and papyrus 
as well, if indeed these are the objects represented on 
the dagger-blade* Art then was strongly permeated 
with foreign dements; were these wares imported ? 
Tim idea arose while this newly discovered early age 
and the extent and perfection of its art were little known. 
But dl doubts disappeared when the universality of the 
decoration and style on different materials was remarked; 
i g. the very peculiar formation and dress of the slim 
men, are the same on wall paintings, gold cups, pottery ', 
and gems. And this unity of style becomes the more 
convincing in view of the wide dispersion of the sites; 
the potsherds in particular testily to the ubiquity of 
one type of art. It must have been an indigenous art, 
;m art familiar to tire old sagas ; all agree on that point. 

The foreign elements in Mycenaean art demanded 
another explanation : intercourse: with foreign countries 
must have existed. It was Newton who first discovered 
in Mycegraui strata, in the island of Rhodes, Egyptian 
scarabs dating from the fifteenth century. From re¬ 
cently discovered records, Egyptology has established 
that extensive intercourse, chiefly of a warlike nature, 
had existed between Egypt and the " Islands of the sea,” 
but this would not in any way exclude the influence of 
trade or art. If, on the one band, Egyptian truces 
appeared in Mycenaean an, as the cat and the papyrus, 
there appeared in the first hull of the fourteenth century 
under Amenhotep III and IV distinct traces of Mycena&n 
influence, Tlie favourite palace of the latter king, 
Tdl-el-Amarna, differs greatly from the usual Egyptian 
4 
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type (Chap, X); a floor In the palace lias a representation 
of animals in a thicket of reeds, vying in ikUcacy and 
animation with the famous dagger. Mycemsan pot- 
sherds have frequently been found in Egypt, Thus 
som* intercourse in trad*- and an txdiange of objects 
of art between Egypt and the Greek peoples of the Arcl.i* 
jjeligo are tstablishcd for that period. But it .hardly 
appears as if Eg.vp* 111(1 h^ tllc °° e to bestow her 
culture, for in comparing an Egyptian dagger of c. 1500 
with the Mycen-ean one of the same date, the superiority 
of the- latter is very evident. The art of Egypt wits at 
that time already growing old and stiff, li was the 
Myeencean influence with its youthful vigour that in- 
fused a little fresh life into it. The art of Mycena.-, 
on die other hand, possessing greater natality, borrowed 
at most some externals from Egypt. After the short 
(ipisodt- of Amenhotep IV, 1375-58. the reaction which 
followed seems to have broken off foreign intercourse 
more and more. It can only rarely be traced in Egypt 
beyond the thirteenth century; whether the internal 
conditions of Egypt brought this about, or international 
complications, 01' the collapse of Myccnaaa civilization, 
cannot be determined. This connwetfan with Egypt 
ouly strengthens the impression made hy the remains 
of MyCiUiffian culture. The d variation lound in the 
islands and along the coasts of the -Egcan suggests the 
idea of a powerful and brilliant development «>f an in¬ 
dependent and vigorous genius. We may take it for 
granted that tliis precious art of the Achaan ruling 
funilks which, with the exception perhaps of the pottery, 
vv -, s not shared by their dependents, lasted ;as long as 
the rule ot the heroes thcn«lves, that is, until the slow 
racial migrations known as the ** Dorian Invasion,” 
When this inundated Greece, and brought in, with the 
germs of progs-■=-, foi a time more barbarous conditions, 
it extinguished the last remnants of this highly developed 
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culture, which henceforth only lived in the Heroic legends. 
In the practice of art ail this aristocratic splendour 
was superseded bv the plebeian art of the Geometric 
style, whether this was introduced by the emigrants, 
or whether, as hits been hinted above (p* 214}, and, as 
we believe, it was the old art of Central Europe, which 
had existed side by side with the princely fctycensan 
art. and only now gained supremacy. 


As soon os we had come to know Mycenaean civilization 
the question arose where had it originated and by what 
races had it been cultivated? It lias always retained 
the name of Mycenaean from the first site where it was 
discovered, and the fame of Mycenae in the Homeric 
poems may have Increased the tendency to look upon 
these fortress-palaces in the Argo lid as the starting-point 
of tills, civilization and art. And although these citadels 
occupy ii prominent place in the Heroic saga, in reality 
they were too unimportant in the history of civilization 
to justify the name of a Mycemmn culture. These 
prity princes of the Aigalid were only members of that 
Ariiimn Heroic world whose fame filled the prehistoric 
age. Does this indicate the correct name ? 

The Adrians were not only settled in the Argolid, 
but in many other places on the Greek mainland, and 
even beyond, as for as Crete. They were even known 
in foreign ports, ii the Aquaiusha mentioned in Egyptian 
records under Mcneptoli, 1225-13. the Pharaoh of Hk 
E xodus of the Children of Israel, are correctly identified 
with the Arfircans, which is not by any means certain. 
The name Achaean would thus appear more acceptable, 
in any ease, than ilyom.ean, but it will hardly be ad¬ 
visable to adopt ii, as it is not descriptive as regards one 
main point. 

It was F- Diimmler who first referred to the vast ex- 
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tent of this culture through the whole Arebipdapo It 
lias beflft seen that the iavnurite motives were derived 
from tlie sea. The sea is. as it were, the chid dement in 
the art, anti the great extent of this art in all the islands 
and along the coast of the .Egenn presupposes a great 
sea power, a Thalassocracy. It was therefore net strange 
that U, Kohler should tldnk of the Carians, a non-Hellenic 
race to whom ancient historians attribute tlie mastery 
of the scant a very early period. They are said to have 
been followed by the Cretans, whose most powerful 

ruler was Minos, . . 

At the beginning of these investigations in 1003 
A. MilciihGfcr had designated Crete as the main seat of 
this newly discovered culture. The so-called Island 
stones” or pebbles cut with designs, which had recently 
been found in various islands, and in Crete in particular, 
led ilim 10 this conjecture. Their style was Mycenae si ; 
their frequently fantastic designs Milchhofer successfully 
proved to be free from Asiatic influence, and he connected 
them with other monuments ol Mycensan art. 

Crete had been the destination of numerous travellers, 
and the remains of its cities had been frequently in¬ 
vestigated, but prehistoric Crate still remained completely 
unknown. For it was of no importance that a Cretan, 
Minos Kalofcairinte, had in 1878 uncovered scum; walls 
«f the Minoan capital Knossos, which W. J. Stillman 
had in 1&81 declared to be the Ubyrinth of Minos, the 
scene of Theseus' struggle with the legendary Minotaur. 
OMar greater importance were the peculiar pictography 
noticed bv Stillman. A year after the appearance of 
Milchhofer’s book in 1884 attention was again drawn 
to Crete by excavations earned on by the Italians on 
the south coast, together with a Cretan, Georgies Fas- 
parakes, the directors being Federico Halbhcrr and Paolo 
Orsi* 

In ancient Gortynn, the chief place in Southern Crete, 
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the fatuous old municipal laws were discovered and soon 
copied by Halbherr and Ernst Fabricius. But of greater 
significance for areharology was the discovery of the 
Grotto of Zeus on Mount Ida by Pasparakes in 1684, 
and published by the two Italians mentioned. Besides 
very primitive bronze figures, bronze shields were found 
with chased decoration, exhibiting Oriental motives, 
which at first were thought to be Phoenician, until H* 
Bnmn, in 1893, declared these products to be indigenous, 
although influenced by the East. Incited by Milchhofer 
and the success of the two Italians, Schliemann made, in 
ii}86, an attempt to secure Knossos for excavations, 
the direction of which would have been in the hands of 
Dorpfeld. But the plan failed owing to the excessive 
demands of the Cretans; partly owing to political 
complications, ;md partly to the needless quarrel in 
which Schliemann became involved with T. E. Bbttidier 
(Bbtticker could only sec in Troy a great crematorium). 
For some time Crete remained in the background. The 
work was resumed again in the nineties, in the north 
and in the south simultaneously. In the north Arthur 
Evans, the son of Sir John Evans, the eminent antiquary 
and savant, chose Knosaos as lus object. Although 
he had to contend with similar demands of the Cretans, 
fat* succeeded by patient endurance where Schliemann 
lolled, and finally bought a great area, where he has been 
engaged since 1900 in uncovering wl&l may be termed 
tl>e Palace of Minos. It is a more complex and extensive 
series of courts, rooms, and labyrinthine passages than 
has been met with anywhere on Greek soil. A survey 
of the whole is difficult, as it is not a homogeneous struc¬ 
ture, but numerous very different palaces, separated 
by centuries from one* another, and bnilt one above 
the other in strata. For one at a distance it still remains 
difficult to disentangle this maze, but 011c must be im¬ 
pressed with ttu mighty royal residence of tin- ancient 
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Cretan rulers. The great Palace of Knnesos. situated 
in tin; open country and undefended by walls, compares 
with the small wailed fortress-palaces of Tirvns and 
Myccure as the palace of Versailles compares with the 
Wartbttrg- The power of a Minos, who ruled the Sea, 
ma y have borne a similar relation to that of a Proitos 
or an Atreus, only no poet recorded Ids fame in so brilliant 
and lasting a form as was accorded t o the Aduean princes. 
Even the tablets with ancient Cretan pktogrnphs which 
Evans found will hardly, even if they yield information 
in regard to language and nationality, render this service. 
Broad stairs lead, from the court through anterooms 
into spacious apartments, often divided by columns 
longitudinally or transversely. Wooden columns, taper¬ 
ing towards- the fcise, were a main feature in Cretan 
architecture We first encounter this column in the 
Mycenaean Lion Gate, and it is distinctly seen, with 
tlie wooden beams belonging to it, in a "’all painting at 
Knossns, which represents a structure resembling an 
altar. One of the smaller rooms of tire pahee provided 
with an anteroom has stone scats around the wall, and 
in the centre a marble throne with a high back. Oppo* 
site columns extend to a staircase which descends to a 
bathroom lights! from above. Ltght-wdfe were vctv 
usual in these palaces of several storeys i one may bo 
seen, for instance, on a staircase, the steps of which 
are in good condition to-day. At one of the main en¬ 
trances the visitor vwis received by a row of life-size 
cupbearers of bath sexes painted upon tire walls. On 
another wall we see painted in a clear, graphic miniature 
style men and women thickly crowded together as if 
eagerlv witnessing a performance, the latter in the usual 
costume with a full, elaborately flounced skirt and a very 
low-cut bodice. Most perferl examples of stucco reliefs 
have been found. Neither bathrooms nor latrines are 
wanting in the palace. The great wealth of the ruler 
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can be more fully realis'd when wc set- the imdergrmjnd 
magazines within which huge earthen were ran £ ed 
side by side, filled with gmte or provisions, wlule m 
the floor were ingenious openings for tin- saw-keeping 
of treasures. 

The palaces uncovered on the sottll* coast at and near 
the beautifully situated Phaistas, by the ll ; dums Federico 
ff.ilblierr. Lmtu Fern it": r. and Luigi Savigncnii. present 
the same pictures on a smaller scale, and therefore m- re 
simply and dearly. .411 the main features of the palace 
at Knossos arc found here in the chic! palace on a more 
modest scale ; the small palace at Hugia Triad* at first 
suggested ft summer villa. Painting md sculpture 
played an important part here. The fragment of a wall 
painting shows with masterly skill a Wild cat pursuing 
a pheasant m a thicket, and again a fragment of h steatite 
vase exhibits in low relief a procession of men in excellent 
drawing. Every new find deepens our sense of a great 
civilization und of an art which, by virtue of its frank 
naturalism, muted to a wpll-tnifiwl art hip’ * llu j ^ 
technical skill by no means contanpttble, sweet^d™ 
in representing men in as individual imd characteristic 
a manner as Hellenic art only attained nearly one thou¬ 
sand years later, at the beginning of the fifth century. 
Such remain- as could lie removed arc pru ned in i : 
Museum at HerffcM* (Condia). What a brilliant light 
do these discov. Ties throw upon the Greek Heroic Age 
of the second millennium, which now rises out of H r 
mists of legendary tradition l These discover** U ^thc 
also new life into the portrayal of the Horoenc cp<»> 
and help us in distinguishing the older and more vigorous 
parts from the- delicate and more winning, but n the 
same time partly modem, partly conventional additions 
of the Ionian singer?. 

The Cretans certainly had intercourse with Lgypt. 
At least, the lieftiu represented on Egyptian wall 
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paintings holding Mycenxan gold vessels are identified, 
in all probability, with the Cretans, the Caphtor of the 
Bible. 

But investigations have only just been inaugurated 
which aim at establishing the relation of early Cretan 
civilization in its various revolutions (for that such took 
place has been proved) with the civilization of the main¬ 
land, and which may some day show to what extent 
Cretan and Achaean influences may have been reciprocally 
exerted. 

Certain characteristics are peculiar to Cretan art. 
Others to that of the mainland, but in spite of this a 
tHomogeneous art and culture cannot be doubted. The 
great island of Crete, the seat of the Thidassocracy, 
was apparently the chief centre of this old civilization. 
Shall we therefore call it Cretan” or “Mfaoan"? 
We should only be justified in this, if we were certain 
that it had originated only in Crete, and spread thence 
northwards. On the other band, “ Achaean ” can 
hardly be used, on account of the preponderance of 
Crete, which in its entirety can by no means be termed 
Achaean. Let us rather use the terms Cretan, My conaan, 
and Atfuean to designate special local groups, while 
to the civilization as a whole we may, without prejudicing 
the issue, apply a name derived from the area over which 
it is mamty distributed, the coasts and islands of the 
/Egcan, and call it simply “ .Egf.in.” 


IX 


SINGLE DISCOVERIES ON CLASSIC SOIL 

T HE new movement which in the “ Archaeology of 
the Spade ” lias boon inaugurated since tSyo we 
have now pursued in three directions. Thu chief site? 
of Greek civilization have led us not only into classic 
but also into late Greek times; the plans of cities belong 
mainly to Hellenistic and Roman times. Schliemann 
and his successors have l id us backwards, a full millen¬ 
nium and mote, and disclosed pre-Hellenic culture and 
art. Besides these great results in research a series 
of single finds has occurred—partly by accident, portly 
in consequence of a preconceived, scientific plan. It will 
not be possible to pursue here all in detail, wt- will only 
mention these on classic soil which have yielded the 
greatest results for archteology, or have offered the most 
important new problems. 

The science of vases has been extended back in an un¬ 
expected manner by the discovery of the Geometric, 
and later of the Myceruuan style. Pot bay, which is 
almost indestructible, and is found everywhere, affords 
one of the most certain indications of human civilization. 
The different rlass es of pottery, and their development 
in form and decoration, furnish us with the most valuable 
assistance in recognizing more distant periods of civiliza¬ 
tion and their affinities. Its significance and ethnology 
in the history of civilization far exceeds its value in 
the history of art. This only comes again into the 
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foreground when to the simple decorative scheme is 
added the pictorial element, constantly growing mate 
independent. In the jligean period it only appr^irs m 
isolated cases; it occurs more frequently in tlie Uter 
phase of the Geometric style, the so-called Dipylon 
(p. 207). For the succeeding periods of painted vases 
of the historical rimes, the old views still obtained in 


1870, which Otto Juhn had developed in 1854, 

Only in one point had we advanced, with the help 
of palaeography, and not through the study of style. 

Adolph Kirchhaffs epoch-making ’ Sludien zut Gis- 
chichii de s pferiudM Alphabets ” appeared in 1S63. 
Among the many important new results of this masterly 
investigation was a special class distinguished by Kirch- 
hgft amid the great number of Corinthian 11 vas^ by 
virtue of the alphabet; this .llphabf t ls referred to 
Chaikas and its colonies. For the first time an Ionian 
city was ranked among the places of manufacture of 
painted vases. The stylistic test justified the inference, 
and subsequently many may have asked themselves 
why this active and artistically endowed Ionian race 
should have contributed nothing to this province of art i* 
But tlie old point of view was deep-rooted, and the Italian 
tmrizAn still so narrow that when soon after ia llie tombs 
at Csre (Cervetcri) ft very peculiar class of archaic vases 
appeared, the Creretan vases were looked upon as an 
Etruscan imitation of the Corinthian style, U required 


a long time to recognize here also an Ionian stylo, differ¬ 
ing, it is true, greatly from that of Chalkis. W hoever 
has contemplated the Busiris Vase at Vienna, with the 
graphic representation of the yellow hook-nosed Egyptians 
in their linen garments and ol tlie snub-nosed and woolly- 


haired Nubians, must be convinced that the painter 


gamed his impressions in a country where a personal 
knowledge of ltgvpft was attainable. We conjecture 
to-day ttiat Samos—which participated in colonizing 
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Nmikralis—-may Live been list* home of these vases, 
which are without inscriptions, and, tditil nmv, have 
only been found at Cjcre. A possibility, of course, re¬ 
mains tiiat they mas have been manufactured by Ionian 
settlers at Ore or at its seaport, AgyDa. 

Cvrene revealed in if80 a rlii^s of vases partly knoitn, 
with peculiar characteristics and a special alphabet; 
silphinn, the chief product of the country, indicated the 
hume of the vases. A vase in the Paris cabinet of coins 
represented King Arfcesilas II as a silphion merchant, 
and exhibited certain characteristics which revealed 
(amfllarfty with native customs. Finally, the Fbmeus 
bowl at Wurzburg, which became known hi 1874, and has 
since been greatly damaged, leads us to infer, from llie 
character of its inscription, that the place of its manu¬ 
facture must have been one of the Ionian islands or cities. 

Ionian painting thus disclosed is fundamentally different 
from the Corinthian. Even when the drawing is found 
to be awkward and clumsy, it is never stiff nor lifeless, 
Ionian mobility and volubility are evident everywhere, 
frequently with drastic humour, so that it even influenced 
the more sober Corinthian art. We have learnt to 
distinguish the earlier pure Corinthian from the later 
sty le, subject to Ionian influences. The number of 
independent Ionian communities accounts for the great 
variety of Ionian vases, in spite of general characteristic* 
in common. An eager starch began iti the eighties for 
other Ionian examples, even without the help of in¬ 
scriptions ; herein F. Diiimnlcr distinguished bimseli by 
his great acumen. Two definite facts helped in this 
search. 

In the old Ionian city of t llasomense, on the Gulf of 
Smyrna, until then hardly known to the archiEolcigicai 
world, there were found in 1882 remains of painted terra¬ 
cotta sarcophagi ; to which others were Soon added, 
'flu* great museums of Beilin:, London, and Pans made 
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efforts to acquire example of these day sarcophagi, 
which until now have only been found at Claiometue. 
The paintings on til esc sarcophagi give us an excellent 
survey of & certain class of painting on clay of the sixth 
century, how it developed from simple silhouette- hit-> 
the painting of light figures on a dark background, or 
again of mere outlines delicately traced (the Attic de¬ 
velopment is here clearly indicated); how the severe 
symmetrical style of ornamentation and traditional 
scenes of war and the chase were rendered, These are 
apparently reminiscences of the devastating invasions 
of the Cimmerians in Asia Minor, a dear parallel to the 
oldest Ionian painting known from literary tradition, 
the Battle ot Magnesia, by Bnlarchos. 

The second illuminating discover y was made in Egypt, 
when, in 1SS4-6, Flinders Petrie and Ernest A. Gardner 
excavated Naukratis, the great factory on tin- Nile, 
in which a number of cities in Asia Minor participated. 
Besides fragments of an early Ionic capital, a vast 
number of potsherds were found, wherein Georg Liisehckc 
was able to distinguish three groups, which could Ix l 
distributed among the three cities ; Miletos, Samos, 
and Mytilenc. This grouping was confirmed by the 
investigations curled on by J. Rdiilau in 1S94 in Ionian 
burial-grounds, particularly at Samos. The Egyptian 
Daphne (Tcil Defennch) offered another coloured style 
in xSS8. and our increased knowledge of Ionian art oven 
led us to attribute to the Ionian* the vases found in 
the Dorian island of Rhodes, by Salamarm, at Kameiros 
in the sixties. These Rhodian vases, however, form a 
class by themselves, and their Ionian origin has been 
often disputed. 

All these discoveries and researches threw unsuspected 
light on the artistic activity of loom in its gulden age, 
the sixth century. An important and until then blank 
page eti the history of art had been filled, and the influence 
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of Ionia was perceptible everywhere. As we shall 
presently see, early Ionian sculpture, of which fine ex* 
amples hid been found at Ddo$, was resuscitated on 
the Acropolis of Athens. In Attfea tin* search for and 
the study of vnses continued, tfie intermediate period 
w;ts gradually being filled between the Dipylon and the 
old Attic stylo of the time of Solon; vases found in 
Bceotia helped to differentiate the peculiarities of different 
districts. 

Bceotia was also the scene of a discovery which at the 
time created immense interest. Tanagra, the 
town in Southern Bceotia, need only be mentioned to 
fill our imagination with those delightful little figurines 
that bear its name. Since 1870, when secret excavations 
began there, great numbers have emerged from the 
gravis of this town once famed for its ceramic industry. 
Unfortunately forgers soon began to carry on a great 
trade in copying these figurines. 

The Tanagra terra-cottas art- made of Boeotian day, 
but with Attic spirit and Attic grace. Erotes, trans¬ 
formed here into pretty children, hover in swarms about 
girls and women, who are represented now grave, now 
playful, usually modestly draped, often wearing a round 
pointed hat or delicately tinted garments, at times 
seated upon rocks, or holding a tan, or with a dove 
upon the shoulder, or again, looking down upon a mask. 
They are Praxiteleart forms taken from daily life, with 
touches of their surroundings, preserving all the modest 
dignity of good Attic times, as in the Grave Reliefs, and 
utterly different from their luxurious and coquettish 
Hellenistic sistera of Asia Minor. 

And beside these refined girls appear graphic repre¬ 
sentations of daily life—the stem pedagogue, the skilful 
barber, the dawdling street-arab, groups recalling the 
sim ple re alism of Egyptian sculpture of the Old Kingdom. 
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bui entirely wanting in the piquant realism of tin* Ale** 
atsilrian browes of Hellenistic tunes. The tem-cottas 
of Taring™ thus illustrate the alter effects of a great art 
upun the handicraft of the following generation. 

< ■ * m + + 

The activity of tire ArcfeEalqgiGa] Society in Athens 
led to important results. By continuing to uncover 
the Theatre of Dionysos, which St rack had begun in 
1S&2 (the Odrion of H erodes Attic us bad been excavated 
in r&58), a stately row of seats of honour was revealed, 
upon which Athenian priests and high officials witnessed 
the performances as they sat about the priest of Dionysos 
in hfe arm-chair, the latter covered with beautiful reliefs. 

A more thorough investigation of the stage-building 
was undertaken by DQrpfeM in 1886-95. The burial- 
ground before the Dipylon and the Sanctuary of Ask- 
lepios have been mentioned above (pp. 305. 133)- Below 
the latter there was discovered in 1SS7-S a long hall with 
two naves. It had been built for Athenuw audiences 
by the Pergamene King Eumenes II, and resembled tin* 
Stoa of Attains II. built near the Athenian market, and 
uncovered 1859-da. This had two caves, and was 
two storeys high, and provided with simps, and formed 
a model of Fergamene architecture, and had been known 
before excavations had begun at Pergumon itself or 
the Hall of Eirnicnes II iiad been found there. But all 
these minor excavations appeared insignificant compared 
with the work carried on on the Acropolis. 

On all early pictures oi the Acropolis there can be seen 
a high clumsy tower erected near the south wing of the 
Propykea In the Middle Ages. In 1S76 Schliemann 
provided the means for removing tlus tower. The 
immediate result was the elucidation of the plans of the 
Propytea and of the Temple of Nike. These successes 
strengthened the desire, frequently expressed, to make 
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a more thorough invatigation of the entire citadel. 
The Acropolis. as is well known, was completely devas¬ 
tated .md destroyed by lire at the lime of the Persian 
conquest in 480- On the top of this rubbish heap Ike 
Peridean Age erected its famous buildings: the Partite- 
non, the Propyls#, the Temple of Nike, and the Erech- 
tbaton, which constituted its glory, and important 
remains of which have come down to our times. 

In this manner all older pre-Persian traces hud been 
covered under the Periclean soil—which has come to be 
simply termed “Petsersc h uti — rubbish of the Persians, 
RtoUibly only one seated statue of Athene survived the 
stress of time ; Pausanias saw this near the Ereehtbcion, 
near which it was in tact early discovered. Only rarely 
had any prt- Persian work come- to light by reason of 
deeper excavations, as the relief of a youthful charioteer 
(the so-called * l W 4 genbe$t£igpnde Frau or the statue 
of a man carrying a calf on his shoulders. Excavations 
,it the (missive foundations of the Parthenon — during 
the thirties—had clearly shown the abundance of re¬ 
mains in these lower strata. It was reasonably hoped 
that .! thorough search would yield new' disclosures. 
It b true, a trial excavation by the French School in 
1879, under the direction of the architect Paul Blotidtl, 
west of Oil.' Ercchtheion, proved fruitless, so as again to 
cause hesitation. However, the director-m-chief of the 
excavations, Panagidtes Stamn takes — who had done 
good work at Mycen ae would not allow lib resolution 
It* frv shaken, and in the autumn or 1S84 the work of 
excavating the entire citadel was begun, with the object 
of reaching the living rock everywhere or proceeding 
until the ancient foundations or remains were reached. 
Unfortunately Stamatdkes died soon after, but his 
successor Pan agio tes Kuwadias, who Lad distinguished 
himself at Epidauros, resumed the work with great 
energy, The architectural part of the task remaine d 
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in the hands tif G. Kawerau, tnit Dorpf eld's sagacious 
advice was constantly available. Thus tile entire sur¬ 
face ol the Acropolis wus systematically iffleovWed 
during 1885-91; every detail and the circumstances 
q( each find were carefully recorded, and Kawcran 
drew a plan of the whole, which he Imd carefully 
surveyed, but unfortunately its publication has not 
yet appeared. Excavations were begun at the north of 
the Propyhea, and continued in a circuit all round 
the citadel 

Rarely has a plan begun and carried out systematically 
yielded such valuable results, Only those points will be 
touched upon which have been of great moment to science, 
or have presented new problems. 

The discovery of the old “ Peksgic ” wall proved of 
the greatest significance for the study and history of the 
Acropolis, This wall, built 01 irregular blocks, conforms 
more closely to the original form of the dtadd-rock than 
the post-Persian walk}; hence its characteristic windings, 
chiefly toward the south, where it sinks lower, following 
the level of the rock. West of the Propyls only had a 
part of the Peksgic wall always remained. Toward 
the north were found, beside walk, numerous other 
remains of ancient buildings, us of an ancient royal 
p-rfrre and a back staircase similar to the one at Tiryns ; 
thus at Athens also a regular feature of these ancient 
fortress-palaces was proved to exist. 

South of the Etechthcitm a great artificially levelled 
surface Imd been observed. Soon after the beginning 
of the excavations, traces were here discovered in which 
Dorpfeld’s sagacity recognized the remains of an ancient 
temple. Further research confirmed this, and an in¬ 
scription. found later and pieced together out of in¬ 
numerable small pieces, proved to have belonged to 
the temple, and gave its authentic ancient name as the 
Hekatompcdon (sanctuary one hundred feet long). 
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The Mt'Oiid official mimr, u the old Temple,” which 
is also referred to it, appears to me incorrect. 

From the different periods of the foundation DorpicId 
recognised further that tin* original Hrkatompcduti only 
—the temple a hundred feet Jong — hud had a cella 
toward the east, and a treasury, of two apartments, 
with an opisthodamos toward rise west, the outer colon¬ 
nade being, however, a later addition ; this seetnird at 
first a strange assumption, but soon an analogous struc¬ 
ture was found in Lower Italy, and the theory was con¬ 
firmed by later discoveries. Both conditions of the 
temple belong undoubtedly to the sixth century ; if, 
however, the temple is simply designated as a Peisistratan 
temple, the path to true knowledge ts obstructed here as 
So often by w provisional truth.” The original structure 
may belong to pre-Peisistratan times, or to the times of 
Solon ; it may even be conjectured that it can be brought 
into connection with the institution of the Great Pana- 
theiwean, in 566. 

The chief significance of these finds has been in con¬ 
nection with the history and conditions of Athens, but 
now a series of results throw light beyond it into the 
history of Attic art. While our knowledge of it in pre- 
Persian times had been only fragmentary and discon¬ 
nected, the great wealth of plastic tirt now revealed in 
the lower strata of the Acropolis has permitted us to 
follow distinctly Attic sculpture during the sixth century. 

The Attic poros stone, of both the hard and the soft 
variety, carved in the manner of wood, appeared as the 
oldest material. Several pediments of poros. stone, 
with remains of brilliant colour, demonstrate in low 
and high relief the development of the Attic style of 
relief, as well as that of the composition of the pediments. 

One of these pediments, that called the Typhon pedi¬ 
ment, proved, as the result of Theodur Wicgand’s investi¬ 
gation, to be of the Hekatompedon in its original con- 
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dititro; a* it represents lb* end ©I ih»- jK'riod ol limt'*umu 
sculpture, it gives the relative date of the fust t cm pie. 
Besides these sculptures numerous later marble hag- 
clients were found, nut of which Fran* Stednicska, and 
later Hans Schrader, restored parts ©f a pediment group 
of a Giguntomachia with At hem; as the central figure, 
which had taken the place of the Tvpfum in the Hekatom- 
pedriQ, when it was enlarged and a colonnade added. 
Not only had mtr knowledge of Attic plastic art teen 
greatly extended, but we also acquired definite chmiio 
l->giciil data for the rebuilding of the Hckatonipedon. 

Another glimpse ol the plastic art of PeisLstratan times 
was afforded by the discovery on the Acropolis of the 
wmidrous series of maidens or Kora** These had stood »m 
pillar-like bases, and must have given a peculiar churm 
to the pre-Persian Acropolis. 

Each single statue had to be pieced together out of 
numerous fragments, & laborious task, shared by a 
number, but in which Franz Studniczfca greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself. Tin- older of these statues indicated 
distinctly the islands ;is tteir home. One resembles 
closely the Hera of Samos, dedicated by Cheratnyes, 
while another (“ Oil- cheerful Emma if ), with red hair 
and grf-711 eves, betrays her decent from the log-like 
statue dedicated by Nikandra of Naxos. Women hi 
richer attire suggested Chios as thdr homo, where a 
school of sculpture flourished in ancient time- It was 
difficult to decide on the origin <4 others, but this can 
safety be stated : the mare advanced plastic art of the 
Ionian Islands entered Athens about the time of Pcisis- 
truths, aud with its over-refined Uocco style it supplanted 
tlie mure sturdy Attic art, and drew' the Attic artists into 
its school. Soon the pupils surpassed their musters, 
for the statue of Amen or unites in the happiest manner 
1 i.iiian grace with Attic dignity and Attic serenity. 
So that when towards thr end of the century Dorian 
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Inflocaces fn>m t hr Point* ■ one*—whcru in the mawvtimje 
brnn rework hud hen-n developed — became perceptible 
in Attica, lonian-Attk art was sufficiently refined to 
produce *udi graceful figures as die girl's head of the 
votive gift of Euthydikos, which recalls the an of Fran¬ 
cesca Fnmcia. 

A lost, chapter in tile history of art had hereby been 
recovered from die rubbish heap of the Persians—an 
important and attractive one, for it forms the intro* 
dilction to the great Attic art of the filth century. 

The sculptor An ten or, who later, after the expulsion 
of the tyrants, in his group of tho Tyrannicides adopted 
the method of the Peloponnesian bronse-w otters, was, 
according to the inscription on the base of his archaic 
female statue, the son of the painter Eumares, who, 
according to Pliny, was instrumental in the development 
of Attic painting. This coincidence is of interest, 
inasmuch as painting on archaic marble statues is very 
evident, although not in so great a degree as on the older 
times tunc sculpture. The limitation of painting to 
certain parts of sculpture dearly overthrows the old 
theory, that either every part had bwn painted or none 
at all. But the close connection of the two arts became 
very apparent, and recalled the words of Plato, that the 
sculptor supplied the* drawing and tin: form, but the 
complete effect of his work was only produced after the 
addition of painting. 

Better understanding of painting on sculpture was, 
however, not the only contribution to our knowledge of 
painting gained during the excavations on the Acropolis. 
F"( from the depths of the Persian rubbish Leap 
then- emerged numerous specimens of clay tablets and 
potsherds, A fixed date, which the chronology of vases 
had until then lacked, was gained. as the origin of none 
of the objects could be later than 480; the greatest 
care being taken in determining Uie position of the find' 
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in the strata, *nd in demonstrating in ivirh rrthuwc that 
they In- longed to tin* original deposit The consequences, 
of this conclusion we shall point out in a Inter chapter 
(Chap, XI) ; it will suffice Lett* to state that our historical 
conception was in consequence completely revolutionir.ed, 
and that t h l* entire period o[ red figured painting had to 
be poshed hack two generations, its beginning dating 
from the time of the tyrant Hippias. before 510, Un¬ 
fortunately the publication which will give a full account 
of this new material is still delayed. 

The examples quoted clearly demonstrate how very 
important the excavations on the Acropolis proved. 
The work can, in every respect, be placed by the sidn 
of Olympia and <»f Delphi. At hem- has assumed hut 
place with dignity beside Zeus :<nd Apollo, To complete 
the task, it remained to carry on the excavations outside 
of the Acropolis walls. Tin smith side has 1 ecu - I eared 
of the rubbish accumulated by earlier excavations and 
the magnificence of its rock formation is clearly visible. 
At the north-west corner Kavvadtas began in 1896-7 
to dear the Pan grotto and its surroundings. Un¬ 
doubtedly a continuation of the work along the 11 Long 
Pocks" of the north and cast sides will solve other 
problems. The west slope is unfortunately not accessible 
to the excavator, in consequence of a modem thorough¬ 
fare. But at the loot of the Pynx Dorpfold uncovered 
m 1892-7, with funds supplied by the ArchisoIogiciU 
Institute and some patrons, a great fountain of Peisis- 
trutun times which received its supply by a lung tumid. 
Is tins Ihe- old Kallirrhoc transformed bv Peisistratns 
into the Enneakrounos. the Fountain with the Nine 
Spouts 7 

Discussions still continue, but opinion leans mam and 
more to Dtkptfeld’s point of view. In any case, we are 
confronted with magnificent waterworks of the age of 
the Tyrants, to be compared with the waterworks of 
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Pulyerates in Samos <md the great fonni iits house of 
“one (mildrnd columns,” constructed by the tyrant 
Ttieagenes, uncovered by Dbrpf eld’s direction at Megan 
in 1899 by R. Ddbriick and K. 0 . VoUtn&kr. 

4 1 * 7 * 

Nor have investigations erased outside Athens. Beside 
tin ArdimoJogical Society, the various Archeological 
Schools in Athens share in these excavations. To re¬ 
count all would be tedious; it will suffice to mention only 
those oi Llic greatest importance. The American School 
lias worked at Corinth since 1896, from 1896-1904 under 
the direction of Rufus Richardson and others.* At 
Sky on in tSSy M. L. Earle carried na extensive investi- 
gatwns with successful results. The excavations carried 
on by the Dutchman Wilhelm YoUgraf at Argos 1902-4 
take us back to prcldstoric times, On Aspis, the hill to 
the north oi the city, a prehistoric fortress was discovered ; 
upon the citadel Larisa opposite, rock-tombs of Mycenaean 
times, and the remains of a city built upon these axe of 
the Geometric period—these all afford new' glimpses Of 
the antiquity of this plain, so important in undent Greek 
history. 

The British School, under the guidance of its director, 
Ernesl A. Gardner, and tin* architect Robert Weir 
Schulte, worked at Megalopolis in 1890-1 with excellent 
results. In most of these excavations, in tin• Petoponnese, 
the theatre was the principal object of investigation; 
at Megalopolis, bdiind tlie theatre was situated the 
Thersilion, a pillared had more artistically designed than 
the Temple at Eleusis. Recently, in 1906, the British 
School lias begun work at Sparta under its prisont 
director, R. M. Dawkins. Tlie archaic sanctuary >f 

* fiom 1^04-5. ibt.- director oi tliM American School, Theodore 
WooUry tlrmuancti etntinued work at Corinth, tm<l ditrl in Athens 
:p Scptttuirtirt. igos, -ot fdv C T thert life* prewot director* 

B. Hill—iviio hi.- dimo work un the HtkuLampttlcHi 
coolinumg tht work ac Corinth, 
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Artemis Ortlriu, tii« sit** u( a cruel cult, ha* l»f- n dis¬ 
covered, and .1 gro.it quantity of votive offerings have 
formed the main results 

At Tcgca in 188S-9 Meter Bdrard, of the French 
School, recognized tile city nails, the Agora, and other 
important points in the city, But on account of the 
stubborn resistance of the inhabitants, only scant frag¬ 
ments of the famous Temple of Athene Alfa, Die master¬ 
piece of the young Scopus, were revealed, sufficient, 
however, to allow us now to determine more definitely 
tlit- style of Scbfctfl (Chap. XI). Since then the French 
School has continued these investigations with great 

.1.1 esb. [si the neighh. mring Man tine in. Gust; veFougise, 
1887-8, discovered three important slabs, part nt the 
base of a, group by Praxiteles, illustrating the drapery 
motives of Praxiteleaa arL Mure surprising even were 
the disclosures from the excavations carried on in *889-90 
by 13 . Leonardos and f\ Kawadfas at Lycoisura—tra¬ 
ditionally Hie oldest city of the human race. The 
Messetiian sculptor Dumophan was the chief artist 
to decorate these sanctuaries, and for want of more 
accurate information he had been placed in the fourth 
century. But it now appears from architectural evidence 
of the temple remains, as well as the style of the sculpture, 
thni D.unophon belonged to tin 1 decadence, about the 
second century before Christ. In 1900 divers off the 
little island of Antikythera, near stormy Cape Male*, 
discovered rich treasures at Uie bottom oi the sea. In 
Roman times a strip |>ad foundered here (near the point 
where Lord Elgin’s ship, the Mentor, was wrecked) 
laden with marble and bronze works of arL Piecemeal, 
these were brought up, and among them a bronze statue 
of beautiful style has been restored, which has bran made 
a criteri'H! fur the historical determination of style — 
although its significance remains uncertain. This will 
be discussed more fully in Chapter XI. 


THE PELOPONNESE ^7 

The pcbponniise lind ltad the lion's sliare in 
investigations. But even which had yielded 

Ijttle in the arts, could now claim some sticci^i, The 
sanctuary of Apollo at Thermos, situated amid the 
mountains of the interior, lortncd die centre and niwtini, 
place of the Italian League. In 1897-9, under Georgy 
Sotcnides. a very archaic temple was excavated- ■ 
Wits of peculiar construction ; a row of columns not only 
divided the long Mid narrow cela, but the apartment 
in the front and back of the temple as well* W:crc 
had the imaec of the gent stood in a ctdla with two navis '■ 
It had been conjectured that two deities must have 
prided in such a temple, hut here it is only a question 
of Apollo- Thus a new question faftft been raised, which 
still remains unanswered. A couple of metope-?, only 
painted and of very archaic style, oSered something 
novel. Until now all metopes found had either been 
bare or with reliefs; p.iinling taking the place here of 
painted reliefs again testifies to the equal value aHat lied 
by the Greeks to the two arts. 

The old Attic grave reliefs cl die sixth century had 
given this impress hu. Beside the painted relief stole 
of Aristion. we have the stele of Lyseas, which a? only 
pointid ; up in the latter a rider is figured in the space 
below, upon ill* 1 stslf of Aristictu a space had been hit 
for painting, and upon a third stoic the main figure. as 
well as a rider in u secondary space, are represented in 
relief, formerly painted. According to Plato, quoted 
above, the relief formed the groundwork for painting, 
giving it definite outline, and producing slight shadow 
effects. 

FntQi Greece we must now turn to Italy. Under the 
influence of Luigi Pigorini the young Italian scholars 
have devoted themselves almost exclusively since 187® 
to prehistoric research. This flourishes in all parts of 
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Italy, To this must be added the successful work 
carried ot) by Italians in Crete, Thus it may have come 
about that only in single cases liave Indians devoted 
themselves to their classical treasures, which have 
mainly been taken in hand by foreign scholar?, The 
German Archaeological Institute in Rome carries on a 
great part of this work. In T&S7 Eugeu Petersen suc¬ 
ceeded Wolfgang Helbig, and has since then, until 15106,* 
been its director. While scholars living in Italy, and 
especially I talians , frequently acquire a narrow outlook 
limi ted to tilings Italic, Petersen, returning from his 
travels in Asia Minor and a year spent at the head of 
the Archaeological Institute in Athens, had a more ex¬ 
tended horizon, and recognized at once, as a long-neglected 
held of activity, the pursuit of Greek traces in Italy. 
Since Fran501s Lenonnants journey along the coasts of 
Magna Gracia in 1SS0 no one had investigated Lower 
Italy in connection with Greek art, Paterson undertook 
this task, and in 1889 at Locri, on the south coast of 
Calabria, recognized, with his practised eye, the remains 
of an Ionic temple, which Paolo Orel excavated. In 
Lower Italy, where Doric architecture prevailed, an 
Iouk temple was unique, and its excavation proved 
important, as its ground plan was archaic ; so that it 
filled a gap in our knowledge of the more ancient ionic 
style. The Temple was peculiar in many respects, 
hairing, for example, two naves, and the addition of a 
colonnade to the original temple vs evident here, us had 
been the cast? with the recently discovered Athenian 
Hekatompedan (p. *51). 

What had thus been attempted in a single case was 
successfully pursued in the following years, 1892-4, 
during two journeys by Otto Pechstein and Robert 
Kotdewey. Although carried on without excavations, 
their renewed examinations of all the ruins of Lower 
* Whoi Ivjitc MjCCfiedfctS 
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Italy and Sicily were of great significance, and. greatly 
extended our knowledge of old Doric architecture in 
die Greece of the West. 

Some examples may be quoted. Near Selin us a 
pre-Dorian sanctuary appeared, of which the date could 
approximately be fixed; the result has been a general 
reduction to the estimated age of the Doric buildings. 
The ends of the pediments of two very ancient temples 
—the temple C at Selin us and the Temple of Ceres at 
Pres turn-—showed that they had been turned down at the 
extremities, an otherwise unknown phenomenon of un¬ 
certain date. At Girgenti the position of the figures of 
Atlas was fixed with probable accuracy. By a close 
study of the altars before the temples, the so-called 
Basilica at Pas turn, with two naves and a facade oi nine 
columns, was recognized as a temple; formerly it had 
been thought a stoa. A peculiarity of certain Doric 
capitals, a sharp narrowing of the column below the 
echinus, was proved to be cliaracteristic of the Achsan 
city Pies turn. 

A sequel to these studies of the architecture oi Magna. 
Gnecia was the discovery by H. Graillot, in 189b, of 
a temple at Conca, near Antrum* which Petersen im¬ 
mediately investigated. He demonstrated that about 
500 a temple in Latium need not necessarily have had 
the Italic, but could have had the pore Greek ground 
plan, and thereby confirmed a fact that had only been 
known from scattered records—the influence of Greek art 
upon the Rome of the early Republic. According to the 
traditional view, Rome to those times had been entirely 
under the influence of Etruscan art and culture. 

The studies undertaken by Petersen led to the dethrone¬ 
ment of Etruria to favour of Greece in many respects. 
He proved that a bronze chariot, covered with reliefs, 
found at Perugia in 1812, which until then had been 
looked upon as one of the greatest Etruscan works of 
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art, wus not Etttt&can at all, but Ionian, presumably 
derived from one: ot the Ionian colonies of Southern 
Italy, What applied here to the chariot appBrd to 
other “Etruscan” works, for instance, the famous 
brume candelabrum of Cortona. If has long been 
known that the Chirnsero of Atxzzo was Greek, in spite 
of ihe Etruscan inscription. And there can h. no doubt 
as regards the superb statue of youth known a5 the 
fddiHo oi Pesaro. 

Petersen extended his verdict even to the famous 
Capitoiine she-wnlf which bears no trace of Etruscan 
character, bat, as Central Italian art of- this early period 
could scarcely produce so good a work, and as certain 
features siiggist'd Ionian art, Petersen conjectured that 
it lad been made by Ionian artists for Rome, at the 
beginning of the Republic ; a paWlkl to the contemporary 
Athenian Tyrannicides, inasmuch as the twins under 
the she-woli represented tin founders of Rome in con¬ 
trast to the kings. Today certainly early Ionian an is 
viewed with a more critical eye, and diGtmguished from 
Etruscan copies, and thereby new insight lias been gained 
into Ionian art, particularly that of Southern Italy. 

For example, the marble relief found at Norni hi 1701 
representing the murder of Aigisibus, and now 111 t open- 
hagen, is undoubtedly a genuine old Ionian work t ibis 
is confirmed by certain resemblances to the friem id the 
Treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi (p. td 11 )- 


Beside Greek models in Italic art, there appear the 
creative productions oi Central Italy, The Eirascun, 
or rather the old Italic temple had. until recently, been 
only known (o ns from the not very clear description of 
Vitruvius, hetua- attempts nt its r-mujst ruction varied 
greatly. But light has gradually penetrated tills domain 
as well. 
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In the garden of the Palazzo CaffarelH, in Rome, there 
lud 1* **n uncovered in 1865, and again in 18^6, tin* 
foundations of the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter; 
mcMiirementi were taken, so that an idea of the general 
plan was gained. At Ancient Faierii tCivitu CastaUana) 
then* were discovered in 188^ the remains of the ancient 
tripartite temple of Juno Ctnitis, the whole in a very 
damaged condition. At Marzabotto, however, in i888-g, 
a number of ground plans were obtained, giving a de arer 
idea, and ;igairt at Alatri in 1889. and at Florence in 1 892. 
Tlie result was the same everywJiere : in the place of the 
strict rules of Vitruvius a great variety, of actual ground 
pLins appeared. 

A wall closed the back, a wide porch or vestibule tor 
the observation of the heavens, the threshold of the ctlh, 
or the middle one of the three, which formed the con¬ 
secrated central point of the whole: these features 
always recurred as demanded by the ritual. Otherwise 
great diversity existed in the plans, for example, whether 
the temple was on a level surface or on an elevati- n ; 
if so, steps only in front led to it. Discoveries were also 
mark 1 of the terra-cotta decoration which had covered 
tin wooden framework, thus illustrating its very ornate 
character; ceramics had been a favourite branch of 
Etruscan industry. An entire pediment group ot terra¬ 
cotta of the Roman Age had been found in 1842 at Lxmi. 
near Carrara, but its significance was only recognized 
by Luigi A. llilatii in 1SS3. 

Beside the study of the older forms of Italic temples, 
attention was drawn to the long-neglected subject of 
the gradual transition from the Italic style to the Greek. 
The fantastic work in Roman architecture of Luigi 
Lanina had long enjoyed a reputation it hardly deserved. 
But a more thorough study was undertaken by* Carlo 
Prtrinh in 1836 of the remains of Alba Fuceus in the dis 
met of the Alqui. R. Ddbriick has recently begun 
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connected investigations of the temples in Central Italy, 
and traced in the Temples of Sigma, Norba, and Gnbii 
tiie Greek hulnonce on the form of the temple and its 
development, ,=s vdl as the transition from wood to 
itr.ne constninion , dually, he has shown how towards 
the end of the war of Hannibal, the Asian mode ol 
construction of Ketmogenes was transferred to Rome, 
only to degenerate in strange sod. Temples that had 
long been known, as the Ionic Tempi« of Mater M&tir tn 
(tho so-called Fortuna VudJfe) in Rome, or the round 
Corinthian Temple at Tivoli, only now appeared in 
their true connection. The Temple at Con, in the 
Volscian hills, in a most beautiful situation, shows how 
the Doric style deteriorated in Italy, and soon gave 
way to the Tuscan style. 


So great a nunsiormatinn as was caused in Rome by 
the change of the quiet Papal residence into the capital 
of the Kingdom of Italy had not been witnessed since 
Llie days of Sixtus V, The topography at Ancient Rome 
became better known m consequence of new data. 
Eager and able workers, like Ridoifo Landaui, Henri 
Jordan, and the secretary of the German Institute. 
C. Hiilsen, were very active. The laying oul of new 
streets and the erection of new buildings led everywhere 
to the discovery of fragments of ancient buildings or of 
sculpture, s* that the Municipal Museum on the Capitol 
soon became too small to contain the incessant stream 
of treasons. Besides the accidental finds, systematic 
research was carried on. 

The work begun by Napoleon III on the Palatine 
was continued, ami extended nearly over the entire 
surface of tile hill, so ,ls lo obtain a clear idea of this 
part of the city, which became a fasMoniihle quarter 
towards ilie end of ilie Republic, and where the palaces 
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oi the world-ruling emperors hud br<iU- The palace of 
Augustus, known from ancient prints. although only in 
a lute raw instruction, is beneath the Villa Miffs; the 
latter, it is said, is now to go. It is a question whether 
the gain tn archaeology will counterbalance tint loss oi 
the poetic cypresses. Many years of work in the Forum 
haw enlightened m on numerous points <rf Komar, to¬ 
pography and antiquity, said even shed rays of light 
upon the prehistoric times of the dty, but tiut Camfo 
vamno, once so lovely, lias now become an ugly pit lull 
of trenches and mounds oi earth. It is difficult to find 
compensation for this unattractive sight in the much- 
vaunted lapii niger over the grave of Romulus, or in 
the remains of the palace of the Vestal Virgins, or in tlie 
Temple of Augustus. The impression made by the Arch 
of Thus has certainly been enhanced, for only since the 
excavations lias the ridge of the Velia, upon which it is 
situated, produced its full effect; seen from tin- Poraro, 
the monument of the conquest of Jerusalem now appears 
on an imposing height 

Among the most valuable arclueological acquisitions 
is the house of the Augustan Age, discovered in the garden 
of the famous Villa Farnesina in 1878, in consequence 
of the regulation ol the course of the Tiber. Its well- 
preserved wall paintings exhibit the second style 
in a wealth of form, a beauty oi design and brilliant 
colouring, which, as in the paintings of the Palatine, 
mark the artistic superiority of the great capital to the 
Pompeian country town. 

The stucco decorations of the ceilings, imaginative and 
subtly suggestive as they are and free from ah suspicion 
n( the mechanical, exhibit one of the most artistic ex¬ 
amples of decorative work in antiquity. Tht-se treasures, 
recovered at a place hallowed by modern art. air now 
the valued possessions of the newly found ,1/hsco jV rfiiowuif 
in the Therm* of Diocletian. 
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Many other treasure* discovered during ,ast 

decade are stored in the Museo ctelle frnntf. One of 
tiiA loveliest pieces of sculpture revealed in Roman soil 
was found in iS$7, when the Villa Ludoviri was wantonly 
wrecked and transformed into lodging-houses. It vs 
the back oi a marble throne with u represent.ttion >A 
Aphrodite rising from the sea, while to the right and left 
9 he is tenderly received by a nymph, A masterpiece 
ol Greek sculpture, dating from the transition to the 
best period. This valuable piece has found a home in 
the Musk, delte Terme with the entire Ludovisi collection, 
one of the most important private collections oi papal 

R °Here, in the upper storey, w meet the noble Vestal— 
tlie prototype of an aristocratic abbess—iound tn 1883 « 
the Temple ol Vesta in the Forum. Among the bronze* 
is the unkempt pugilist, found in the Via Naifon iL* m 
1884. a seated figure with a broken nose, swollen ears, 
and scratched arms, but nevertheless full of indomitable 
brutality a work well executed and characteristic of the 
taste of later tunes ; beside it the bronze head of a victor 
found at Olympia, although also of ungainly form, appears 
as the representative of a nobler race. 

Some consideration was now devoted to old and well- 
known statues of the time of the Empire Amhafofogy 
had hitherto treated Roman art very grudgingly, lue 
Rieat number and great significance of the over-increasing 
Greek works had pushed the Soman ones into the back¬ 
ground- Friedrich von Duhn bad in t$79-81 drawn 
attcntii>rt to some scattered reliefs as belonging Iq l be 
Ara Paris, Tins the Senate had vowed in the year 1 3 „ 
after the Emperor Augustus Had established peace in the 
empire, and hud dedicated it to the goddess of peace 
thro? and a hail years later. Eiigen Petersen began its 
investigation in 1894. *nd finally established US form, 
the extent of the walls about the altar, and the distri- 
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button tnrl significuxicr of Utc decoration* 11n? true 
Roman solemnity of lb* friew ,m<J Hi esttrenw fidelity 
to nature so<>n ginned for the Am P-'tis 'b place ns llie 
foremost work of Augustan sculpture and as a character¬ 
istic parallel to the frieze of the Parthenon which repre¬ 
sents Peric lean Athens, 

Wo had acquired something quite novel here; but 
what was its Itearsng on our knowledge of the presumably 
well-known ufliml sculpture of the Empire? The work 
begun by Adolph Pliilippi in 1873 was resumed by 
Edmond Courbaud in 1890. But the most important 
task still remained* Franz Wickhofi’s analysis of the 
reliefs on the Arch of Titus in 1895 and some works 
connected therewith, gave us a clearer view of art in the 
time of the Flavian emperors, although this work was 
somewhat impaired by the over-estimation of Roman 
sculpture to the disadvantage of the Hellenistic, 

Konrad Cidiorius' publication in 1896-1900 of the 
reliefs on the Column of Trojan first prepared the way 
for A more thorough historical and archscological treat¬ 
ment of a work which till then had been unduly depre¬ 
ciated, Tile photographs and caste taken of the Column 
of Marcus Aurelius at the expense ol the German Emperor 
in 1895, under the direction of Petersen, A. v. Domas- 
aewdii, and the architect Calderini, provided a basis 
for its scientific study. On the one hand we have ethno¬ 
logical ly instructive represent at intis of the Marcomanni 
and other enemies ol the emperor, while on the other 
bind appeared the transformation of the frequently 
poetic tale of Trajan in 10 a dry matter-of-fact chronicle. 
Finally, on the Arch of Constantine Petersen distinguished 
I he parts dating from the time oi Trajan, the round reliefs, 
from the oblong jtands, which belong to the lime of 
Marcus Amelins, thus definitely establishing important 
points in the art of the Empire. A frieze of Position at 
Munich, which Heinrich Brnnn in 1876 felt inclined to 
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ascribe to Scopas, blit Ovurbflcfc and others more cor¬ 
rectly ascribed to Hellenistic art. Adolph FurtWfingfc 
recognized in 1S96 as belonging to tilt Iront of a great 
altar—now in the Louvre—representing a great Roman 
sacrifice, the Suovetuimlia., nnd belonging to the Temple 
of Neptune, erected by (incus DonatmS Ahmobarhus 
about the time uf the battle of Actiutn : Bnum had 
thought of this as its original place. The great 
barriers found in the Forum in 1872, with representations 
in relief of tile Forum and of official acts of Trajan, were 
ascribed by Petersen in 1898 to the balustrade of the 
tribune as their original place. This will suffice to show 
that our knowledge of the historical sculpture of the 
empire has been placed upon a secure footing. How¬ 
ever, the most important examples of the architecture 
of these times still await investigation, which so far has 
only taken place in single cases. 

* " 1 
Work continued at Pompeii on the lines described 
above (p. 259). One part after another of the ancient 
city was uncovered. Public buildings, as the so-called 
Stabian Thermo or as the completely destroyed temple 
of the city divinity, Venus, appear only rarely. The 
greatest interest was roused in 1894-5 by the discovery 
of tile rich and well-preserved house of the Vettii with 
iSS paintings; efforts were made t© preserve this private 
house as completely and perfectly as possible. The 
same method lias since been applied at the Cash degti 
Amerini dorali. with its wealth of art objects. Gilt 
ciipids below mirrors have given to the house its name. 
An unusual discovery was made in the neighbourhood 
of Pompeii at Boscoreale, where in 1894-6 a country 
house and a farm were excavated bv A. Phsqui. Here 
everything was quite- different from the town residence 
oi Diomedes, and for the first time did we gain an idea 
id a viilti rustics *. 
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Recently our hopes had been revived that the long- 
neglected excavations at Hermlanonm might be re¬ 
sumed. Charles Walds tern projected plans by which 
this great work Mould have been carried on hy inter- 
national subscription, and greatly exerted himself in 
its behalf. Tint Italian Government was at limi-s favour' 
ably inclined and again opposed to tlies** plans, according 
to the- ministry in power, but finally' the proud word 
prevailed. !Udia fxr t i da sA We can only wait patiently 
and hope that our descendants may see the sister town 
to Pompeii brought back to the light oi day. 

The owner of the country home at Boscorealc was 
not able to save bis superb stiver, which had been gathered 
together, before the same catastrophe overtook his 
property as the neighbouring Pompeii, It formed a 
large collection when discovered, and, in, spite of tire 
Italian law prohibiting the export of works of art. soon 
found its way to Paris, and was acquired by Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, who presented it to the Louvre, 
with the exception of two interesting cups, which he 
retained. It forms a magnificent treasure, a combina¬ 
tion of Hellenistic and Roman objects. A cup which 
rapidly became famous represents a dance of death of 
Greek poets and philosophers, and probably origin¬ 
ated in Alexandria ; another cup with handles has such 
grapliic representations of storks that it must have 
come from the home of storks, presumably Asia Minor: 
a sumptuous cup with a medallion of Alexandria or 
Africa was, undoubtedly, copied from an original from 
Alexandria. Tankards Math histories,l scenes from the lives 
of tlie Emiwrors Augustus and Tiberius, and cups with 
Roma i: portraits, leave nodoubt as to their Roman origin. 
Thus a distinction was dearly indicated between Hellen¬ 
istic (not merely Alexandrian) and Roman art, a dis¬ 
tinction which extended to certain marble relicts having 
pictorial characteristics. The opinion of scholars has 
3 
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recently inclined inure towards Roman art, particularly 
in the better examples of the Augustan Age ; this by no 
means exclin.lr-=. I EcUchistic models, which in many m- 
stances may he assumed. In voluntarily one thinks 
of the relation of Roman poetry, under the empire, to 
Hellenistic models. 

The discovery of the silver treasure at Boscoreale was 
not the first of its kind In Normandy, at Berth on vi lie, 
near Bemay. there was found in 1830 a great silver treasure 
from a Temple of Mercury, now preserved in the Cabinet 
dr M&fiiilles in Paris. It can probably he dated later 
than the treasure of Boscoreate, -and testifies to the 
ostentatious and less pure taste of the late empire. 

Some li m p after (life, in 1858, there were taken from 
the Rhine at Lnuersfort, near Xanten, silver decorations 
ifthtikrtz) of u Roman officer, vht. nine silver medals with 
representations protecting the owner from evil or magic. 
More important artistically was the great silver treasure 
found in tfi68 on the parade ground at Hildesheim; it 
belongs mainly to the early empire, and may have been 
the dinner service of a Roman general, even if not of 
Varro. It has been restored with great care at the 
Berlin Museum. On the whole very similar to the trea¬ 
sure of BoBcnrestle, in some single pieces it excels it, 
as, for example, the great mixing bowl and the Athena 
cup—and it offers the same problems. 

It cannot be doubted that the craft of the silversmith 
was most zealously carried on in imperial Rome, Pliny’s 
sat ing, that the art of the silversmiths and engravers 
bad expired, must be applied to their inventive genius, 
and not to technical finish. 

These Inter example have taken us beyond the boun¬ 
daries of Italy into foreign countries, which we will rapidly 
traverse in the next chapter. 
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T HE two lands of classical fame are surrounded on 
all aides by countries of such great diversity as to 
render an entirely different point of view necessary, 
according as the art of a country developed along the 
tines ci indigenous tradition or developed through Greek 
or Roman stimulus. The east naturally comes under 
the former, the west and the north under the latter point 
of view. 

* - # - m i 

In consequence of the preponderating political in¬ 
fluence ol France in Egypt, scientific investigations there 
had practically been in her bands since the middle of 
the century. Auguste Mariette, rather a fortunate 
discoverer than a profound investigator, excavated a 
series of temples of the New Kingdom or the times of 
the Ptolemies and the empire of Edfu, Deridera, Xamak, 
and Deir-cl-f j.ihari. Abydos also owes to him its dis¬ 
covery. At the beginning of Mariettas activity, of great 
importance was the complete clearing from sand of the 
Sera pen m at Stem phis, a work of four years {1851-5). 
Unfortunately to-day it has again disappeared under 
the sand, and is awaiting a thorough excavation by the 
Egyptian Government, which began work at Sakkara 
in 1905. The main sanctuary of the later chief divinity 
ol Egypt had then been visible with its graves of Apis 
and a great variety of sculpture; in one passage two 
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adjoining chapels, one Egyptian, the other Greek, made 
the twofold character ol the Ptolemaic Ago very evident* 

Marit-tte, as the director of Liu* Miiscom founded by 
him at Bnlak, transferred to Gixth and now at Cairo, 
excavated seme neighbouring graves with very different 
contents. One need only refer to tin.* squatting figure 
of a scribe at the Louvre, to recall the remarkable dis¬ 
covery that a vigorous art existed under iht Old King¬ 
dom in the fifth Dynasty. 

Here was an undreamt-of new outlook into early 
Egyptian art. Free, as yet, from the conventional 
limitations and subservience to architecture of the Inter 
plastic art, this sculpture, though observing the law of 
tamfcdity, and its own canons of style, exhibits greater 
freedom and independence, is bised upon, the i los^-st 
observation, and possesses a wonderful mastery of tech¬ 
nique—Jtnd that too in the middle of the third millen¬ 
nium ! And tin- scribe was not a unique instance, 
for the village sheik soon surpassed him in popularity, 
and a great number of animated figures engaged in the 
occupations of daily life appeared beside these. 

As director of Egyptian antiquities Hariette was 
succeeded in t88l by Gaston Camille Maspero, who 
emphasized the historical and philological sides of 
Egyptian research nnd brought these studies to a high 
pitch of excellence. Bcddes the great Pyramids o! 
Gizeh, he investigated the smaller rind somewhat later 
Pvrauuds of Sakkaiu, structures of the fifth and sixth 
Dynasties Long religions texts were disclosed in their 
interiors, affording insight into the religion of the age 
of the Pyramids. The oldest {>erii>d of tlu* Egyptian 
language was here for the first time discovered, and there¬ 
by a foundation acquired for Egyptian grammar, us 
established by Adolf Erman. 

The perfect method with which excavations were 
carried on marked a further advance, The Egyptian 
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Govmifllenl, under the direction of the French, ex¬ 
cavated and partly restored Oil* gr<-! Temples at Medinet 
Habu. Luxor, and Karnak. Other nations soon vied 
with the Trendi, foremost among them the English, 
Whose poHtit d inflii! ne> in EgypL had greatly increased : 
the Americans soon followed, and, lastly, the Germans, 
The Egyptian Exploration Fund, founded in iSSa, and 
the German Orient Society, which has been active in 
ligypt Since 1902, are both carrying on thorough re¬ 
search work at important sites. For example, tilt former 
excavated under Edvard Naville at Deir el Bahari in 
1804-6 the great terrace-temple of Hatshepsut, and in 
1903—7 he uncovered the oldest Theban Temple, that 
of the Dead, erected by King Mnituhotep, about 2100; 
it is a terraced structure leaning against the rocks ; 
a pyramid once adorned tile top. a later peculiar variety 
of the old type oi pyramid. Flinders Petrie, who had 
gained same experience it home with British antiquities, 
has distinguished himself greatly by the energy with 
which he lias undertaken new excavations. He has 
since: 1880 transferred the zeal of an enthusiast to his 
work in Egypt, displaying the energy' of a Schiirntnmi 
combined with a much more scientific mind, After 
some investigations of the Pyramids he directed his at¬ 
tention to the uncovering ■-! entire cities, according to 
tin: tendency in * lussis lands, recorded above (Gup. 
VHJ His lucid reports followed at short intervals, 
always immediately after the excavations. Naukrat k 
(1884-6) has been mentioned above; it had been of the 
greatest importance in ancient Greek commerce with the 
country of the Nile, 

In rSSy he excavated near ULihun, a city of pyramids 
of the Middle Kingdom; nut only did tins disclose the 
character of Egyptian dwellings, but when the excavations 
were resumed there 1111899 a great find of papyri made it 
possible to lix astronomically the date of the Middle 
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Kingdom. It was here that the first Mycensean sherds 
were found in Egypt, which Petrie discovered in great 
numbers in 1895, although of a later date by 5°<> 
years. Tel!-d-Armana, the residence of the reformer 
King , Akenaton or Amenhotep IV, was excavated and 
aroused extraordinary interest- A realism quite un¬ 
known in Egypt distinguished the pictures of this heretic 
King, who would not worship the sun-god Ra, but the 
sun itself with its fiery raj’s. The landscapes and animal 
scenes in his palaces suggested a foreign " Aehaan ** 
influence at that time in Egypt; a view, however, 
recently opposed by Egyptologists. The clay archives 
of this palace had already been found in 1887, giving 
in cuneiform a surprising view of the diplomatic torrid 
spemdonee of the great powers, Egypt and Babylonia, 
e„ 1400 b.c. Since 1895 the architect L. Borchurdl has 
greatly distinguished tumself by his scientific and 
methodical explorations. He excavated in 1899-1901 
for the Berlin Museum—with generous support from 
W van Bissing—the sanctuary of the sun-god Ra, near 
Abu Gurab, on the summit of which there had been 
an obelisk. The elaborate reliefs of this temple refuted 
the earlier views tliat the temples of the Old Kingdom 
had been without decorations. 

We are indebted to Borchardt. in consequence of liis 
excavations carried on in 1902-4 for the German Orient 
Society at Abusir, tor a better understanding of the his¬ 
tory of the building of pyramids and the extensive 
structures of which the pyramids only formed a p3rt; 
an entrance gate on the shore of the. Nile, during the in¬ 
undations, led to a covered ascending passage, this to 
the funereal temple, behind which rose the pyramid. 

The French at Abu Roash have worked along the same 
line-*, and the Americans at Gizch have investigated the 
funereal Temple of Hu- Pyramids. 

Bnrchardt has also illuminated to some extent Hie 
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iorm of thr dmnn in Egypt, and the excavation of the 
great Temple at Thebes mentioned above has afforded 
Itim an opprtooity to develop the complicated history 
of the main parts of this gigantic structure (1905), 

The investigations of the Tombs of tin? Kings of the 
Middle Kingdom have been most successful, rather in 
regard to the remarkable offerings found with the dead 
than architecturally. The fame of the valuable find 
made by J. de Morgan in the Tombs of the Princesses 
at Dahshur is fully Justified. Incomparable technique 
combined with sumptuous material produced model 
creations in Egyptian artistic productions The 1 oirtbs 
of the Kings of the New Kingdom at Biban-el-Muluk, 
excavated in recent yearn by the generosity of the 
American, Theodore Davis, have disclosed art treasures 
of equal merit and beauty. As the Egyptian soil is 
so very dry, even wooden furniture and utensDs are 
perfectly preserved. It is owing to this circumstance, 
combined with the excellent embalming methods of the 
ancient Egyptians, that certain distinguished dead Kings 
of the New Kingdom liave come down to us so well 
preserved that we know their features better than from 
statues or pictures. 

The latest stages of research in Egypt haVc Ilcr<? - 25 
elsewhere, extended the limits of our knowledge back - 
wards, to the earliest dynasties, beginning with King 
Menes. and. indeed, further still to the dawn of Egyptian 
civilization. During the last ten years there have been 
engaged in this field E» Anielineau at Abydos 1 J. de 
Morgan at Nagada j Flinders Petrie at Abydos; and 
j t. Quibell at Kom-el-achmar. 

Borcluirdl recognised at Nagada in 1879 the tomb of 
King Menes about 3400, very different from Liter tombs, 
but instructive as to their origin. The wall paintings 
at Krim-d-aclitnur (Hierakonpolls}, and the decoration 
on the numerous pots found in the prehistoric burial- 
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grounds revealed a childish art, while the ivory statuette 
of on aged King displayed a closely observant naturalism. 
The forerunners oi the art relief of the Okl Kingdom 
ate to be found in the reliefs of tin? great cosmetic palettes 
of the older Kings. 

By placing the older possessions of their temples aside, 
the ancicni Egyptians have allow**! tis. who follow, to 
recover here and there remarkable glimpses of antiquity. 
Thus Quihell found in the Temple of Kcun-el-achmar, in 
1S97. besides numerous examples of the first Dynasty, 
a life-size statue in copper of King Pepy. of the sixth 
Dynasty. And Legrain discovered near tile Temple at 
Kiinrnk in iqoq :i pit filled with hundreds of statues, 
which had evidently been put there in Ptolemaic times. 

In consequence of these finds of prehistoric and ancient 
art, the 5amv questions arise in Egypt as in Greece, as to 
the origin of Egyptian art, and as to the- age of the con¬ 
vention p.l forms which are so characteristic of it. Some 
progress is being made towards the solution of these 
difficult problems. 

Our knowledge of the Ptolemaic-Roman jjeriod has 
also been extended. The unexpected information we 
liave acquired of the administrative history -it Egypt, 
which has come to us through the numberless papyri 
found, can only be mentioned here, Greek literature 
has likewise been enriched from the same sources by 
fragments oi Saechylides and Menander and Aristotle’* 
Athenian Constitution. 

There were found, in 1887, in the Fayum a great num¬ 
ber of pictures painted on thin slabs of wood, which 
created great interest; these had originally, like the 
Egyptian and Myecnaian gold masks, covered the faces 
of mummies. These very interesting paintings, although 
of very different degrees of artistic merit, were at fust 
placed in the times of die Ptolemies, but have later 
been recognized as mainly productions of tin Roman 
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period* Besides adding greatly to otir knowledge nf 
portrait painting, those tablets have informed tts to 
the technique of tempera and encaustic painting and 
their occasional combination. Efforts have also been 
made to acquire fresh material in the domain of Hellenistic-” 
Alexandrian art, a task to which T. Schreiber lias devoted 
himself. 

While Egyptologists are devoting themselves almost 
exclusively to Ancient Egypt—in. the days of her glory 
and independence—there still remains a great deal to be 
done for our knowledge of Alexandria, as the centre of 
“ Alexandrian ” art , only a few decades ago the very 
existence of an AlH’xandriim art was doubled, Unfor¬ 
tunately the excavations under) a ken at .Alexandria by 
Sctuviber, in 1808-9 and in 1900-J, at the expense of 
E, Sicglin, did not result very favourably. Giuseppe 
Botti lias established in the Alexandrian Museum a 
definite place for the collection of iliis material. Besides 
collecting many single objects, he succeeded cji preserving 
in 1900 a Graeco-Roman tomb at Kom-esh-Shukiikt, of 
several storeys and of father complicated plan, While 
the art of Ptolemaic times was marked by t sharp separa¬ 
tion between the native and Greek elements, we find 
during the Empire a syncretism of form and contents 
such as is peculiar to the later art of Egypt, 

The Museum in Alexandria has found in E. Brecri.i a 
zealous director tor its rapidly increasing treasures; and 
it is to be hoped that lie will gradually collect and save 
the scattered remains of Hellenistic and Roman Alex¬ 
andria. How little care has been taken in certain cases 
is demonstrated by the fate of a sanctuary of the early 
times of the Ptolemies erected by the admiral Kalli- 
krates, on the seashore, near the capital, to Arsince, tlie 
wife of Ptolemy II, who was worshipped as Aphrodite. 
It was cleared of sand and hastily surveyed in 1863, 
and, so far as the stones liave not bean carried off as 
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building material, is now again completely enveloped 
in sand* 

Only recently lias it become possible <o investigate 
the antiquities of Abyssinia, the fanaticism of the in¬ 
habitants and its inaccessibility rendering the work most 
difficult. The connection Germany lias established with 
the Negus Menelik and the generosity of the Emperor 
William resulted in an expedition in 1906, in which the 
orientalist Enso Litimaim, and the architectsD, Krencker 
and T, von Lflpke, took part. Near Adua, at Aksum, 
tin* capital of the ancient Aksnmao Empire, which flour* 
islicd during the first four or five centuries a ft ft Christ, 
there were discovered besides remains of temples and 
palaces the great ** Kings’ chairs,” i-reded in honour of 
tin* gods, and a number of huge monolithic stela. The 
latter, while rivalling tin: obelisks in height, imitate 
ancient wooden architecture with separate storeys and 
Ivams, and are of peculiar interest, inasmuch as they 
do not resemble any 1 art in the land of the Nile. South 
Arabian influences have been conjectured, and in certain 
details Hellenistic influences can be traced. 


The civilization of Egypt had formerly beep considered 
far more ancient than tfiat of .Mesopotamia, but of late 
tlsis view lias been strongly contested. 

On the Tigris and Euphrates, as elsewhere, excavations 
have opened vistas into entirely unknown ages. The 
Assyrian discoveries mentioned above (p„ 88) did not 
date further back than the ninth century, but the held 
of research was now transferred further south, to Baby¬ 
lonia, where the two rivers approach one another and 
finally unite. Here it was possible to penetrate to the 
most remote antiquity. Babylonia had frequently been 
the object of scientific journeys. Since the middle of 
tlm century the geologist W. Kenneth Lottos, 1S49-52 
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,;ml 1853-5. MWl titc British Vice-Consul J. E. Taylor, 
1853-5, had distinguished th tlBVlv tS by work done in 
the lower river basin. Our first glimpse into ancient 
Babylonian decoration and architecture was afforded 
by a carjJet-Iike wall decoration at Warka, and b\ tilt 
remains of a step-pyramid at Mngheir. 

But the results of the work carried on by the- French 
Vice-Consul Ernest de Sarzec. who lived there some 
years, were of greater importance. Hjs excavations 
carried on at TelioU in 1877^ ^ t.880—t secured for 
the Louvre a scries of reliefs and statues of the petty 
Frince Gudca, which testify to an art, combining critical 
observation with eminent skill in overcoming tedinical 
difficulties in hard material, and in some respects ex¬ 
hibiting more freedom than all later Mesopotamian art. 
According to the results of late finds, these works will 
probably have to be dated about 2600, and thus would 
be contemporary with the beginning of art in Egypt 
under the Old Kingdom, That the art 0! Tt-lloh is 
not the beginning or an early stage of an art can hardly 
be questioned, when its technical perfection is considered. 
A little Liter than de Sarzec’s time the Americans began 
work at Nippur, in 1888-1900, under the direction of 
Peters, Haynes, Hilprecht, and Fisher. Great structures 
were discovered, step-pyramids (Ziggurat) and temples 
such as the “ House of Bel " ; while at Abu Habba the 
Temple of the Sun was excavated by the Turkish Museum 
under Father Scheil and Bedri Bey. The archaic plastic 
art which liad been disclosed at Tclloh was here supple¬ 
mented by heads of bulls and goats cast in bronze. For 
Mesopotamia these discoveries signified the revelation of 
a highly developed early culture, comparable with the 
disclosure of the iEgeaii civilization in the Greek coun¬ 
tries. 

Besides these single sihs of Sumerian and early Semitic 
art (the latter had existed early in Northern Babylonia), 
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Babylon appeared as lilt capital nl the Empire of Ham¬ 
murabi (<?. ason). The ruins of Babel, near Ildlih, also 
those of the Towot of Babel, which were sought for at 
Birs-Nmirud (Borsippu), bid early attracted attention, 
and were examined and described at various times by 
Layard, SavloSOD, and Rassam, In Jults 

Oppert, with Fresnel and the architect Felix Thomas, 
carried on extensive investigations here. But thorough 
excavations, on a great scale, wore nut undertaken, and 
the transportable results of the last expedition were lost 
in the river. Georges Perrot wrote in 1SS4 as follows ; 
L_ There is more than one mound in the plain which no 
spade has *-wr disturbed, and each of thisw hillocks 
certainly corresponds to some structure of great age, U> 
some group of housed or frogmen l of walls. It w T oufd be 
a creditable Ud< to excavate these tl.ri- .-= four erv.-.t. 
ruiiui, which are on rite site oi Babylon, to their very 
foundation, and to examine carefully their surroundings. 
Such an undertaking might be costly and tedious, but it 
would greatly extend our scanty knuwkdgL- of ancient 
Chuld.st ; it would lx* an honour to the Government 
which would undertake it, but even more would it profit 
archieo logical science, if the task were carried out sys¬ 
tematically,” 

The German Orient Society, founded in i&>6, has 
undertaken this task, while the Prussian Government hats 
provided the greater port of the funds, and placed them 
at tin: disposal of tliu Board of Administration of the 
Prussian Muse inns; the Emperor also has lent Jiis sup¬ 
port. The society fortunately selected the architect 
Robert Koldewey to conduct the excavations; he has 
been assisted by Andra, Ndldcke, and Jordan. In Lhe 
vast area of the city the chief group of mounds, 11 El 
Easr ” (!h® castle), was selected, and a start wns made in 
1899, It was not Old Babylon which was uncovered 
hen;, but the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, of the Erst 
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half ol the sixth century. Then* is a double castb* with 
a court, a hall decorated with tiles, innumerable rooms 
<m this castle Alexander the Great died): east of it the 
Temple of Ninmndi and tlie huge entrance gate, covered 
with reliefs of the fadeless Istar; an elevated paved 
processional way led up to it, the side walls of which 
were decorated with splendid lions on glazed tiles. 
Finally there was Esngila, the great sanctuary of the 
cite god Mardnk. Thes* remains show great resemblance 
to those of the Assyrian palaces, to the latist of wliich 
they are near in point of time, but they surpass them in 
the delicacy and strength uf their representations on 
coloured ttles. The temples show features not fuund in 
those of Assyria. The German Orient Society has in¬ 
vestigated. besides Babylon, other places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, as . for example, Kara ;*nd Ab u Ha tab. where 
very ancient cylinders with remarkable impressions 
proved of great interest, 

fn the year 1903 the excavations were extended to 
Assyria. To the south of Nimrttd there towers above 
the right bank of the Tigris the steep hill of ruins of 
Kalat Shergat, the site oi Assur, the oldest capital of 
Assyria. Layaid had begun excavating the mound, and 
discovered a seated figure of black basalt, but then 
abandoned th. enterprise, Andra has recently uncovered 
here a number of structures, dating from the time of 
Assiimasirpal (ninth century): walls with great city 
gates, palaces, temples, and Ziggttrat. Besides these, 
of somewhat later date (seventh century}, ttuere were 
found for the first time private Assyrian houses in a 
special quarter of the city. Andra has also penetrated 
into more ancient strata, thus, for instance, he dis¬ 
covered down near the Tigris a quay wall of the fourteenth 
century. But, above all, there has appeared the chief 
sanctuary of Assyria, the temple of the national god 
Assur; its complete excavation may be Itoped for 
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A temple 1 lias recently been discovered outside of the 
aty limits, which is equally remarkable for its extraor- 
duiarx' plan and for the stones used in its consfaildJim. In 
Assur a number ul statues liave been found, which bni^i 
uncommon in Assyrian art. Finally, numerous atm elures 
and works of art of the Parthian age have appeared. 

Far to the west of the Tigris, midway between Marash, 
on till- upper Euphrates and Alexandre tta, on the Say 
of Issos, but still under the influence of Assyrian culture, 
is the mound of Senjirli. A private Httrlin society, the 
“ Orient Committee, 1 * has repeatedly excavated here, 
in 1868, 1890-1, and 1894, at first under Humann and 
F. von Luschan, and again under von Lusclian and Robert 
Koldewey; 

In the midst of the city, which was surrounded by a 
double circular wall, was situated a fortified citadel. 
DiBerent plans of palaces of the ninth and eighth cen¬ 
turies have been recovered- In the main they have 
the same characteristics as the corresponding Assyrian 
buildings: an entrance hall with two columns, flunked 
by towers (the Hittito Dii/nwt], behind this a great 
transverse main hah with small apartments at the side 
and back. The entrance gates liavc an outer and an 
j ^npr court flanked by towers. The lower row of free¬ 
stone liad rather clumsy reliefs, which have partly gone 
to Berlin, partly to Constantinople. As is frequently the 
case in Assyrian and Romanesque art, the columns rested 
on the backs of lions or sphinxes. Hittite or Assyrian 
influences seem to meet at Scnjirli. A rdiei stole of 
Asorh&ddon (671} points to Assyrian rule. 

At the stUDfi time as the excavation of Senjirii, im insti¬ 
gations were begun, with the object ol tracing earlier 
civilizations in 'Filestror. The indefatigable Flinders 
Petrie begun in 1890 work at Tdl-el-Hesy, the Idunwenn 
city of Lachish, east of Gaza. In a huge rubbish heap 
twenty metres high, he was able, with the help ui pottery 
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found, to establish four periods a prehistoric, a pre* 
Israditic with many foreign influences. an Israel ilk. and 
a Hellenistic* Id Judaea, between Jerusalem and the 
sea, K. A. Stewart Macalister investigated in 1902-5 
the great mound of Geser (Gazara) for the English 
Egyptian Exploration Fund; while further north along 
the west border of the plain of Esdraelon, opposite 
Nazareth, E. Sell in, supported by Austrian patrons, 
excavated in. 1902-4 Tell-Taannsk, and G. Schumacher, 
tor the German Palestine Society, and with the support 
of the Emperor, in 1903-5. TeU-el-Muteseliin (Megiddn). 

AH these and minor investigations proved that the 
state of civilization had in antiquity been practically 
the same* all over Palestine. They afforded an insight 
into Canaanitc (pre-Israelitic) times, which had been 
more Egyptian in the southern parts of the country, 
and more iEgean and Kiltite in the north, with Cyclopean 
walls, great gates, and cult sites. At Mcgiddo a sub¬ 
terranean passage was found, as at My cense, built of 
huge undressed stones. The time of the Israelites was 
here represented by altars, sacrificial columns, and private 
houses; at TdLTaaimeh there appeared an altar of incense 
decorated with reliefs of rams’ horns, “ the Homs of the 
Alt ar. "At Geser a palace g I Maceabean times was discovered. 
Of the Liter Hellenistic times only the scantiest traces 
have been found. Numerous elucidations have followed 
the discoveries of pottery 7 , gems-—a seal of Jeroboam 
*.v.is found At Mcgidiki—and cylinders, while at T,’U- 
Taanntk a small document in cuneiform on terra-cotta 
was found. Hie latest important excavations are those 
begun at Jericho by SdJin. As all traces of the times 
■ if the Israelites and later settlements have disappeared, 
it is hoped that a picture of Canaanitc civilization may 
bo gained. 
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To the east of loW‘lyfoj| Babylonia there ri&es in the 
form of terraces the Persian province nl Sudan a, where 
t^snlifis have jrcctitly been carried on. Persia had 
frequently bom visited from llte eighteenth century; 
in 1765 Karsten Niehnhr carried out Ins famous journey 
of investigation; in 1817-20 Ker Potter; in 1840-1 
Charles Texier, the architect Pascal Cost®, and the 
painter Eugene Flan din, travelled there. These journeys 
bad been chiefly undertaken to die two famous rates in 
tire province of Persia, north of the Persian Gulf, to 
Fasargadre and Persepolis ; Stolzc had in 1878 taken 
photographs here, and F. C. Andreas recorded his ob- 
scrvationSi In PiSiit’^iduc are jiunniinciits of the timi. 
oj Cyrus ; the tomb of that great King has, in accordance 
with Arrian's description, been conjecturally identified 
with the so-called “Tomb ol Solomon’s mother ”; 
while in the tower-like structures some seek grave-towers, 
though others, probably more correctly, consider them 
to be connected wit Si the fire-worship. 

At Pi-isepolh was the famous terrace covered with 
reliefs, which had been founded by Darius, and enlarged 
by Ids successors, also palaces and reception halls rich in 
columns (the celebrated " Tchihilmtear ” or forty col¬ 
umns), chief of which was the luindred-coluinned hall oi 
Artaxenws. Besides these are the vast rock-tombs o[ 
the Kings of Nakshi Rustam 

Mention must here he made of the copying and de¬ 
ciphering oi an inscription by H. C. Hawlinson, in e$ 37 * 
at Behistun, giving an account of the reign of Darius. 

While these palaces of the Persian Kings in their 
ancestral province had long been known to science, it 
mnaiuod to Marcel Dieolaioy and his wife Jane, thor¬ 
oughly to investigate the rubbish heap of the most 
famous Persian capital Susa, which in 1885-6 had lx-en 
visited by I-oftus. and to bring its rich spoils into the 
Museum of the Louvre. The chief result was the Palace 
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of Ait a Xv I Sir* Mm'iitnu. Hue, Id j8? f the embitsv 
of Anteksdas was received, and the “ peace of the King ' ” 
was ratified, which again delivered all uf Asia Minor to 
the yoke of the Persians, The envoys saw on the walls 
of the throne-room the row's of lance-bearing “ Im¬ 
mortals." the remains of which still excite our astonish¬ 
ment in the Louvre; painted upon glassed tiliss, in a 
sober and dignified colour scheme, they produce a 
singularly majestic effect, Similar friezes of animals 
are in even more subdued tones. Assyrian tradition 
is as evident in the technique and ornamentation as a 
national element in the life-size lance-bearers. A great 
capital in die form of a hull is very impressive. 
The knowledge of round decoration gained by these 
excavations provides a most important addition to 
the picture of Persian architecture as presented at 
Persepolis. 

At Susa the excavations have been resumed since 1897 
under the direction of J. de Morgan, The must rt- 
markable results are the numerous remains til old Baby¬ 
lonian art reliefs and tcira-Cottas. Of the foremost 
Importance is a stele of Victory two metres high, of the 
old Babylonian ruler, Naram-Sin, of the beginning oi 
the third millennium, which had once been taken as 
a trophy from Sippar to Susa ; it3 vigorous reliefs testify 
to a well-developed Babylonian art in early times. 
Abundant vases and vase-fragments have been found ; 
a peculiar impression is created on finding with these 
highly archaic pieces a number of sherds with Greek 
paintings of the fifth century, bearing witness to Greek 
commerce even in distant Persia. As France acquired 
in 1900 from the Shah of Persia the exclusive right 10 
excavate in Susiana further results may be hoped for. 

Other excavations lead us to the shores of the Meditnr- 
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rrmcati, its islands and its environs, Tombs will mainly 
engross our attention. 

Tin* island of Cyprus bad been visited by L, Ros3 in 
X 8.|5 lor the first time with archaeological aims; his 
success, however, had been only meagre. Its first 
energetic investigator was General Luigi ■ Palma di 
(VsnoU, who lived at Larrraca as American Consul fmm 
1867 to 1S76. He traversed the island in ail directions, 
and in the course of his unwearied hut somewhat ama¬ 
teurish efforts he opened many thousands of gRtves, 
which produced the important collection now brought 
together in the Metropolitan Museum oi New Vork, 
Others followed him in the eighties, after England had 
taken possession of the island. Max Olitiefnlsch-Richter, 
and m tSSS the British School in Athens- 

Old famous places along the south coast, as Kition, 
Amathus, Kurinu, Paphos, Marion, and in the interior 
Gnlgoi and Iduiion, hav* bean ransacked, and a great 
number of statues, although of mther monotonous 
character, have been taken from the temples and tombs, 
These are production* of the time when Cyprus was the 
meeting-place of Egypt* 1 " and Babylon ian-Assyrian 
influences, and the Phoenicians controlled commerce 
Kext comes Cyprian pottery with a peculiar decorative 
stylo. Late we trace the gradual preponderance of 
Greek influences and of the Greek element in this very 
mixed population. But rardy do any works equal 
other Greek creations, such as thfc Relief at Golgoi of 
Herncks sod Gcryon or the Sarcophagus of Amathus, 
with its chariot and frieze, They are chiefly marc or 
Icav &ttH statues showing a lifeless provindal art (at Gdigoi 
dontf Granola found 800 pieces). 

Newton correctly sought the explanation of this 
monotonous and dreary impoverishment of Greek art, 
;uid this obstinate attachment to archaic forms, in the 
w-questared position of die island, remote as it was from 
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the great current of Hellenic life, This cntirelv agrees 
with the tact which, since.' Lang’s discovery in (8;o of 
a bilingual inscription at ldalion, has been established 
by the simultaneous exertions of many sr hotels* that 
even in Che fourth century the Cyprians did not use the 
Greek alphabet in writing Greek, but made use of an 
antiquated and imperfect syllable script. 

It was not a happy thought of Cesnola to lead a learned 
scholar astray by telling him of subterranean chambers 
in Kiuion, in which the treasures ww found, in the first 
the gold, in the second the stiver, next the alabaster, 
bronze* etc. Or did the Cyprian treasures need some 
fantastic help, even of a poor joke, to exrite our interest ? 

The result? yielded in the narrow strip of coastline 
once inhabited by the Phoenicians were unexpectedly 
rich, although the monuments were seldom of the 
ancient Phoenician age. The journey undertaken by 
Ernest Renan In iSfio* at the desire of Napoleon III, 
and a later journey by Charles Simon ClcrTOont-Gonnenu 
in 1 8S i, did little to enhance the poor reputation of the 
independent art of the rhcenicians. But the accidental 
discovery in 1887 at Saida (Sidon} of extensive princes’ 
tomlss caused great surprise. They were ol several 
storeys, and contained many chambers, with a number 
of sarcophagi of Sidonian rulers ol tire fifth and fourth 
centuries. These afford new T evidence of the slight 
ability of native- Phoenician sculpture, as they were 
cither imported from Asia Minor or Greece, or at least 
were the work of Greek artists. The marble sarcophagi 
permit an exact survey of the development of art during 
these centuries. The earliest ones ate Greek copies of 
Egyptian coffins, adapting themselves to the human 
form, and delineating the face with severe lines ; next 
conies the Saicoptiagiis of the Satrap,” illustrating 
the life of a prince in the modified style of Pcridean 
times; then the M Lycian Sarcoplragua,” executed in 
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tli,- vvtvU'knDVvn forms «l the Lvcian mononreiite, -0 - .ut 
tSic time of thi? Peloponnesian War, and undoubted I y 
made in Lycia. All these still belong to the Lifth century. 

Thu influence of Praxiteleso art is apparent in the 
11 Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women," beautifully 
draped figures surrounding an Ionic tomb while lament¬ 
ing their master; the Greek harem of Stratum IV of SMon 
(d. 361) occors at once to the mind. Finally, the most 
admired of all, tie superb M Alexander Sarcophagus," 
dates probably from the latter part of the Iourth century. 
This, with its well-preserved colours, illustrates nusst 
perfectly the delicate harmony of painted sculpture. 
Thi- reliefs, which are as well composed as executed, repre¬ 
sent the decisive battle of Issos ( 333 ). the lion hunt of 
a prince in Persian dress, and other scenes r they all 
seem to point to Abdalonymos, a scion of an old Sidonhui 
princely house, whom Alexander appointed King of 
Sidon after the battle. 

To see this sarcophagus, not only the arckieologist, 
but tlit lover oi art. travels to Constantinople; for all 
have been transferred thither. How times change! 
Form nth* the Moslem destroy ed all works of art in the 
shape of thr human form. Constantinople, under the 
Byzantine Emperors tho home of art, became, after 
its devastation by the Franks in 1204, and its c apture 
by the Turks in 1453, one of the poorest cities in works 
oi art. Only since the middle of tire last century lias 
a smith collection been formed in the ancient Church of 
Irene and its enclosed court, but the gradually increasing 
antiques were poorly housed beside the great collection 
of arms. 

It is entirely owing to the ability of Hamdy Bey, a 
Turk who liad been trained in Paris, that the Tchintil- 
Kiosfc of Serai (Porcelain Pavilion) and the Museum of 
Antique-. Adjoining it rank among the finest in Europe. 
He lias won a place (or art study in the Turkish curricu- 
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lam ; ho and his bratlusr Halil Edhom Bey superintend 
all the antiquities in the Turkish Empire, and transport 
them to Constantinople, it they eawui! be safely ex- 
kibited at the place where they are found. The new 
museum was founded in i88r. In the course of a few 
years its spacious apartments wen; filled with important 
antiques, until in 1887, by the acquisition *>i these 
Siiionian sarcophagi, which Hiimdy Bey seciiTed at 
oner: for ConstAutinopU% it attained a b rillian t position, 
shedding its rays upon the entire educated world. The 
great extent of the Turkish Empire, and our scanty 
knowledge of the artistic products of its remote provinces, 
lend .1 peculiar interest to the Muse mu of the Tehmilt- 
Kicjsk, oven apart from its mure splendid exhibits, 

After this digression, caused by £idon, we will turn 
souLh, to die kind of the Edomites, to the city of tombs, 
Pi tra, Many travollrrr had visited it since J. L Burch* 
hardt, in 1812, fnr the first time saw and described 
the wonderful capital of Edom and the Nabataeans, 
wiili its narrow ravines and steep cliffs. In 1827 it was 
visited by Count Lion de Laborde; in 1839 by David 
Roberts ; in 1S&4 by the Duke- de Luynts, and in 1S82 
by the photographer E, L. Wilson; so thi.t a view of 
the "treasure house” ("Chaine") had even appeared 
in popular books. 

But only since the long sojourn there i>i R. E. Briinimw 
and Alfred von DqjnasiWWsM in 1897-8 have we acquired 
a complete view of tlie locality and its remains. With 
the exception ui tlie "Cliaaae,” which is a temple of Isis 
of the second century, and not a tomb, and of the “ Castle 
of Pharaoh,*’ also a temple, interest is tu-day centred 
in die tombs, where a distinct development of forms can 
lie traced. We see tlie ancient Nabataean tomb in the 
form oi .1 tapering tower, gradually transformed by the 
increasing admixture’ of lidlcitistic .-kmciits; or Hdien* 
is tic tombs appear beside it, until finally under the 
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Roman Empire, broad, sliowy, ovedowM of 

several storeys appear, the most ornate example of which 
we see in the Temple E .1 C.hazne, 

Another ostentations tomb of peculiar character 
towers above the Euphrates, north of Saroosatu, upon 
the Nemrud-Dagh, about 7200 feet high. It was dis¬ 
covered by the engineer K. Sorter, in 1881, and investi¬ 
gated by him and Otto Pucbstcin in the following year 
at the instance of the Berlin Academy. Two expeditions 
again examined it in 1883, in May under Harody Bt-y, 
and in June under Karl Human n and Otto Pudistein, 
^gairt 4t the instance oi the Berlin Academy. 

Upon this lofty eminence, visible at a great distance, 
King Antiochos J of Commagene built a splendid tomb 
in the middle of the first century s.c.; upon the 
summit of the mountain a huge tumulus had been 
erected, with great sacrificial terraces toward the cast 
and west. 

Let m listen to Humann after he had readied the sum- 
mil : ** The first impression was overpowering. As one 
mountain piled upon another appeared the tumulus upon 
the highest peak, rising forty metres above the terrace 
we had climbed. Seated ujion raised rock seats are the 
colossal images of five divinities, only one of which 
remains in good condition. Involuntarily the eye seeks 
the distance. If, in a wild hurricane, when conflicting 
ocean surges have piled up huge waves to dkzy heights, 
and then tossed them liithex and thither, the sea were 
suddenly turned into itotie, it would, in a small way, 
give a picture of what was unfolded Ix-lcrrt- our eyes fur 
miles toward the cast, north, west, and south. The 
white crests of the waves are here the snowy ridges of the 
Taurus. There may be continuous valleys and ravines, 
but to us it appeared as a wild confused mass, and the 
eye could only Test here and there upon a mighty moun¬ 
tain peak- This sea of Tocks descends toward the south, 
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now and khen you catch a gleam oi the Euphrates, and 
the horizon beyond disappears ill distant Mesopotamia. 

These five gods—partly hybrid divinities, .15 the Zeus— 
Ormuad in the centre—are gigantic figures, composed oi 
huge blocks, and with eagles. Hons, and great reliefs 
enclose in the rear the altar-court. Other rein?is with 
the ancestors of the King completed the enclosure, to 
the left Alexander the Great and Seleukos I, to the right 
Darius. The holl-har baric prince thus paraded his 
Ma cedrni bm-Syrian ,md Persian descent, the caricature 
of a Hellenistic King. There was some grandeur in the 
plan of the tomb, but its artistic execution was barbaric, 
without a trace of the Hellenic spirit remaining. Other 
large tombs, but not so elaborate as Semmd-Dagli, 
arc scattered over the entire country of iommagene; 
these also were examined by Hu maun and Puchstein. 

Tin- later royal tomb in Cummagenu recalls the ancient 
Lydian necropolis at Sardes. When the eye passes to 
tile north, from the crumbling citadel-rock of King 
Croesus, it perceives beyond the river Hennas, and its 
fruitful but not extensively cultivated plain, a long, 
low elevation with a ** thousand hills" (Bin - tf-pi), 
and beyond it the calm Lake Koloc, It is a touching 
picture to see how, at one time, the great city of the living 
had l>i-en separated from the dty of the dead on the 
AdierushsH Lake by the broad river. These thousand 
bjlk axe tumuli of Lycian kings and nobles; at the east 
end the mighty tumulus of King Alyattes, still seventy 
metres high, towers above all. How many secrets may 
be buried under these tumuli l The excavations made 
in the Tomb of Alyattcs in 1854 by the Prussian Consul, 
SpiegeUlial, and in 1882 by the English Consul, George 
Dennis, in other tombs, proved, however, fruitless, as 
the tumuli Had already been robbed. Per hap- lt -5 pre¬ 
tentious tombs might otfer more. 

Similar tombs scattered ovvr Lycia and Ptuygin have 
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frequently been examined. la 1900, the* two brothers 
Gustav and Ailrud, Korte selected the necropolis of 
Gordon, the ancient capital of Phrygia, and the scene 
of Alexander the Great's most popular feat, and at the 
expense of F. A- Krupp excavated five of its tumid. 
They bad to leave untouched the greatest tumulus, 
perhaps the tomb of King Midas (c. 700), These tumuli 
cover, roughly speaking, about a century and a lialf 
(700-550), and afford some insight into the low state of 
civilisation of this Plirygian peasant and shepherd nation, 
whose favourite victuals were beer and cheese, and whose 
only known art-industry was pottery. 

Tire most ancient finds can be traced far into the second 
millennium; later, Cyprian influence is very evident, 
and about the sixth century Greek productions appear, 
not only oi the neighbouring Ionian cities, but of those 
as distant even as Corinth and Athens. A great sur¬ 
prise was caused by the finding of m early Attic cup in 
one of those tombs, originating from the same factory 
as the famous Francois Vase, Some red figured sherds 
permit. us to trace the commerce with Attica to Lite end 
of live six tii century', Remains qi the terra-cotta facade 
have been found, which liad covered the front of the 
modest temple in which Alexander the Great severed 
the knot. These are of twofold importance, supporting 
first A. Korte’s assertion that similarly decorated rock 
fabides in Phrygia were sanctuaries and not tombs, 
and, secondly, proving Ramsay’s view to be correct, 
which traced back thiB Geometric decoration to original 
terra-cotta facing. 

* ■■ 9 w ■ 1 

From the old tombs of Lycia and Phrygia let us return 
OliCti mure to Syria, during llie last centuries of antiquity. 
While Lhitro remain few traces of Hdlemstic drur-s, and 
these, as at Antioch, are still awaiting .1 divining-rod to 
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tiring them forth to daylight, tiiene remain runny monu¬ 
ments of tlat age of prosperity which the Reman Empire, 
from the time of Trajan, had revived here, as well as in 
Asia Minor. A group of magnificent city ruins am situ¬ 
ated east of the Jordan, in Uu* Hauran, and south of it. 
These had been visited by Guillaume Rev in 1857-8, by 
Erast Renan in iS6o, by Melchior de Vogu6 in iSfit-a, 
by the Duke de Luynes in 1864. and more recently by 
two American expeditions, Un first directed by Howard 
Crosby Butler in rSgg, the second by Butler mid E. Lit t- 
man in 1904, Tliese late, bare, stone structures of the 
H.uiran built of great b!rides, afford important, evidence 
for tlitj development of vaulted and arched buildings, 
and have become somewhat known through Do Vogbi. 
In the south of the Hainan, Howard Crosby Butler has 
also shown that Nabataean buildings existed. But the 
splendid remains of such flourishing cities as Boston, 
Gemsa, Philadelphia, have not yet been satisfactorily 
examined ; for tint purpose it will be necessary to ex¬ 
cavate, But it is high time; for with the railway in 
the neighbourhood, and In view of the new Circassian 
settlers, who like to build, the value of the old ruins 
for building material is increasing, and the reports of the 
disappearance of old buildings are most .alarming. 
Government protection, even when ordered, does not 
signify in such remote districts. Science should, there¬ 
fore, rescue all it can before it is too late. 

Other interesting details were found in the so-called 
Hit! of Hyr Junes {Arak-el-Erntr). examined by the second 
America expedition. It lies east of the Jordan, opposite 
to Jericho. Cyclopean walls surround a great enclosure; 
tin! mam building, jjtobably a tempi l- of the second 
century, shows a combination of Greek and Oriental 
Style ; a huge frieze of lions is a conspicuous feature. 

Fate has been more favourable at. Baallx-c-HidiopoIis 
than in Lhc Haurau, although here also tin- railway, the 
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friend of man, but the enemy of ancient structures, 
lias approached to within a short distance. Its first 
discoverer, Richard Wood, had been followed toward 
tile end of the eighteenth century by L. F. Cassas, and 
in lS37 by L^on dc Labor de ;ind others. But thorough 
investigations of the famous temple ruins were only 
undertaker, at the expense of the German Emperor m 
1899-1904 by R. Koldewcy, Otto Puchstein, and the 
architects B. Schulz and D. Krencker. The huge temple 
of the venerated Zeus of HdjopoliS, the six stand ini' 
columns of which to-day characterize Bmib-.-c, has only 
now become known, especially as regard* the artistic 
arrangement of its courts, and thereby established a 
resemblance to Herod’s Temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, 
The ^mailer temple throws light on tire old Syrian ar¬ 
rangement of a raised choir with its crypt, which is of 
importance for the history of the building of Christian 
churches. The well-known round temple, with its 
strangely curved entablature, has, in consequence of 
the discovery of its podium with stairs, assumed a new 
aspect. 

Thus these investigations liave accomplished all Lb at 
could be expected without carrying on excavations. 
It is to be hoped that the sister city Palmyra in the desert 
will some day experience the same good fortnne, In the 
North Syrian high land. Hast of Aleppo, the Americans 
discovered in 1904 numerous temples, partly rr-mtwkllBti 
into churches and private houses, which could be dated 
(307-8-308). 

Bud bee. Palmyra, and the cities east of the Jordan 
form a connected group of structures, which are charac¬ 
terized by many peculiarities in their general plans and 
in thdr separate buildings, as well us by their profuse 
banxk decoration. These Syrian towns, together w'ith 
the cities uf .Asia Minor, testify to Lhe great prosperity 
attained in tire times of peace under ttic Romun emperors. 
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which culminated in the second century, but continued 
well into the third. This is, however, not the only point 
of view from which this eastern group of buildings 
exc ites our interest. With them is connected the more 
important question of the relation of this art to that of 
Rome, the capital of the Empire, Did this art originate 
in Rome, as some believe, and is the Syrian style of 
architecture only a part ol the imperial art, which is 
supposed to have permeated the entire extensive Roman 
Empire, radiating from its capital t Or is it —a view 
energetically represented by Josef Strzygowski—the 
ancient artistic forte of the Orient which is stirring here, 
and lends these structures their peculiar character and 
■a pwjal significance ? The battle try is, “ The Orient or 
Rome ? ” It would not be seemly for one at a distance, 
and who gains his knowledge only indirectly, to act here 
;is a judge in a discussion which on both sides is repre¬ 
sented by able scholars, particularly as an opinion is 
rendered more didicult by the utter lack of remain? of 
Syrian Hellenism, which forms the connecting link be¬ 
tween the old Oriental art and the later Syrian of Asia 
Minor. 

TTw question is undoubtedly oner of the most far- 
reaching in the history of art; its importance extends 
far beyond the domain of ancient art, and is of special 
significance for the history d Christian art, regarding 
which the answer to the question, “ Tin- Orient or Rome i ” 
will perhaps be, " The Orient and Rome.” 

* * * 

The old Romnn provinces of Mauretania and Numidia, 
which extend along the south coast of tlie western 
Mediterranean, were opened to science much earlier 
than Syria, With the conquest of Algeria by the French 
in the thirties, one of the countries richest in mini was 
gradually opened, which, like the Orient, had. been in its 
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prime in the sec-.mi ..sid third cnilurks. Only rarely 
had travellers, as Thomas Shaw, 1730-52, penetrated 
tu UiL-se uiiS3.it! regions. The French Government now 
undertook extensive scientific investigations in tilts land, 
which it had acquired with such difficulty ; but excava¬ 
tions were rarely undertaken, Special recognition is 
due to those French officers who devoted themselves 
t<i recovering Roman antiquities., and lit particular 
saved many inscriptions Irani utter destruction, For 
in si) extensive a country, utd one thinly populated, 
over which Bedouins are constantly roving, not much 
could at first be do in? for the preservatfcm of mins and 
the security of what had been found ; and it frequently 
happened that small local museums last alter a few 
years the greater part of their possessions. It was 
rutly after order had been established in Algeria, and 
mute especially af ter Tunis, the ancient province ‘‘Africa,” 
had been acquired hy the French, in ififit, that a re¬ 
organization of arducoLogical research became possible. 
Tliis has been carried on m an exemplary manner by 
scientific men, as Rene * 4gnat, Paul G mckkr, Stephen 
Gsell, and Terr Delattre, who liavc gained enduring 
renown- The excavations have been well planned, and 
the uncovering oi Titugad (Th flmng adi), the Afric-in 
Pompeii, with its long streets, its Forum, its Arch of 
Trajan, which towers above -. 11 ; or the uncovering of 
a Roman camp at L-imbs&sis, have amply rewarded the 
labour. What is not in good condition is restored or 
repaired. Tin- abundance of Roman structures is most 
surprising. Temples have only rarely been found, bui. 
on the other hand, amphitheatres, theatres, atpicducls. 
and nympiuea, baths, :tnd tombs, are found in great 
uumbt-r. Tlic triumphal arches number seventy ; they 
may bt said to be the more solid forerunners of tlie later 
eulogies u1dr< >sed t< I In- emp rot s. With the buildings, 
which are mostly in 1 somewhat plain and b.dd style. 
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df.-vatd of ornamentation, arc combined nanwro® wo 
saks, a decoration very fiopulai in Rptoilli rimes, but 
hardly found anywhere so frequently us in Africa. In 
a Single villa near Uthina. not Ires than sixtyHicven 
have abated. Sculpture rawly rises above the average 
of Roman work. A welcome exdaptkm are the remains 
of a collection found in CIwtcIwI (Cirta), which King 
Juba TT hud formed in his residence. He had been sent 
as a hostage to Some, and while there became a dis¬ 
tinguished art lover, so that bis collection contained ex¬ 
cellent copies of Greek masterpieces, surpassing the 
ordinary cities of the Roman workshops. 

Tilt* artistic character of the African provinces is, 
ajsut fmm mnnv peculiar! tie-, almost entirely Roman. 
Rarely do we get a glimpse of the older art of Punic 
Africa, and where it is the case, we distinctly se-- the 
influence of Greek art. It is so in the royal Numidian 
Tomb of M- dmren, where tile massive Doric half-columns 
suggest the older temples on the south coast of Sicily, 
Also in the coffin, found at Carthage in 1902, of a lady, 
whose portrait of the fourth century still retained when 
found its rid! colouring, and exhibits the only slightly 
provincialized features of a delicate Greek are hats tic art. 

Simile conditions seem to have prevailed in Punic 
Spain, as yet little investigated. Hera also momjnu uts 
of indigenous art are rare. The sculpture which has been 
discovered since 1830 near the CcffO ds las Sonf&s, near 
Muntealcgn . tn the province of Albacete, and which, 
with many spurious pieces, was placed in the Madrid 
Museum iii 1872, first showed the mixed character <1 
native art. subject both to Phoenician and ancient Greek 
influence. But this combination of styles is *eeu more 
dearly and delicately in a, charming woman’s bust found 
at Etche (Hid), near Alicante. in 1897, which, through 
the instrumentality of Pkrro Paris, soon found its way 
to the Louvre, where it Eomis one ol ihe treasures of a 
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Spanish cabinet Although alii rounded by ;> hiurfcarteaJly 
elaborate lieaWrcSS, of which two huge wheels infjn the 
chid decoration. and loaded with ;irtis?ic go id ornaments, 
the face has graceful features with something of the charm 
of the best Lome-Attic maidens nn the Athenian Acro¬ 
polis. 


Asia Minot. Syria, and Northern Africa have 1 - 4 ns to 
Roman provincial art, which we must still pursue along 
tile northern boundaries of the empire. Germany and 
the countries of the Danube did n "L possess any nolu- 
worthy individual art, with the exception of tint of 
Hulbtatt, the Central European art, which seems to 
follow the direction of the Alps. Britain furnished the 
valuable tin, but offered even less in art than Germany, 
It was different in Gaul, where* beside the Lfi Tine art, 
tile Phooeari city of Massalia (Marseilles), was a centre of 
Greek culture, whidi it retained even after its political 
importance had been overthrown by f ,'esar. The nu¬ 
merous ruins which are so salient a feature in Provence 
date only from post-Caesarian times. Some of the most 
noted, as the Julian Monument at St. Rcmy—the sig¬ 
nificance of which for the history of art w*is first noted 
by H. Brumi in 1S69—the Maison Carrie at Nimits, the 
Pont Ju Card of Agrippa, the Triumphal Arch of Tiberius 
at Orange date loom the early Empire. These traces of 
■ Italy in France " had a! tr acted alien lion long ago in 
the writings of Anhui Louis Millin, iSoy, and of Count 
Alexander de Laborde, iSrb-iy, and in a series of special 
publications; but a thorough investigation of the whole 
of ancient Provence is still wanting, which will satisfy 
the demands of to-day, and not only examine and record 
with scientific exactitude all the separate data, but will 
trace their general relations, above all the distinction 
between the purely Roman clement and the after effects 
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of the older Greek culture. Although the hitler at*- of 
tile greatest importance to 111* history of the art of 
Provence, ilii'V have hrvn too little investigated Only 
when these have bmi thoroughly sifted call a recently 
raised question of Georg Loschcke's he definitely ans¬ 
wered namely, whether along the old route of the amber 
trade from North Germany to Marseilles, a route, as it 
were, marked ont hy nature, there flowed a current of 
culture- and art inspired by Greece, traces of which might 
L-o found, for instance, in the monument of the Seeundini 
at Tgel, and in the reliefs found at Ncmnageu, near Trier, 
in 1877-S. A column with reliefs, of which mime: mis 
fragments were found at Mainz, in. 1906, and carefully 
restored, dates from the time of Niro, and. to judge by 
the representation of divinities upon it, its origin must 
be referred to Massilia. So much is already evident, 
tliat the route indicated formed the highway of ancient 
art in Gaul, compared with which the other localities 
where ancient works of art have been found appear as 
isolated oases. 

France is covered by a network of antiquarian societies, 
which eagerly pursue local and provincial antiquities ; 
tin.- most important is the SoeiVfe diS a*tfiqiutircs dt France, 
established m 1804 ». Paris. But while A. Bertrand and 
5 Reinach have established an admirable central museum 
of the antiquities of Gaul in the Museum at Saint-Ger¬ 
main. curiously enough France, where the centralizing 
tendency js so strong, still lacks a central authority by 
which these numerous local societies could be scientifically 
mlluL-nccd, md Jthough separated, could he directed in 
a common effort toward the same aim. since France 
has established true universities, in place of the old 
facilities, and these are provided with chains of Archae¬ 
ology, the necessary support fur such organizations 
cannot be lacking. 

Britain was only slightly affected by Roman cjvilizu- 
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lion. In addition to the northern protecting walk, 
acddcntul finds ary occaslrmally made* of butfis, mosaics, 
etc., which, hflwevsr, oiler nothing peculiarly British,* 
Under these ctrcmnstances the undueological or juiti- 
quarian societies of tin? Island Kingdom do not need to 
exercise great activity in regard to Romano-British art. 

In Germany, as in Fiance, great activity exists in 
numerous local societies. The Roman remains at anil 
near Trier, in the Rhine Province, with their relics of 
imperial splendour, arc the most distinguished. At 
Wiesbaden a Nassau society began its work in iSay. 
Mono important was the one founded in Bonn by 
L. Uriich in 1814, the “ Vtrriti von Alter*umsfreunden 
im Rheifdatidc*' followed by other societies. For 
many years the Annual of the Bonn Society formed 
the central register, even for discoveries outside tile 
Rhenish districts, until 1882. when Felix Hettncr*s 
“ Wcstdcutick: Zdtschrift " appeared. Local provincial 
museums were established everywhere; the one at Trier 
remains the most noted. These societies, at times 
undertook excavations. Old Roman cities on the Moselle 
and Rhine were investigated ; Trier, Andermch, Bonn, 
Cologne. Neuss, etc. Villas were* uncovered, the most 
noted at Nenuig, near Luxemburg, and at Wasserbillig. 
But certain tasks still remain uniulfilled, as the exact 
delineation of the great funereal niamiment at Igej, the 
reliefs of which attracted Goethe’s attention; nor have 
the reliefs at Neutnagen been adequately published ■ 
for the “ Giant columns " discovered in -tncicnt Belgica 
a comprehensive publication is necessary, to answer cer¬ 
tain serious questions connected therewith. 

Here ak«> the evil effects of the division of societies 
and their means urc fdt. An attempt at the centraliza¬ 
tion of rinds hus been made in the " Romano-Germanic " 
Musi. nm at established by Ludwig Lindensclanit 

* urchj r .Igj; in* will liultdf nccijit this OfHuuwj.— j , ] 
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in 1652, in which are* collected 3)1 kinds of typical originals, 
copies, and reconstructions. But ait advance viribm 
unitis upon a great scale was inaugurated at the sug¬ 
gestion of Theodor Mommsen in Hit* work undertaken 
by lIn* German Empire of examining the Germanic L tines 
«t lion tier defence known as the "P/ahigralxn " {pali¬ 
saded ditches). 

This great task has continued for more than ten years 
since 1892, from the Rhine to the Danube, and numerous 
scholars have taken part therein. After many fruitless 
efforts, the plans, which are not everywhere alike, have 
become finally dear, and the significance of the Limes 
has become apparent. Although this knowledge may 
be of imjwrtance in connection with the study of ancient 
fortifications and history, and the relation which existed 
between Rome and its Germanic neighbours, tin* under* 
taking U of comparatively small consequence to the 
archeology of art, but resembles the instructive anti* 
quartan investigations at Alesia and Bibracte T instituted 
by Napoleon III, or the recent researches at Nutruntia, 
undertaken by A. Schulten, at the expense of the Prussian 
Government. It is therefore to be regretted from the 
antiquarian pint of view, not to speak of the artistic, 
when an important monument like the Saalbuig is, in 
consequence of restorations, withdrawn from scientific 
research. The minor finds, as pottery, are of archxolo- 
gical interest; their artistic development can be traced 
from Greek and Gaulish beginnings through the litter 
times of the Republic, the time of Augustus, of the 
Flavian emperors, etc. They have been gathered from 
the Limes and other sites, chiefly in the Rhenish districts. 
An important department of Roman art-industry has 
thus been elucidated, and an important chronological 
standard acquired for excavations. Tins lias been proved 
at Hal tern, where tin; Westphalian Society of Antiquaries 
combined with the Archeological institute. At tht 
ir 
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P°tot wbi-re llu: Lipj*- . vi- ibh’ in mich-nt limits, 

two day?.' journey from tin Roman legionary- camp oi 
Castr.i Vetera (Xnnien), the excavation of a small fort 
on the bank, a harbour and a great permanent camp, 
ha* proceeded since [$99 without ?. single stone having 
been found; only by the varied nature of the l-oiI b if 
posable to disentangle the complicated plan. But as 
all the objects, cliiefly coins and pottery, date from 
Augustan times, and nothing lias appeared of a later date, 
it can be definitely stated, that tills plan dated from the 
times of Augustus, and that the place must have been 
abandoned at that period. 

These circumstances, which ire applicable to Aliso, men¬ 
tioned by Tacitus, support the supposition that this “castle 
on the Lippe,” us Tacitus expresses InmseU. is Aliso. In luc 
meantime a rival has appeared m the Roman castle found, 
in 1905. near Obcraden, a mile up the Lippe, where the 
neighbouring district EJsey has a name resembling Aijso. 
Is tkb Aliso ? and is the castle near Hal tern the one to tic 
designated as ** the castle on the Lippi- ” ? Only mart 1 
extensive rtecavatiuns cun salve thesi* questions. 

While the investigations of the Limes demonstrated 
the advisability of a union of scattered forces, Losclicke 
and Con^e were instrumental in forming, in tgoi r a 
RoiTumo-Gerruimic Aichajotogi t -J Insti t n t e. At though 
individual societies did creditable work* they tacked 
association, and many acquired a narrow scientific 
horizon a defect to which local softies an- prone. 
The association o| several neighbouring societies it 
Haltem termed an exception ; the societies of South* 
westem Genu any had united in 1899 for a similar ubj- t. 
A central organization tins thus been established by lln- 
Empire, Which gives advice, or a il necessary, personal or 
pKvmjMf assistance to aU societies from the Dutch to 
the Austrian frontiers. Without affecting the inde¬ 
pendence of individual societies, a possibility uf united 
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action Uas In -Ti established, Iti scientific nrr les the 
Central Muslim At Mainz, which hits received assist ante 
from the Government, would have been ununmumsly 
selected, in connection with which there would naturally 
have arisen ?. school for excavating, for the direction of 
niiist'nms in| J tor scientific investigations Unfortunately 
hick of foresight and other considerations have prevented 
tlus union, so that now the two cities of Mainz and Frank¬ 
furt share the task- 

In Austria, in spite of the great diversity of thr con¬ 
stituent countries, there has always existed a greater 
concentration in archeological studies. A modest place 
was acquired for them m 1853 by the central commission 
for the investigation and preservation of monuments. 
Iti 1876 A. Craze and O. Hiredifdd created in the Archae- 
ologtcai-epjgmphic Seminar of the University of Vienna 
.1 school wliich in its 11 Mitteilungen ” became tlte organ 
of tht scientific research of Roman antiquities in Austria. 
Tills work was completed in 1898 by the foundation of 
the Austrian Archaeological Institute, which, under Otto 
Be mi dan’s * able guidance, superintends journeys and 
excavations, as well as the study of die ardueofogical 
material. To mention only two examples of its ardi;e- 
ulogical activity: since 1877 highly successful excava¬ 
tions have been earned on near Vienna to recover the 
ancient Roman stronghold Cam an rum; besides which, 
for years the scattered remains have been collected of 
flic numerous monuments in the colony of Aquikia, the 
most important mid-station of the commerce of Italy and 
the north-east. Museums are king formed everywhere, 
thus affording a view of the artistic character of single 
districts, and at the same- time eivine shelter to the 
objects exhumed. 

The scientific influence of Austria is felt beyond the 
borders of the empire, especially along the Danube. 

* [Bcnnitorf died in tQQfd _J>,] 
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Tin.* otanmatioo of the gn-at mmmmont of Adrmiklhd, 
in the Dobrodju, has lievti the result of snrh combined 
action, This had been observed by H, von Moltke in 
1837, and was excavated m iS&t-qo aL the expense «I 
the Roumanian Government, under the guidance of 
C, Torilesco, and published by Beundnrf and G. Niemann, 
it is a round tower similar to the Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
Near the top there was a frieze ol metopes, above this a 
hexagonal plinth with a very damaged inscription of 
Trajan, dating from the year 309 ; above this a trophy ; 
thus was the monument constructed, about which a 
quarrel arose as bitter as any described in the Iliad. Its 
origin in the time of Trajan was the first thought, to 
which a theory was opposed which referred it back to the 
times of the beginning of the Empire, immediately alter 
the battle of Actium ; an opinion was even expressed in 
favour of the age of Constantine. The question may be 
looked upon as decided in favour of the first assumption. 
Either was this the scene of the great defeat which the 
Dacians inflicted on, the Romans in the reign of Dumitian 
in 87, when about 4000 men full, or Trajan may have 
g.uned a victory here in in* first war. In either case, 
Trajan erected here, after the conquest of the Dacians in 
107, a great trophy to “ Avenging Mars/’ which gave 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring village the name 
“ Train tunas Tropa cs-nsss. 1 ’ 

Tlie possibility of such a discussion was caused chiefly 
by the barbaric style of the relief of the metopes. For 
they make it evident how great a difference existed be¬ 
tween the sculpture of the capital and that executed by 
unskilled hands in distant barbaric countries. But 
one need hardly go as far as the desolate Dobra din to 
leam this; the Arch of Augustus, erected at Susa, on 
the Alpine route over the Mont Cents, proves the same , 
and tilt: relief of an altar found in Paris, of the time of 
the Emperor Tiberius, might almost be declared Roman- 
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Although in many places, as. for example. 
tin; military fronts of the Rhine, a certain common 
Roman character exists, yet local differences cannot be 
denied. Many tasks are still awaiting arclueological 
solutions. 

What we have observed in regard to the historical 
monuments ol the Empire in the capital of Rome bolds 
good in a stilt higher degree in the art ol the provinces, 
which until recently has been much neglected. And yet, 
in all districts where Romans were or Roman influence 
was felt, it makes a strong appeal; foe it must be looked 
upon its the preliminary condition of native art. The 
usually strong line of demarcation between Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages is not natural. As classical :irch:e- 
ology has come into touch with prehistoric research, 
so now it must meet early Christian and medieval re¬ 
search, so tlial the great unbroken line of connection 
may become more apparent. Heralds are already r-dlin ^ 
to the new battle, and the new century can enter upon 
a wide and magnificent field of research. 
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DISCOVERIES AMD SCIENCE 

O l R journey is ended. We have followed the 
“Archaeology of the sp&dt" during a century, 
making the circuit of the ancient world. Its influence 
oil the science of archeology has been touched upon at 
different points ; it still remains to answer more general 
questions. How have all these excavations and dis¬ 
coveries influenced, advanced, or transformed the archa&- 
oliigy of classical art ?—for only of this will we now speak. 

Two periods may be dearly distinguished. In the first 
decades it was almost exclusively a question of accidental 
discoveries, which tough! us to recognize somv of the 
comer-stones in the history of the art of the sixth and 
fifth centuries: Sidly, iEgina, Athens. Bassae, Lycia, 
and painted vases. During the forties excavations wore 
undertaken more systematically in Egypt and Assyria, 
ut the same time extending our horizon beyond the clas¬ 
sical countries. Newton, in the fifties, was the first to 
pursue this more systematic method on Greek territory, 
He greatly widened the range of our knowledge, especially 
of the art of the fourth century ; here the Mausoleum 
takes a foremost place. During the sixties the under¬ 
takings were more rigidly organized, to W T liic|i finally 
was added a more definite technique oi excavation, li 
melimd which at the sami: time preserved and recon¬ 
structed. 11renter problems were presented, attacked, 
and solved. Art was pursued both backward and for¬ 
ward. on the one hand by tlit rediscovery u f Hellenism, 

-W 
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which also threw new light upon the long-known Ruman 
art; on the other hand, by penetrating into Greek and 
pre-Greek antiquity, which Jed to inquiry into the 
general conditions of the early European expressions 
of art. 

We recognise the same two periods in the practice of 
arch&otogical science. Here we musL distinguish be¬ 
tween the history and the elucidation of art. 

In the history of an, Winckdmann's authority re¬ 
mained tin contested on into the twenties. Friedrich 
Thiersch and Alois Hitt tried to improve matters here 
and there, but not with much success, Goethe's friend, 
H. Meyer, still spoke of the Elgin Marbles, in 1817, as 
insignificant when compared with the “ Phidian M co¬ 
lossus on the Monte Cavallo, and only accorded them 
some recognition in 1824, probably affected by the en¬ 
thusiasm of his great friend. It seemed difficult in 
those days to go to the very' source ; people seemed 
content with the scanty literary evidence, with Roman 
copes, and the historical scheme which Winckelmann 
had based thereon. 

For the elucidation of art Visconti’s pleasing and 
elegant, hut rarely profound treatment, was universally 
followed. His methods ruled in science, and helped to 
form the taste of the general public for the antique. 
Zocg&'s thorough, but specifically northern method, 
found little support. Although Zoega was not disin¬ 
clined to mystical speculation in the history of religion, 
be maintained in archaeological questions an essentially 
sober and objective method of explanation, wliich could 
not find favour at a time when the cloudy mythological 
syncretism of Creuzer dominated the minds of the ro¬ 
mantically inclined, Gerhard also developed his ideas 
tinder the influence of Crcuacr, and soon unfolded a 
system of mythological explanations of art which may- 
have been convenient fur classification, but can hardly 
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bo I'MolIcd on the ground of objectivity. Zoegu's 
otfjer pupil, Wekker, on die contrary, tried to bring 
plastic art into the closet relation with poetry. 

F. G. Wdcker and K. O. MiiHur were the two aichat- 
ologi.sts who, most evidently, as Influential teachers 
and effective writers, experienced the stimulating effects 
of the new discover, and with this new material in¬ 
dicated new aims to archeology. The pursuit of Greek 
art was for Mailer only a port of the study u£ Greek 
spiritual development, m the investigation of which he 
found his life-work. His “Hanlbuch tier ArcJuzohpt" 
{lujoj, with a collection of plates, which had originated 
in the practical needs of teaching, adopted the new 
methods. He wrote at a time when a survey of tin- whole 
was not yet made impossible by abundant sperializatinn, 
and with a light touch he knew how to select the most 
important out of the great mass of material. The book 
thus served several generations, although the chapters 
on the history of art are less well written than the rest, 
and those are naturally die most antiquated to-day! 
VVticker too lived hi a Hellenic atmosphere; religion, 
poeuy, and art were for him indissolubly united, and 
he left as a Hellene, He had not only looked through a 
window into one room of the great structure, but he was 
familiar with every comer, and to him each comer was 
only a part of the whole, Welcker possessed a mure keen 
delight m art and poetry thin Miiller, combined with a 
most delicate fueling for the individual. Individual 
poets and artists appeared as special figures in the great 
current of development, and in his poetic intuitive spirit 
he created forms, which, if they were not always quite 
like the originals, pulsated with the blood of Hellas. 
Thus, when lie first saw the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
th<- Sop!lodes, or the Apoxyoraenos, they appeared ai 
living individuals whom he had long known from afar ■ 
and the significance he attodud to the contemplotkm of 
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statues, brides thdr study, he manii^ttd by the foimda- 
tion of the first museum of cast s, the mode) institution .st 
Bonn. 

The great discoveries of vases, in the twenties and 
thirties, were of great significance lor arUiseobgy, 
New treasuries of mythological scoots, tar richer than 
Could trot have been anticipated, appeared, and de¬ 
manded appreciation and expbmatian. Tints the subject- 
matter of the pictorial part of the vase came into the 
foreground, and for a time ;:o;nce was do lost lost in 
escgfii*. It is to the credit of Otto Jahn to have freed 
science from the arbitrariness of unmethodical guess- 
wrftlc and barren subtleties, to have finally placed i? on 
a firm basis. He had started with philology, a pupil of 
Lacbmann and Bdckh, and had transferred his philo¬ 
logical methods to (irchiEo[ogic;il exegesis. Raoul-Roch¬ 
elle had preceded him in combining artistic and literary 
sources. A survey of the general development which 
Jahn, like Muller and Welcker, kept constantly in view, 
pronto!ed historical points oi view, eg. the recognition 
of the fact, until then overlooked, that the tribal differ¬ 
ences among die Greeks exerted a decisive influence on 
their plastic in, as well as on their poetry, philosophy, 
and architecture (1646). Or. again, the demonstration 
that genre had been familiar to late Greek art as wdl as to 
Hellenistic poetry-, a verdict frequently questioned then 
(1S4S), To-day we can hardly understand that such 
things should ever have been misunderstood. 

This older mode of thought, which Jahn represented, 
still lacked cue thing : the complete blending of the 
literary and these newly opened artistic sources; they 
frequently tan side by side like two sure sons, and rarely 
united. Thus, for example, Johannes Overheck, in his 
Gttchichis div Gtuckischtn Ptxstik" maintained 
through four editions (1857-94} of tills much-read book 
tlie separation of the two sources; fnr instance, the 
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appreciation of Pludias remains separated from an 
analysis of the sculptures of the Parthenon, Even 
Heinrich Brunn, in his 11 Gt&chichte dcr GtieckiscJtdi 
KitHstit*" <1853-9), which marks a great advance, 
limited himself almost entirely to the literary evidence, 
which he had critically sifted, and only referred to original 
works of art by known artists, as the Laocoon. the Bor- 
ghesc Gladiator, or the Apotheosis of Homer, Brunn 
was quite right and justified in critically examining the 
traditional history of art, and he is not to blame that the 
numerous histories of Greek sculpture wore slow to adopt 
the History' of Art as their subject, in the place of the 
History of Artists, And yet the incessant discovery of 
nameless works, often far surpassing those which could 
be ascribed to known artists, imperatively called for such 
a change. 


Hie change in our views and methods which has 
since ;irisen is due in the first place to the great enter¬ 
prises which followed one another in rapid succession 
during the last third of the century'. These enterprises, 
however, widened the scope of our vision both locally 
and temporally, and along with new knowledge have 
constantly presented new problems; they have also 
enriched and reinforced, not only our methods oi ex* 
cava ting, but of understanding and applying results. 
But this dues not explain every!liing \ other essential 
conditions must be considered. 

(1} The most obvious cause consists in the great 
facilities of travel offered by the railways ;md steam¬ 
ships. The ancien t saying that a journey to Corinth is 
not for every one, has lost its literal significance. To¬ 
day it is possible for us to be, as Pliny says of the 
likenesses of famous men in Varro's book ul portraits 
(ittfAgiN&r)' “omnipresent as the gods." A stay of some 
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length in the south is a matter of course, and com¬ 
paratively easily attainable for all archaeological 
students. But also when it is a question of collecting 
or comparing material lor special work, or even for single 
questions, the visiting of museums, which am almost 
always generously opened to ah investigators, is infinitely 
easier titan it was fifty yearn ago. Thus we not only have 
much more material at our disposal, but we command 
greater facilities lor its use. 

(2) Scientific education has also greatly altered. 
Fifty years ago by no means ah the universities of Ger¬ 
many had chans of Archeology; in Austria there was 
only one, in Vienna; in France, in Paris; and, to my 
knowledge, Italy and England had none. To-day' hardly 
any European university is without such a chair, and its 
** laboratory " a museum of casts, Welcker, with tlie 
assistance of Baron von Stein, established in Bonn the 
first museum of the kind, which is systematically ar¬ 
ranged for study. Welcker mote in 1827: “This 
foundation b so opportune that 1 am convinced the other 
universities will follow before long,” Hie prediction 
lias been fulfilled, at first in Germany, and gradually in 
otiler countries where archieology b studied. Although 
the casts, at best, are only a makeshift, and the opaque 
plaster cannot convey an idea of the beauty of marble 
or bronze, yet, on the other hand, it has the advantage 
of not being limited, like a genuine museum of antiques, 
to a chance collection, but the entire sequence of ancient 
sculpture can here be exhibited in a systematic selection. 
Casts are also more useful for scientific work lh*u originals, 
as Certain important experiments can be made; tor 
example, false restorations can be removed and better 
restorations can be tric-d, also casts can be bronzed after 
the originals. 

There are still certain difficulties to be overcome, as it 
i& not always possible to secure the most important and 
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instructive- casts, A great ccntnil establishment is 
wanted, furnished with ample means, which under 
scientific guidance would produce tits most important 
casts according to a definite scheme. Or, it this were 
too great a task for a single institution, it would be 
possible to think of a union of several (as ha« recently 
been established for the great undertakings of the 
academies); thus, for example, factories for casts in 
Berlin, London, Paris. Rome, Athens, and Munich, could 
unite and share the task, of course under tlie control of a 
scientific committee. But these are dreams of die future. 
A collection of the most important examples con now be 
obtained, as may be seen—apart from the Museums of 
Berlin ot Dresden—in die University Galleries of Bonn, 
Munich, Strasburg, Leipzig, Cambridge, Oxford. Lyons, 
and Rome. These collections render possible those 
exercises which Otto Jahn was the first to introduce into 
the academic curriculum. Here the student learns die 
difficult art of $r : f-ing, and is taught ti> ipply the principles 
of criticism and interpretation, A student win* lias 
thus become thoroughly familiar with one museum is 
prepared to advance science when going out into the 
realm of originals, particularly if there is combined with 
the casts a collection of originals as at Bonn and Wurz¬ 
burg. At Berlin and Munich large collections of originals 
are at the disposal of the student. 

To the universities at home must be added! the 
Arch otologic ai Institutes or Schools, the places of ob¬ 
servation and work in foreign countries. The Archae¬ 
ological Institute in Rome remained alone for nearly 
twenty years. The French School in Athens was added 
next, but did not take part in real archaeological work 
for some time. To-day, besidt the French School m 
Athens, which has also extended hospitality to foreign 
scholars, there arc actively engaged the Herman Institute, 
the American School, and the British School, to which 
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recently an Austrian lias been added. Similar con¬ 
ditions prevail in Rome, which, however, as Greece is of 
greater importance archaologi rally, occupies a second 
place. Besides other work undertaken by these in¬ 
stitutions, they devote themselves to the training of 
students, who, alter preliminary instruction, which is 
ever-increasing in efficiency, have been sent to them, 
or present themselves of their own accord. They are 
made familiar with ancient sites and works of art 
by lectures, demonstrations, and journeys, and are 
employed, with more or less independence, at the ex¬ 
cavations. 

A very different training from that of former times ! 

(3) Another help in the study of art which cannot be 
overrated has come with the development of photo¬ 
graphy. Fifty years ago almost the only photographs of 
antiques known were in Italy, and those chiefly in Rome, 
To-day tliere is hardly any large Museum which does not 
publish its own photograplts, and it is generally not 
difficult to acquire photographs even of scattered an¬ 
tiques. To-day a camera is a necessity for every arche¬ 
ological traveller. Photographs play an important part 
in the teaching of archaeology. The collection, begun 
by Bnmn -Brae kmann. and continued by Paul Arndt, 
of 4 * Dcnkmiil't griahiseker and tihniseker Skulptur 14 
is as indispensable for lectures as that published by Arndt 
and Amdung, 11 Phetograffhiscke Einzdaujnaknu’ti etn- 
tlker Skutpfurm” is for research work in antique sculp¬ 
ture. Processes of reproduction such as phototypes 
and autotypes, while not always artistically pleasing, 
render great variety and accuracy possible in the illus¬ 
tration of archmofogical works both scientific and popu¬ 
lar. They can thus convey authentic knowledge of 
antique works to an extended circle, and place a living 
image before the beholder in the place of a lifeless or 
misinterpreted description. Even catalogues sometimes 
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follow tins method, since the collections in Berlin set 
tin: example in rfjgt. But it h not only the great facility 
of reproduction that we owe to photography, bin the 
manner of representation Is still more to lie o inaitiered. 
Engravings of earlier times bore the impress of the period 
ur the engraver, and this character increased with thesr 
elaboration. Rarely did they reproduce the stylo of 
the original so faithfully as the first volume of the ” Sp»:d- 
muns of An dent Sculp tune, *’ til* 11 Ancient Sfarbles of 
the British Museum,” or the best plates in the ** Mnsfc 
des Antiques,” by Bouillon, Accordingly many were 
limited to mere outlines which, when carefully executed, 
sufficed for second-rate works of art, chiefly interesting 
on account of thdr subject, such as those in SSoegn's 
" BassiriUivi but when applied to statues and busts of 
high artistic merit could only claim the value of aids to 
memory, as those in the Muses- Napol&n by Pjroli, or 
" Dcnknuiltr dcr alien Kumt.” by Muller and Qstcdey. 
How very much the individuality of the draughtsman 
affected plates is clearly indicated in the elegant plates 
of (ire ” Crtihcr dcr Hdlc-m n” by Stackelberg. Compared 
with these methods, photography, in spite of certain 
inherent defects of foreshortening, and in spite of its 
dependence on the often unfavourable lighting of the 
objects, show's an infinitely greater fidelity and pre¬ 
cision in the reproduction of all the nuances of style, 
technical peculiarities, and artistic effects of the original. 
Thus with the help of photography we have learnt to see 
anew, and it is greatly owing to its aid that modern 
archeology has turned so decidedly to stylistic analysis 
and appreciation. Some, like Heinrich Ernrtn and Karl 
Friedrichs, had taken this course even without photo¬ 
graphy, but that it lias become the great high road of 
arehieuhgy is mainly due to our habit of viewing every¬ 
thing photographically, and to the possibility offered 
by photography of judging of the stylistic character of 
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originate without seeing them, and of their relation to 
other known works. 

Photography lias not only fullin'nerd archaology, but 
the History of Medieval and Modem Art as well. This as 
a science is even more recent tlian archeology r and, like 
Medieval and Mudem History, learnt much from the 
elder science in its first stages of development, when 
modem and ancient art had not been so distinctly 
separated. But its special character was early dis¬ 
tinguishable. In Germany alone Rumohr's {1837-31) 
*’ttaUenistihe ForsehuHggtt” and Gaye’s “ C&rieggto 
iwdito £i artisti “ (1839-40), may be noted as thr? be¬ 
ginning of scientific method in tlie history' of later art. 
In tin? former, stylistic considerations form the chief 
element in historical appreciation; in the latter the 
archives have yielded, their treasures in an admirable 
manner in the service of the history of an. The history 
uf modem art has at its disposal in both respects in¬ 
finitely richer and more trustworthy material than 
arclutilog;. As works of art, pain tings in particular 
arc so scattered, it would; have been difficult to ac¬ 
quire such skill in stylistic analysis without the help 
of photography. By such means the mountain has come 
to the prophet, where His road to the mountain was 
barred. The purely artistic point of view- has from 
the beginning mom strongly influenced the history of 
modern art, which has not passed through a philological 
stage. This circumstance has perhaps made its judg¬ 
ments more subjective, bat has also called forth certain 
critical methods, which can best be designated by the 
niinic- of Morelii. Archaeology has thus been influenced 
by the history of modem art in proportion as the former 
has endeavoured to keep questions of style and art in the 
foreground. 


Untkir these influences a revolution has taken place in 
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archeology in regard to scientific observation and treat¬ 
ment, 

Dttrmg the course of discovery new works or groups 
constantly appeared of which we kid little or no literary 
or documentary evidence, and which could not be assigned 
a place in the scheme which lias been constructed mainly 
from notices in Pliny or Pausanias. They demanded 
independent criticism and comparison with others 
already known and designated, so as to receive their 
proper place. At times the result was to disturb the 
traditional classification or to necessitate a new sub¬ 
division in it or an addition tn it, Of such a nature was 
Braun’s theory of a special Northern Greek art, It had 
only slight support in the literary evidence that a certain 
Telephones flourished in Thessaly about the time of the 
Persian wars ; but, on the other hand, it lotind support 
in the peculiar tlL pastoso ” style of a number of rdiufs 
Irani Northern Greece, The doubts which this theory 
encountered, especially when it was connected with the 
name ot Paionios, as the alleged artist of the Eustt-on 
pediment group at Olympia, were silenced mure iiiid 
more, since Bnmn himself connected these monuments 
with the Ionian art of Asia Minor. This assumption 
was not so much based upon literary evidence us upon 
stylistic and general historical considerations. 

Thus it has come about that with new finds not yet 
labelled, the old philological point of view has receded 
and the new stylistic analysis taken Its place. The leader 
to this movement was Heinrich Brann. As lie was a 
most independent investigator and impressive teacher, 
his influence was very great. As in modem esthetics, 
so here, everything depended on the recognition of tlte 
forms in art, and the history of art only panned the 
development of the artistic form. This was the natural 
consequence ol adopting stylistic analysis as tile prevailing 
method of investigation, Today no one questions any 
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longer the general justification of the moveimuit. It is 
d well-known fact thal a new movement is most Intolerant 
to tliu one just preceding it, Consetjnently the well- 
developed archeology of style now depreciates the archse- 
olqgy of the philological period. Only works of art are 
of importance, all tradition is useless, in fact often cannot 
withstand the higher criticism, Those who speak thus 
do not realize that the)* are about to saw off the branch 
on which they are sitting* For how could we have 
built the liistory ol art upon stylistic grounds, if wc had 
not documentary evidence ? Let us only compare the 
assurance with which we recognise the Diskobolos of 
Myron, and use it as a criterion, on tlio strength of two 
d™ literary evidences, with the great insecurity which 
exists ,is soon is wc only have stylistic dialysis ,is a 
guide. The criterion of style is naturally subjective, 
and varies according to the conceptions of the individual 
critic, at times even according to the time and conditions 
* 1 f Ins knowledge. One need on l)- remem ber tlie n omerous 
views expressed in regard to the pediment groups at 
Olympia (p. rag), or consider that no Less an authority 
titan Brunn assigned t■ Diomede in Munich, on stylistic 
grounds, to the fourth century, while Loschcke, Stud* 
nicaka, and Furtwangler place it. no doubt correctly, 
in the fifth century. Kalkmatm, a man with a most 
subtle appreciation o[ proportions, was capable of lx de¬ 
monstrating " that the magnificent figure of a youth 
from Stibiaco, now in the Museo delie Terme in Rome, 
a masterpiece of the liquid style of the time of Praxiteles, 
was an archaic figure, dating from about the time of the 
Persian wars 1 In the discussion about the falsely so- 
called Apollo of the Omphalos, rival claims are advanced 
for Pythagoras of Rhngion (Wuldstein), the supposed 
Boeotian K alarms (Conte, Furtwangler, and others) 
and the Corinthian Kahimchos (5dirdber). Who does 
not recall how modem paintings are frequently christened 
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over and ov'.r again by tlue virtuosi, and how here, in 
spite of a much more favourable condition of aiiairs, 
and with far more nimuiiuUT works undoubtedly au¬ 
thenticated. it is Still not Always possible to obtain a 
unammoufi opinion as to Lke true creator ? Each critic 
believes his opinion U> bo the only true one* 

Adolf Furtwhngler has taken a method of his own to 
produce an jpreaaent between lib rary tradition and the 
monuments which have come down to us- According 
to his statement,. “ in the Roman copies there has been 
preserved to us a certain selection made from the master¬ 
pieces of classical times, dirtJt-J by taste and knowledge 
at a time when Lhc best culture prevuilid. It was a 
choke of the best md nu-st famous possessions of an¬ 
tiquity. Among these copies we mast seek for the 
masterpieceij mentioned by wriTers, thiw* statues tl it 
were epoch-making, or indicated an entirely new direction 
in art." Starting with the hypothesis that the copies 
preserved ■ sn be divided am ng the artists mentioned by 
I‘liny and Pansanias, he succeeds not only in allotting 
to great masters numerous works, bat even shadowy and 
rarely mentioned artists, as Telephones of Ehocaea* and 
Pratdas, tlie pupil of Kafomis, have important statues 
assigned to them, as the Ludovisi Hermes and the Album 
Athene. 

We blow of two statues of Mynra with certainty, the 
Dbkobolns and the Marsyas. Following MdreHi's method 
of individual study, Fait dingier tries to acquire for him 
a series of oLhers; some, as the Perseus, show an entirely 
different style, and some an apimrenUy more elaborate, 
Imt really more indistinct type, hardly to be reconciled 
with tmr earlier, definite starting-point. In Kalit- 
machos are united the most divergent traits, sn as to 
furtn an incomprehensible personality. In, the case of 
iiuptoanar it is difficult to gain any firm looting. But 
details are always open to discussion, .dllimigh many of 
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the artists* portraits created by Puri wSugit?r have been 
accepted as the in alienable possession of the history of 
art. Yet Ills premise appears to me incorrect; thul the 
choice of antique statues which lias come down to us 
should correspond with lire history of art, which Pliny 
compiled out of second'hand authorities. or with the 
works mentioned by Pausattius in his guide-book of 
Greece, How do we know that the taste of die Romans 
ai the end of the Republic or at the beginning of die Em¬ 
pire—that is about die time from which most of nut 
copies date—was the same as that of the sources oi these 
writers ? How much the taste of the moment or fashion 
may have played a part we can never know. The very 
foundations of Fnrtvrangler's system of naming statues 
«etn thus doubtful, and the uncertain element in his 
derisions seems greatly to outweigh the certain and the 
probable. Among Ms numerous ascriptions hardly one 
possesses high a degree of Cf-rninty as the successful 
recognition of the Lemnian Athene of Phidias, of which 
we shall speak again. 

But when such objections as look upon all criticism of 
style as subjective are set aside, it cauntil be denied that 
from this method the history of art has received a fresh 
impetus. Instead of depending upon a scaffolding 
supposed to be firm, because derived from literary 
tradition, but really fl i ms y and scanty, we now have a 
structure rich in form and colour, which may indeed in 
the course of time require addition or rebuilding and 
change in its decoration, but may, on the whole, be looked 
upon as firmly established. The forms of artists who 
lonnerly wandered about the Hades of literary iredition 
as jwde ghosts, have had blood put into their vein.', by 
the digging and investigating arc Ideologists, and they 
speak to us in the language of living beings. We will try 
to demonstrate the progress made bv >1 series of examples. 
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Greek sculp hire has acquired tin’ most obvious gain. 
The eighteenth century' knew hut few works definitely 
assignable to known artists. Apart from the- Laocooit, 
the Farnesr Bull and similar works, ’Winektdmacm recog¬ 
nised the Lizard Slayer of Praxiteles and Visconti the 
Ctsidian Aphrodite by the same artist, the Ganymede of 
Leochares, the Praying Boy of Baidas, and the Tyche of 
Eutyeludes ; and Carlo Fea recognized in 1783 the Disko* 
botos of Myron. Far u long time none were add>.:d to this 
number. An important discovery was made by Antonio 
Nibbv in 1821. when in the Dying Gladiator (whom 
Byron’s immortal yer?*s celebrated as a Dacian fallen 
in the arena), in.- recognized, by his features, lhs hair, 
the collar about his neck, and his shield, one of the GaLi- 
lions who, according to Pliny, had been erected at Per- 
g&mon, to commemorate the victories of Attains and 
Eumcnvs over tlieir formidable neighbours, This at 
once gave the key to the group of Galatians in the Ludo- 
visi collection, of the same period and the same marble, 
now the pride of the Museo deGe Terme. Pargamenc art 
was thus placed beside the Rhodian, represented by the 
Laocoon and the Faraesc Bull, and they formed together 
for a long time all that was know'll of “ Hellenistic 
art. Tliis toepresaon was, however, only coined in 1833 
by Johann Gustav Droysen. 

Only about the middle of the century were new dis¬ 
coveries made and works assigned to certain artists, 
ft indicated the condition of our actual knowledge of the 
most important artists, that when in 1849 the Aposy- 
omenos was found at Trastevcre, doubts tuv-e whether 
iL wijs the Potvklestan or Lysippan, Tlie truth soon 
prevailed, whether Emil Braun or another was the first 
to decide the question, .md the ApoxyomcUOS lias be¬ 
come the mainspring of our knowledge of live great 
reformer in art, Lysippus, Some years later, in 1833, 
Otto Jahn recognized a reminiscence of another work of 
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Lvsippcs, the K.tiros, in a supposed mosaic, which after¬ 
wards proved to be an early medieval relief, Jalrn had 
distinguished as early as iSso the three “ Ephesian ” 
tyjx-s of the Amazon statues, among the great number 
existing- Attempts have since been often made to 
assign them to the great artists Polykleitos, Phidias, 
and Kicsiks, although with varying results. In 185a 
the characteristics of these three artists were still too 
indefinite 10 attempt such a distinction with success. 

Such ascriptions as rested primarily upon stylistic 
observation began to be made in the fillies. Heinrich 
Bruttn recognized in 1853 a bearded satyr, which had 
just tlien been placed in the Laterun, as the Mnisyas of 
Myron, expressing lively surprise at the flutes which 
Athene has thrown down, although the figure had been 
incorrectly restored a* dancing with castanets. His 
statement was supported by a reference in Pliny, by an 
Athenian coin, and a lost Athenian relief, Five years 
later Brunn could definitely confirm the identification 
by a thorough stylistic analysis. Myron was thus, 
through Ills Diskobokw and Mursyas, the first artist 
with whose characteristics we became familiar, la 1839 
Karl Friedrichs followed with the brilliant discovery ol 
the group of the Tyrannicides, two athletes in the Naples 
Museum, our first glimpse into archaic art. Here also 
a coin, and a relief, which had disappeared, supplied the 
authority, which was Liter confirmed by stylistic demon¬ 
stration. But as two groups of the Tyrannicides hud 
existed, an earlier one by An tenor from the end of the 
sixth century, and a later one, made thirty years after 
by Kritios and Nesiotes, doubts arose to which of the 
two groups this copy of the athletes belonged. The 
group has now been assigned to the later original 

An even greater sensation was caused by the finding in 
the same year, in 1859, in Athens, of an unfinished 
statuette, in which Charles Lenorawat recognized a copy 
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d the Athene Rirtluatos of Phidias. On the strength 
of many notices and supposed imitations, attempts had 
often been made to reconstruct this famous masterpiece, 
and, as it proved, with some success : but we now recog¬ 
nized for the first time the severe architecturalpose of rise 
colossal figure, and the arrangement of its accessories in 
the authentic form, so that a doftmte basis had beat ac¬ 
quired for further research. In *863 Conic was able to 
confirm and snppltmcnt this discovery by a marble copy 
of the shield which Newton had recently found in Lord 
Sirungford’s celkr, and secured for the British Museum. 
In 1880 another large duplicate of the same figure was 
found in Athens. At St. Petersburg Gaugolf Kseseritzky 
published, in 1883, golden copies in relief of the bead, 
with its rich head-dress, which made it evident that 3 
grm of Aspasio? in Vicuna, already well known, was the 
best copy of the head. VVliile the Parthenos has thus 
ben.-i in; constantly dearer to us in all do tails, how sadly 
fragmentary is our knowledge of the Olympian Zeus! 
We owe thanks to J, Overbeck for recognising in 1865-6 
cm some coins of the time of Hadrian the only monu¬ 
mental evidence we have; otherwise we are almost 
entirely dependent on Pausanias* description. Nothing 
can demonstrate more clearly the progress we have made, 
through the discovery and identification of recovered 
copies, than a comparison of these two, the chief works 
of Phidias. 

In 1863 Friedrichs demonstrated convincingly that 
the Canon of Polyklcttos, the Doryphoros, could be 
recognized in the statue of a youth in the Naples Museum 
and in other copies—tlie same thought had occurred to 
Broun about the same time. The sound, although 
somewhat memotonous mminer of the Argive master 
was thus dearly defined, and Helbig had no difficulty in 
recognizing in 1871 in a similar composition at the British 
Museum, which Newton bud acquired at Vaison (p. ioa), 
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the Diadumcnos of tile same artist. Brunn discovered 
in 1867 another corner-stone in the history of art. by 
reeopiizing in the “ Lcukothea " of Wlnckehnann one of 
the finest statues in the Munich Glyptothek, the goddess 
of Peace holding the little god of Wealth in her aim—tlre 
Eircne and Flutes—by the elder Kcpiiriodotos, the fattier 
of Praxiteles. Tlie idea was, so tr> apeak, in the air. for 
Friedrichs had in 1859 recognized the H child-nursing ” 
goddess ;ts the essential put of the group, :wd Stephani, 
Stark, Urlichs, and Ovi-rbect thought of th< statue nf 
Kepbtsodotos a Invent simultaneously; but it was left 
for Brunn to confirm the supposition by the evidence of 
an Athenian coin in the Munich Cabinet of Coins, on 
winch the group is reproduced, and the little 1’lutos can 
be recognized by Ids cornucopia. Further proof has 
since been provided by the discovery ot replicas of five 
child. Tlie group of Kepliisodotos now formed a con¬ 
necting link between the tradition oi the Phidian school 
;*ud the works of Kcphisodotos' great son Praxiteles. 

About the same time Brunn made an importam con¬ 
tribution to oar knowledge of archaic art by distinguishing 
through an exact analysis of the two pediment groups at 
jEgina two distinct periods of style, an older and more 
conservative one in Hit* West pediment, and a later <me 
in the East pediment, where new life has been infused into 
rigid forms. Finally Brunn closed this scries of happy 
discoveries in 1S70 by demonstinting that a number of 
hall life-size statu 4, all belonging to .1 Roman find in 
1514, and scattered in different museums, were remain* 
of the four groups dedicated by King Attains upon the 
Athenian Acropolis. From the wars oi the Giants and 
of the Amazons, from the Battle oJ Miirathuu and the 
victories won by Attalos over the Gab bans, from each 
oi tliesc remains war'.' found, corresponding in style to 
these known from Pergamon. This was so evident that 
soon: doubt whidi liad arisen in consequence of a mis- 
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Interpretation oj an expression by Pausamas was swui 
silenced. 

These were nearly all the artists whose names could be 
assigned to long-Saxo mi works. But in the meantime the 
era of new discoveries had arrived. At the beginning of the 
excavations at Olympia (1875) the Nike of Pakroios was 
found, two years Inter the Hermes of Praxiteles. Both 
have been mentioned above (pages 128-131), and the 
questions regarding them which have since arisen. It may 
be worth mentioning that Emil Braun at one time 
thought of connecting the brother <>f the Hermes, the il An- 
tinous ” of the Belvedere, with Polykieitos, he was so im¬ 
pressed with the heavy form of the upper port of the body. 

To continue with Praxiteles, Gustave Fougeres dis¬ 
covered in 1883 at Man tine ia the base- of a group by this 
artist. The reliefs of the Muses upon it threw new light 
upon the drapery motives of Praxiteles. Benndorf and 
Furtwangler recognized Mmost simultaneously in a beau¬ 
tiful youth's head, with waving locks, found at Elensis, 
the Chthomc god Eu boutons, a work which Georg Kaibei, 
in consequence of an inscription, had just assigned to 
Praxiteles And Furtwangler believed he had dis¬ 
covered another original work of this master, in 1893, 
in a head of Aphrodite, in the Pet worth collection. 

While the figure oi Praxiteles, the artist, which even 
before was something more than a shadow, now emerged 
into ever-increasing light, fortune did not smiJe upon 
his elder colleague Scopes, Newton had discovered in 
1867 three connected slabs of the ineze, on the east side 
of the Mausoleum, the side assigned to Scopas, and bad 
ascribed them to that sculptor, but without basing his 
opinion on any exact analysis. So when Brunn in 1882, 
after a careful study, considered himself justified on 
general grounds in depriving Scopas of these, many 
followed him. And yet in 1S80 remains of pediment 
groups by Scopas had been found at Tegca, from which 
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Kawadias ;md Treu inferred tie diaractcristies of 
Scopa^: and Treu rightly Laid stress on their connection 
with the slabs of tie Mausoleum, Upon this basis L. R, 
Fame!! (tS86) and Hot ho Griif fiSSg) succeeded in 
establishing the characteristics of Seopas, and tracing 
them in a number of other works, so that Ills style b 
now tolerably familiar to us. Recently Georg Treu 
{1902} has recovered another of Inis works, by recognizing 
a copy of bis famous Frenzied Mamad. 

Three other artists had been engaged with Scopas on 
tilt* decorations of the Mausoleum—Leochares on the 
west side, Tiinotheos on the south, and Bryaxis on the 
north. Of these artists ivc bad met Timothtos first, 
in the sculptures of the Temple of AskJepios at Epidamo* 
Paul Foucart in 1890 assigned these to Timotlieos, on the 
strength of the literary notices. Tile delicacy of the 
drapery in these works induced Franz Winter, in 1894, 
to assign to him a statue of Ledi frequently copied. 
A statue of Artemis, which had Wen placed in the Temple 
of Augustus on the Palatine, was recognized in 1900 by 
Waltber Amt-lung In a relief. The name of Bryaxb 
appeared in 1891 inscribed 011 a pedestal in Athens ; the 
great lack of inventiveness here seemed to explain why 
the most unfavourable side of the Mausoleum, the north, 
had been assigned to Bryaxis. However, the statue of 
a Persian rider found there is one of the finest of the 
sculptures of the Mausoleum, and would justify the place 
of honour accorded Brysxis hi ancient tradition. Mure 
doubtful is Ills claim to some reliefs of extraordinary 
beauty*, of which the most important belong to the side 
of Seopas or to the Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women. 
Winter found a resemblance between the well-known 
Ganymede of Lcnrit&res and the Apollo Belvedere, 
and so in 1892 assigned tilt* latter to this spirited artist, 
amid general approbation. Finally, in the statues of 
Hnusolcs and Artemisia and the Quadriga we now recog- 
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ptzp ihe work of Pythias, the ofdiitect and filth sculptor 
of the Mausoleum, 

Some other identifications which have followed recent 
excavations may he mentioned- Tin; vary archaic Nike 
leaping through the air, which Thfiopliile Hontofle found 
at Delos in 18791 does not belong tv the base and inscrip¬ 
tion, found at tlie same unit, of the early artist Aicherrnos 
of Cliius ; still it takes us back to the infancy of sculpture, 
■when this artist first introduced flying and leaping 
figures into Greek art. Soon the air appeared to he 
filled with these living and leaping figures. The best- 
preserved of the archaic standing female statues found 
on the Acropolis at Athens was discovered m 1886. 
It could be almost entirely reconstructed, and has with 
great probability been connected with an inscription 
giving the name ol the artist Anterior. In this statue 
■we become acquainted with the artist of the earlier 
group of the Tyrannicides {p. 3 ^ 1 * wit ItLadt “ hi * 
youth, while still under the influence of the Ionian school, 
but already lar surpassing his masters. An unimportant 
berm, which appeared in 1884 with the name Plato, gave 
Winter an opportunity to introduce the name of Silaniou, 
an Attic realist- Some disappointment was caused by 
the excavations of Kavvatlias at Lycosura tn 1889, 
The Messcnian artbt Damopfeon bid been supposed to 
be a contemporary of Scopas and Prasitolcs, but, on his 
work being discovered here, he proved a te chnically 
adlfnl but otherwise not '-eiy t.rLiliant artist of later 
times, of about the second century. While the Tiber 
was being dredged in 1891 numerous fragments wen, 
found. Out of which an Apollo was reconstructed, now 
in the Mttftu delle Ternie, .1 statue stall faintly suggesting 
archaic art. hut of such extraordinary charm that E. 
Peteraads identification of it as a work of die youthful 
Phidias has been widely accepted. The excavations at 
Ephesus tuive yielded, besides, a number of other statues. 
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a beautiful bronc* Apoxyomenew, wliich was at once 
asjdgneti to the fourth century. Some time before the 
ba*- of a statue had betm found at Eplwsot?, with the 
name of the artist Dmclalos, a grandson of Potykleitos. 
Plmy also mentions an Apoxyorcienos by Da id; i Ids. 
Upon this prelms'. Friedrich Hauser decided in ttytt 
that this must be the statue fotmt). And this is in so far 
probable, as the statue appeals to be an example of 
Peloponnesian sculpture under Aliio itiJiuence, which 
would be the case with the later generations of the schonj 
of Polykldtos, The main statue, among those found at 
Antikythrjra. seems to indicate the same tendency. 
Finally the excavations at Pergamon yielded In 1903 a 
bearded hem, which was described in its inscription as 
a ropy of the ** Hermes before the gate " of Aikamones, 
that is, the Hermes Propylaics of the Athenian Acropolis. 
Tlut head, which had already been known from other 
copies, some of them better, shows archaic conventional 
forms, though sortie features show more vivadty. Will 
the titter snake, although wanting in some of the better 
copies, to enable us to recognize tiiiTciu the ablest pupil 
aud successor of Phidias, win so known works appear nr 
softer ? Or shall we look for an older Aikamenes, of 
whom there are only vague traditions, who may even 
reopen the question as to the artist of the West pediment 
at Olympia ? Another discovery which is not only a 
gain, but suggests a new problem. 

This duplication of Aikamenes was not by any means 
unique. For it was customary in Greek families for a 
grands m to lake tin name of his grandfather That 
thG would he the esse with artists is very probable, 
for rhi? same profession was frequently carried on in u 
family from generation to generation. Definite records 
tell us. for example, of two sculptors nmned Polyklcitos, 
of two named KcpJiisodot>«, ami of two painters Aris- 
teldes, in each case it grandfather and grandson. It may 
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thus not I* easy to issstgii tradition'll works t‘* thru 
rightful claimants, With Aristrides the question 
not seem settled yet, whether the grandfa ther, as T firml y 
b*. Sieve, or the grandson was tin distinguished master, 
the famous " Aristddes of Thebes." The great name 
of Praxiteles has been involved in a -similar discussion- 
We know from inscriptions that there weir other minor 
artists of the same name in later times, but doubts were 
expressed when Otto Beundori in 1671 placed beside 
the famous master of the time of Demosthenes an older 
Praxiteles ui the tiil_h century', of the correctness of 
which theory 1 am convinced. Although some, being 
over-zealous, try to date him kick to the tim- r ■’ Kiinon, 
a calmer judgment would allow him to follow Phidias, 
about the time of the Peloponnesian war. Tins dak 
would permit him to be tin father of llie dder Kephi;so- 
dotus and the grandfather of his distinguished namesake. 
As frequently happens in tradition, the famous name has 
absorbed the less renowned. 

A suppused double DaidaJus, a Sikyonian or a Bilhy- 
nian, has disappeared since Theo. Rcinadi, in 1S97, 
recovered the truly Bithynian name Dojdulses. Equally 
surprising and convincing was the recent demonstration 
of Emil Geisdi (1906), that the artist name ol Kalamis, 
of wham we had experienced great difficulty in obtaining 
a dear picture, really combined two artists of very differ¬ 
ent date. Tile first of the name flourished in the time 
of Kimon, arid still retains his place in the history 1 of 
archaic art, The second was a far greater artist, the 
only one of the two known to Pliny, and until recently 
unknown, a contemporary of Scopas and Praxiteles. 
Here, as elsewhere, greater discernment lias widened 
our horizon. We mentioned above (p. 151) how Praxiiis 
and Androsthrnes were pupils of Kalamis—one had 
felt inclined to attribute this to a misunderstanding 
of Pausanias—but now they assume their traditional 
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place a> workers on the sculpture of tin Temple at 

Delphi, 

But to return to the recognition of important works 
and their artists. Further examples may be mentioned 
of long-known works, of which we continue to seek the 
creators, Die Apollo Belvedere lias been mentioned. 
1 tried in I903 to rider certain Pergamene statues to 
Epigones, an artist whose significance Las oniy been 
revealed by tlw excavations ;ri Pergamon, and to recog¬ 
nize in the Dying Gaul, who, like another Roland, lies 
with his trumpet beside him, the “excellent" statue of 
a trumpeter by this master mentioned by Pliny- 

Itt the same year Furtw&tigler published his striking 
conclusions regarding the Lenmiati Athene, mentioned 
above (p. 307). We know- from ancient records that 
this Athene was oi surpassing renown, that her helmet 
had been laid aside, and that the outline of her face, 
her soft cheeks and beautiful nose w ere admired. Several 
writers—among them Puchstein—had recognized the 
Phidian character of a statue, tin. 1 two best copies of 
which are in the Museum in Dresden. Puchstein Lad 
even thought of the Lemnian without a helmet. Both 
copies have, as is frequently the case with large statues, 
heads specially worked and inserted To the ore;, tin.' 
head docs not seem to belong; in the other, the neck and 
face certainly belong to the original, while the back oi 
die head and the helmet are modern restorations. Adam 
Klasch recognized that original parts of this head cor¬ 
respond with a superb head at Bologna, AH united in 
admiring this head, but iti interpretation varied greatly : 
was it youth, an Amazon, or an Athene ? When Furt- 
wanglcr removed the false head ou tile first statue in 
Dresden, and inserted a tuist of the Bologna head, which 
liad also been made to be inserted, the two fitted so 
perfectly that no doubt could exist as to their originally 
having belonged to each other. Every unprejudiced 
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person had to acknowledge that an antique- statin of 
Phidias had teen recovered. Tltf, lurid wit lonri a helmt-i 
suggest'd the L-miniim. only the glana- very strongly 
directed to the side required an explanation. Furt- 
wnngler was able to had a solution even tor tins. He 
discovered on gems, upon which statues wore frequently 
copied, the goddess gazing upon her helmet while holding 
it m her raised right hand. A most admirable work of 
Phidias, even it a little severe, da Ling from before the 
time of the Parthenon. At the same time it is ihe only 
head reproducing in a worthy manner this aspect of the 
master. 

Finally, Studs licaka. in 1902, combined a curiously 
twisted torso of a 4 ’ Diomede, 1 ' in the Palace Vakntimilii 
in Rome, .frith a head oi Perseus, which Furtwangjer, as, 
I think, incorrectly, frits to connect with the Perseus of 
Myron. But we also know that Pythagoras, the con¬ 
temporary of Myron, made a Perseus. It would be 
gratifying, if in this work we could obtain a more vivid 
idea of tins distinguished master than wo gain from gems 
or coins. Another step in this direction was taken by 
von Duhn, who in 1907. in the half-erased inscription of 
the Charioteer, traced a connection with the Quadriga of 
Pythagoras. 

These examples will suffice to show that during the 
last half-century stylistic analysis combined with uew 
discoveries—not necessarily taken fresh from the earth, 
but such as niay te; found daily in museums—have 
brought a series of artists in living palpable form before 
our eyes. This is most keenly felt, in eomp;imig im¬ 
portant masters, as, for example, Euphmnbr, who have 
not been so fortunate, and about whose bsibh, conse¬ 
quently many hypotheses twine, But, on the other 
hand, we have gone a step further in having learnt, by 
tht aid of new discoveries, to distinguish m sornt- artists 
Lind their woiks different staged of their tk-vdopment. 
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TIuj fiist stop in this direction w:ls taken on the Par¬ 
thenon. We know from anrient testimony Ltui the 
dirystrU'pliuntme statue of PIiUUas luid been put m 
position in 438, wlieri tin? building must have Ken 
practicalJy finished. And us the rubers on the metopes, 
from ihjmhc indications, were not executed after they 
had be«t put in their places, but Ihifnre, they must have 
been finished about 440; they would thus belong to the 
earliest sculpture on the Parthenon, a a inclusion which 
their style confirms* But we were still in the d.irk as 
to when the hqiMing liad been stoned, and whether it 
was completed in ah parts in 438, until U. Kohler (1879) 
ami G. I-Oschckt: (1&81I recognized that the fragments 
of a building inscription, which ex 1 ended over more 
than fourteen yeans, belonged to the Parthenon. Accord¬ 
ing to this, 447 was the date when the building was 
begun, aud it continued for only nine years to the " Con¬ 
secration.” But the inscription further testifies that 
work continued on the Parthenon until ya, almost to 
the beginning of tin- great wur. The great pediments, 
wiiii.ii are also mentioned in the inscription, can almost 
with certainty be dated in these last five years : perhaps 
ako port or all of the famous frieze, which may very 
probably have been executed in position* Although 
the frieze shows the workmanship of different hands, 
it indicates throughout a level of style which far excels 
that of the bust metopes. The groups of the pediments, 
on the other hand, vary from unmistakable severity to 
consummate infection. from almost academic precision 
To an intense individuality and sense of life. Thus the 
metopes were executed to the for Lies, the frieze in the 
beginning of the thirtie.-. while the pediment groups wer. 
presnmably executed after the death of Phidias, or after 
he had left Athens, in 438, by his pupils. This may be 
looked upon as almost certain. 13ut is it, therefore, 
permissible, as is generally thine, to estimate and date all 
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contemporary sculpture according to thi> canon ? It 
may be possible with all works made under the influence 
of Phidias or his immediate cinch*. But it would be 
ignoring all experience to try to force all the art of the 
time, even only Attic art, into this chronological strait- 
jacket. The meagre fragments of tradition at our dis¬ 
posal easily led ns to form too narrow- :* conception of the 
abundance and variety of independent movements in an 
age so full of mental stimulus and stir. We are too fond 
of imposing rigid formulas, and mapping out a regular 
course of development for each department of activity, 
whereas a glance at reality ought to tench us how large 
U the irrational element in all evolution, and how often 
it is impossible to trace, even in the career of a single 
artist, a gradual and uniform progress from imperfection 
towards perfection. 

A few* artists, I think, allow us to follow tliia develop¬ 
ment. We have mentioned Antenor (p. 314), who, 
although of Ionian training, came later under the in¬ 
fluence of Dorian art. Of Poly kM to;, we first learnt to 
know the Doryphoros, which became for the ancients 
the canon of lih> style. A number of bases of statues have 
been discovered at Olympia with the name of Polykh-jbi-s; 
these still showed traces of the attachment of bronze 
statues, which permitted us to ascertain th. position 
of the feet. One of them, on which an inscription gave 
the name Kyniskos, showed tracts of the feet of a boy 
winning a race ; this corresponded with a reference in 
Fausaruas. Maxirue Collignoii, in 1852, surmised that 
tliis Kynbkos may he recognized m a boy’s statue of 
polykleitim diameter in the British Museum, and Eugen 
Petersen confirmed this, by comparing tilt position of 
the feet of the London statue (tlie left foot firmly placed, 
thr right slightly drawn back and only resting cm the 
ball of tlio foot), which he found corresponded exactly 
with the Olympian base. But the bov shows more 
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animation and a Jess “square’ 1 !orm and movement, 
than the Dory {."horns and Ills ccngem-is, which is not 
only accounted for t>y life youth, hut is inherent in the 
styk- as well. The Doryphoros might thus have sug¬ 
gested a less developed style. It w;is therefore extremely 
interesting tliat Carl Robert, in 1900, showed from a 
recently discovered papyrus from Egypt,* containing 
a list of victors, that the victory of Kyniskos had taken 
place in 460, which places the statue at the beginning 
of the career of Polykleitos. We therefore rccognizt 
in this statue the early youthful style of Polyldeitcs, 
from which he gradually advanced to the more sturdy 
normal proportions and soldierly bearing of the youths 
who exhibit Ills canon. Fumvaoglcr had recognized 
in 1893 that to the Diadumencs—otherwise representing 
the normal Polykkitan style—belonged a head at Casseh 
which, according to form, expression, and hair, had 
always been considered Attic. And, as Plato tells us that 
during the thirties the artist spent some time in Athens, 
we evidently have here a later period with Attic influences. 
To this later period undoubtedly belongs the Hera of the 
Argive Heraion {after 423), whose head, corresponding 
to the coins of Argos, after a long search, Charles WaJd- 
stein appears to have (rgorj happily rediscovered in a 
I read at the British Museum. 

Scopus may be compared with Polykfeitos. We only 
learnt to recognize bun with certainty in r&So, from the 
remains o( the pediment group of the Temple at Tegea. 
These, with the entire temple, date from his youth 
(after 395), and undoubtedly indicate Peloponnesian 
training. His father, Ansi-indros, although coming 
from Paros, hud worked in Sparta. As soon as he had 
learnt 10 know’ his style, others of his works were recog¬ 
nized, as the Meleager, perhaps atso the Lansdowue 

■ P^Lpyrun JouiitJ by GftfditlJ jissd Hunt md puMuJinJ m I*n<rc. II 
af lh.= “Oxyrhyncliiis Papyri/' No. 22 j. t. 
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Rerakte; these, rnmhitted with trustworthy notices 
of Scop&s' long activity in Attica, clearly demonstrate 
his Altk tendencies, although Polyldritan influences are 
still perceptible m liis proportions, litis Attic influence 
in Scupas is plainly evident in the touching “Grave 
relief from the Ifeis," and the superb female head round 
on the Acropolis. The Palatine Apollo from Rliammis 
likewise shows die influence of Attica ; in 1900 W. Ame- 
luug recognized this also in u statue nt Florence. We 
here learn how the artist treated dispiiy. Finally, 
we see Scopus harmonized and far excelling his co- 
workers in his reliefs on the Mausoleum, which an* 
characterized by wealth and daring m the motives, 
as well as by delicacy ol execution. To these works of 
Scopes must be added the recently found Frenzied M.-runfl 
which the ancients looked upon as a striking example of 
his passionate manner. 

Ouly lately have we learnt to recognize a development in 
the style of Lysippos. The Apaxyomenos has, since its 
discovery in 1849, been regarded ils Lie normal example 
of his style*, which is well marked in all its aspects. The 
seated Aren of the Ludnvisi collection represents es¬ 
sentially the same stylistic characteristics, and was 
therefore assigned in 1853 by Wekker to lfn- circle of 
Lysippos. Tins generally accepted theory, however, 
was considerably shaken when Adam Flnsclt, in 1892. 
recognized in a better-preserved copy oi the head m 
Munich distinct traces of the style of Seopas which had 
now become known, although opinion inclined rather to 
see in it an Ares of Scopas, recorded as having existed 
at Halicarnassus, in spite of its decided Lysippan traits. 
However, a solution was found in consequence «f a happy 
and sagac-ous discovery' of Erich Premier in 1899, In 
the excavations at Delphi there was discovered in 1897 
a group of marble statues of the family of a Thessalian 
prince, among them thft statue of Agios with a poetical 
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inscription, recording his victor)- m the games. Premier 
was able to prove, from papers of Stachdberg, that die 
same epigram had beat on a pedestal at Fhnis&tas, 
the home of Agios, but with the addition that the statue 
was the work of Lysipjios. Thus the well-preserved 
statue at Delphi was a eopv of one bv Lysippos, and. as 
could be proved, of ltis early period (about 340). The 
future Lysippos is indieattd in the position and carriage 
of the body, but while the upper part is still heavy, 
perhaps recalling Poly kid tan traditions, the face clearly 
shows traces of the style of Scopas. Shall we therefore, 
with Percy Gardner, renounce our entire former con¬ 
ception of Lysippos, and dethrone the Apoxyommios ? 
Or is it more likely that Lysippos, who is said to have 
acknowledged Polykleitos and Nature as his masters, 
should aiso in his youth have fallowed Scopas, the fore¬ 
most artist of the preceding generation f It is true, lie 
later abandoned all these influences itt favour of his new 
attitude towards Nature. These considerations muy 
also throw light on other works, as the Hcmkles of the 
Lansdovvne collection. It is impossible to suppose an 
artist to whom 1500 statues are ascribed to have remained 
on the same level, especially so great a master .is Lysippus. 

These examples of our progress in recognition—all 
from the later decades—encourage us to hope that with 
continued discoveries and observations new life will 
constantly ix- infused into the history- of the develop¬ 
ment of individual artists —a promising outlook for the 
new. century! 

* 1 *■ « ■ 

Naturally similar efforts have been attempted in 
painting. Attic vase painting formed the starting-point, 
as only here existed a consecutive writs of Greek paint¬ 
ings. The chronological sequence hail in general been 
established of black-figured and red-figured. Although 
some single fragments found on the- Acropolis demonstrate 
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that vasts had been painted with red figures before the 
Persian wars (4&1), the class, as a whole, was dated from 
the time of Kimon, and through tin* entire fourth century. 
We had learnt from Wrnckelmamv to distinguish therein 
a " severe " and a *' beautiful ” style, and to separate 
them chronologically. Not much attention had been 
given to the names of the makers of vases fnrofV<») 
and the painters of vases (Zypaifr rw)> I remember 
causing a shaking of heads among my colleagues during 
the sixties when in my lectures on the history of art I 
conceded a place to the most important or characteristic 
vase painters in the development of art. 

In 1879 appeared Klein’s “ EuphronioB.” By a search* 
ing examination of the style and subject-matter of the 
work of a number of vase painters, their artistic indi¬ 
viduality appeared, their personality was brought into 
relation with their work, and an individual development 
in this branch of art was shown. It was onr first clear 
picture- of the Athenian Iterameikos, with its great 
potters’ workshops, with its cull of handsome boys and 
youths; at tiroes exhibiting a gay life, where wine, 
woman, and song reigned, and the professional envy of 
the potter, of which even Hesiod had sung. Euthymides, 
a rather backward painter, although with asfnratkxns, 
boasts on a vase that this time he has painted better 
than Euphrcnios has ever done; upon another he 
applauds himself with " Bravo ” ; upon a third .1 hetaira 
drinks his health. That advertising was known is very 
evident- Klein distinguished two periods, the older 
“ circle of Epiktetos,” which made the transition from 
the black-figured to the red, and the younger circle, 
which, in contrast to the old-fashioned masters like 
Euthymidei, chiefly gathered about Euphronios. Eight 
of his works have come down to us, and pennit us to 
follow tils development. Among his pupils and followers 
the most distinguished are Brygos, 11 ter on, and Douris. 
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This emancipation of Athenian vase painting Klein dated, 
according to the usual view, in the time of Kimon. 

Then, when the Athenian citadel was being cleared, 
during the eighties, of the “ PtrsetsCbutt," that is, of the 
debris, which dated before the destruction by the Persians 
tn 480, sherds appeared of vasts by Euphronios, Hierort, 
and others. A marble base even mentioned ihe “ potter 
Euphronjos " as the dedicator of a votive ottering which 
he had given as his tithe. It became evident that Eu- 
phionios, as well as the younger Micron, had to be pushed 
b.v:k beyond the time of the Persians; and if an intro¬ 
ductory period were allowed for the beginning of the 
movement, it would have to be placed in the time of 
the tyrant Hippias, before 510. This explained the fact 
that the names of the youths frequently mentioned by 
painters on account of their beauty agreed in so many 
instances with those of persons in the circle of the tyrants. 
The chronology of vases had thus to he pushed back con¬ 
siderably, about hall a century. 

This was not merely one of those numerous discoveries 
which lead to the changing of a single date. On the 
contrary, the first decades oi tha red-figured painting 
mean nothing less than a complete emancipation of ihe 
Attic spirit of art. its liberation from the bonds of archaic 
art in drawing objects, and composition. As by this 
same excavation on the Acropolis the Artie sculpture of 
this age was likewise revealed to us, a comparison showed 
that seme of this same spirit b perceptible in sculpture, 
hut the new tendency' is much beer and stronger in 
vase painting. The painting of vases means the handi- 
craft of painting: how much greater then must ’his 
emancipation have been during tills transition period 
in the great art of painting, totally lost to us ‘ 

It is obvious that Greek painting developed earlier 
than Grv- k sculptor., a truth 1 proclaimed in 1884 before 
the clearing of the Acropolis, but to ears that would not 
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hear. Or can this have bren an isolated nr accidental 
phenomenon ? Since Welckw’s time, in iSfjfi, tlm general 
impression has prevailed, that Phidias had been greatly 
influenced by the somewhat older painter Polygnotte. 
Greek painting further experienced about the time of tin* 
Peloponnesian war a revolution through the transition 
from the (eelmique of fresco and the historical compo¬ 
sitions of wall paintings to tempera painting with light 
and shade and the easel picture—detached from archi¬ 
tecture—so thorough n transformation : hat sculpture 
could only follow slowly. It has never been doubted, 
since Hellenistic art has boon an object of study at ah. 
Lhat during that period everything was dominated by 
pictorial considerations, and that even sculpture at* 
tempted illusion. Finally, it can be proved that even 
in the earliest times painting developed more rapidly 
than sculpture, which is hampered by its material and 
a mare troublesome technique. It is thus obvious that 
through the whole lihtory of Greek art, painting was the 
directing art and not sculpture, aid tough this lues always 
been more familiar to n.-. How wt distort the picture 
of Greek an by not only separating scurpture from 
architecture, but also from [fainting, which always leads 
the way! 

The dating back of the older " severe ' T style of painting 
to the tinii lx'torf the Persian warn necessarily affected 
all the other classes. All the others had to follow. Carl 
Robert distinguished .n 18 S 3 a special class con sis ring 
chiefly of larger compositions with numerous figures ex¬ 
tending over undulating landscapes, the movements as 
well as the features of thr separate figures aiming at 
distinct characterisation. And tins \s deafly the case 
in what wc are toid of the paintings of Polygnotos. 
Robert’s conjecture. Lhat these vases could be Itnctd to 
Polygnutan influence met with ahitisi universal ap¬ 
proval. Tlitv also bti-amc helpful to Robert while 
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reconstructing the comjpositions of Polygnotos—of which 
we possess more or hiss detailed descriptions—and lie 
Unis, as U were, put ids theory to the- test ul experiment. 

PolygmUos worked in Alliens during the time of Kimun 
and the first years of Pericks ; thus the date given for 
the handicraft iniluenced by his paintings would be 
about the middle of Nit? fifth century. II the next de¬ 
velopment in the painting of vases lieat* unmistakably 
the stamp of the serene and dignified manner of Phidias, 
this may be less owing to the immediate influence of 
Phidias, as Frau* Win fur assumed m 1885, but ra liter to 
some indue nee, no lunger traceable, in the great art of 
painting, which affected sculpture as well as vase painting. 
Tins would most clearly explain, for example, why the 
same composition is rendered on two metopes of tlm 
Parthenon, and upon on elegant vase of the same period— 
Helen see king protection, assisted by Aphrodite ,ind 
Eros, near the image of Athene, from the persecution 
ol Mcnokos. The vase, however, retains Pdtho the 
companion of Aphrodite, while in her place, oil themetojH? 
appears a commonplace companion of Menelao*. 

The new painting 00 cky tablets which began in 
Pcrideati times, inspired vase painters to paint on a 
white background in delicate colours or to enrich the 
composition b\ a greater variety of colour? This 
attempt was doomed to failure, through the natural 
limitations of painting on day. is lias, however, Br¬ 
oome increasingly clear, that the defeat of the- army at 
Syracuse in 413 destroyed the pros; irons trade of ex¬ 
porting Attic pottery to Italy, and thus deprived the 
Athenian potters ui their best market. Furtwangler 
surmises tln±i this trade was carried by ThctrioS, a 
colony of Pericles. To rent um assumed the position of 
Athens, and continued the Attic tendency to pamt in 
puh'dirtmu?, as «t tt-' mb.' 1 tamiiul vase fit lIil litilish 
Museum repn seivtihg Pek-us and Thetis. The Turenlmc 
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compositions win-, however, someth fit stiff and gaudy, 
as If to show 1 . In the language o! Horace, l he difference 
between Attic coin and Apulo-Lucanian counters. 

Thus new discoveries and more exact methods have 
led to a marked displacement in the history of painting. 


In architecture it is not so much a question of stylistic 
analysis as of a dose observation and a thorough know, 
ledge of ancient architecture, even in its technical aspects. 
Tims by dose observation it lias been possible to date 
the buildings in Athens chronologically according to the 
stone used, beginning with the limestone of the Acropolis, 
then the limestone from the Pirams, next a conglomerate 
from the neighbourhood of Athens; ns in sculpture, 
Where I he limestone was followed in succession by the 
marbles of Hymettos, Paros, and Penteiikoa. Even 
such apparently insignificant objects as damps arc 
subject to change's of form, and help in dating structures. 
It has been demonstrated with the help of damps that 
a structure on Corfu (Itardafci, Cardacchio), which Semper 
and others considered very undent, in reality only be¬ 
longs to Hellenistic times. Rut these are simply guides 
in our studies. It will he well to show by ft few examples 
that in important questions also new discoveries have 
led in entirely new directions. 

Dorp Feld had discovered in the ruins of Troy and Tityns 
that the walls of the houses had consisted of stone only 
immediately above the ground, and the wall above tliis 
course had been made of sun-dried bricks, to which, as 
is still the case in Greece, wooden beams were added, 
Inserted both longitudinally and transversely to give 
increased solidity. This midi' ni const ruction had to 
be also assumed for the ancient Temp]* of Hera at 
Olympia. Here, above llit- foundation, only the course 
of freestones (orthostales) liad Ixnin preserved, while the 
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remainder of the walls, softened by the rate, had turned 
into mud and covered all. Obviously the ortho-dates 
were intended to preserve the sun-dried bricks from the 
damp, and a plaster covering and a projection of the roof 
afforded some further protection. Traces have been dis¬ 
covered of the projecting ends of the walls or antic, of 
upright wooden beam*, which served as supports for the 
sun-dried walls, Pausanias tells us that in the second 
century A.D. one of the columns in the Opisthodorous 
of the Hoaiou was of woodLlic conclusion was evident 
that at one time ail the columns of the temple must have 
been of wood, like the columns described in Homer and 
Mycenaean columns. This was confirmed by the ob¬ 
servation tliat the existing stone columns of the temple 
present great differences in their proportions and capitals, 
varying from the heavy and compact form of the sixth 
to the slender conventional forms of the fourth and. third 
centuries. Apparently they had gradually replaced the 
older wooden columns, beginning on the weather side. 
There is, however, great confusion, so that frequently 
an early column is found immediately beside a late one, 
a conclusive proof that they were not substituted in 
number, Hut singly, according to the need of the moment. 
No trace has been found of the entablature, which con¬ 
clusively proves that it must have been of wood to the 
last, and thus perished. Only roof tilts; and a huge 
acroterion of painted lena-cotta have lieen found. 
Whether these date from the origin ;d building or from 
a recons true lion, when the sloping tile roof replaced a 
horizontal root <n beams covered with day, depends on 
the date of the temple, a question which would here lead 
us too far. 

Tins exposition of DOrpfcld's (iSCq) threw considerable 
light on the connection between the early Doric temples 
and the structure* of --Kgc.ai times Peculiarities of 
stone construction, such as the meaningless double height 
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of the lowest course of stones compared with the upper 
course, or tin' slightly projecting columnar form of the 
-'intn, proved to he- remains of tlw old c<instruction of 
wood and day. The column, it is true, had to be com¬ 
pletely altered in the transition from wood to stone 
construction: the narrowing of the wooden column 
towards the base (as in a modem chair or table) gave 
place in the stone column to a narrowing towards the 
top. A connection could, however, still be traced in 
the capital; the occasionally decorated toms of the 
.•Egean capital developed into trie curved echinus of 
the Doric, below which, in the two older temples at 
Paestum, there was still preserved a trochflus with teal 
decoration. Die connection between the two forms was 
made clear when PuehMeiu pointed out in 1699 that 
Poseidoma-Pastum had been founded by Adi asms, 
and the only capital of this form found in Greece is in 
the Achaean citadel of Tiryns, We are obviously d tiding 
with an Aclueon tradition derived from the heroic age. 

AJthuugh Dorpields theory in regard to the Hcroion 
has not yet been generally accepted, it appears to me 
to be correct and well maintained in face of opposition. 
DorpfiJd’s investigations m regard 10 the original pirn of 
the Propybea have received a consensus of approval. 
After the medieval tower had been removed from the 
Acropolis m 1876, and important results attained in 
regard to the south wing of the Propyhea, Richard Bolm 
published in 1S79-S0 the plan anew without, however, 
gaining certainty on alt points. The plan of the south 
wing with a pillar projecting westwards from the align¬ 
ment .md the formation «u the v "f of L th wmg=- re¬ 
mained obscure; beside width, on the inner side of 
the Propyhei the outer walls of the middle structure pre¬ 
served a number of bosses on the marble, indicating that 
they had b*--n hit unfinidied. while certain hol^ .md 
projecting blocks could not hr explained by the existing 
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building. By dose scrutiny and by availing himself of 
the hints furnished by the building sis only n trained 
architect could, Dorpfeld succeeded in reconstructing 
the plan of MncsltlrS. He proved that the plan had 
been far more extensive, but, in consequence of interrup¬ 
tions, bad to be curtailed. As originally planned, the 
great gateway would have occupied the entire west side 
of the Acropolis, to the edge nf the steep rocks on either 
side The middle structure on the inside was to have 
been flanked by balls with columns. The hall to the 
north was partially carried out, while toward the south 
it had not been possible, owing to the sanctuary of Artemis 
Brauronia, This wing had to be greatly reduced, The 
case was the same with the exterior. While to the north 
the wing was built according to the plan, and still proudly 
towers above its lofty base, to the south upon the pro¬ 
jecting bastion wsts the sanctuary of Athene Nike, who 
had a marble altar here, and to whom it had been de¬ 
cided, twenty years earlier, to erect a temple. If the 
pliin of Mnt*sfk1t!s had been carried out, the already 
limited space fur the temple of the city deity, the Giver 
of Victory’, would have been so much cut down as to 
render its erection almost impossible. Mnvsiklc- hud, 
therefore, to restrict liis groat plan. Instead of a broad 
hnll occupying the entire width of the bastion, and cor¬ 
responding in length to the northern wing, with a row of 
columns opening on to the Temple of Nike, he hud to 
Content himself with a compromise. The part facing 
north, towards the approach, is of the same lungtli as the 
fut;ath of the north wing opposite, but towards the west, 
where the altar stood, it was reduced so that the building 
was greatly mutilated. This was no solution, but evi¬ 
dently a makesliilt, which also necessitated an awkward 
arrangement of the hip-roof, the traces of which D&rpfdd 
discovered The architect i vidrntly lso[H.d for better 
Kmm to complete Lds original plans, and he carried out 
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at least their foundations. However, the Peloponnesian 
war began, and the building remained unfinished, so 
that nnt even the marble busses were removed nor tlie 
wails or floors finished. And Athens had other cam 
after the war. To the south of the stunted marble 
structure of Mnesikfcs the remains of an ancient Pelasgian * 
wall formed the boundary between the sanctuaries of 
Artemis Brmiroma and Athene Nike, and dosed in the 
citadel, In the Middle Ages the gap served to provide 
a way by which the Frankish masters of Athens and their 
successors, the Turks, ascended the citadel. The north 
hull, in the inside, as far as it may have been finished, 
was pulled down, to make room for the office buildings 
of the Frankish Dukes, who used the Propyhea as their 
castle, 

Dorpfeld s successful inquiry thus takes to immediately 
back to the history of Athens, and brings vividly before 
us events ivc otherwise only know in broad outlines from 
the records of historians. We owe to Dthpfdd the 
results of similar inquiries in regard to the Firth™™ 
and to tlie different stages in ihe history of the temple 
which preceded it. Recently he has tried to reconstruct 
the Erechtheion. the great structur e peculiarities of 
which have been a puzzle to many. Here again in his 
opinion the building Had to be reduced almost to half 
its original plan. It would be premature to express any 
doubts before we have a complete statement ol ihe argu¬ 
ments. 

To the two Greek examples two Roman ones may be 
added. Until recently the Pantheon in Rome had been 
looked upon as the classical example of Roman archi¬ 
tecture in the Austrian age. In the inscription above 
tin 1 portico we still read the name of the erector, Marcus 
Agrippa- Bui certain doubts existed. In the Pantheon 
of Agrippa the capitals of the interior colu mns had liven 
of bronze from Syracuse, and had supported marble 
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caryatids by the Athenian sculptor Dionnes, There 
is no tract* of either, and the attempt to accntmt for thi* 
by assuming a partial rebuilding has been refuted by 
technical investigations, We know also front records 
that the structure of Agrippu was twice destroyed by fire, 
the first time during a great conflagration under Titus, 
in 80, and again when the building was struck by light¬ 
ning in 0.0 under Trajan. But how could a building 
bum which consisted only of bricks, marble, and metal ? 
Or how, even supposing we interpret the irords " burnt *' 
or ''destroyed " not quite literally, could it be seriously 
damaged by fire f Tins was, however, not considered, 
but the statement, also on record, was simply accepted, 
that the Pantheon had been restored by Domitian, and 
later by Hadrian. All damages were thus made good, 
or if anything still remained to be dime, there were the 
restorations also recorded, under Antoninus Pius and 
Septimius Severas, AH doubts had thus been overcome, 
and the existing Rotunda remained as before, a building 
of the times of Augustus. 

Hot in iSSs H. Dressel observed bricks stamped, ac¬ 
cording to Roman usage, in different {Kirts of the round 
structure and the portico, dating from the times of 
Trajan and Hadrian, all before mb. (Brick stamps, it 
should be explained, are dated or have some chrono¬ 
logical mark.) This same observation had already been 
made in the eighteenth century. Etoessel came to the 
conclusion that the Rotunda It,id beta strengthened nr 
refaced in the time of Hadrian, not a very acceptable 
theory, in view of the inner construction of the wail, 
which is found in other parts, nor did it explain the 
stamped bricks in the portico. Exact technical in¬ 
vestigations, carried on almost simultaneously by two 
architects, the Austrian, Joseph Bell, in 1S90, and the 
Frenchman, Louis Chedannc. in 1S91-2, demonstrated 
two facts : in the first place that the entire structure, the 
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wall? and the dome, is of one date, exhibiting a skilfully 
planned scheme in tin pillars, plinths, and discharging 
arches, and, secondly, that tlm tiles of Hadrijui are to 
hn found in the entire building. No doubt could any 
longer exist of the origin of the present Pantheon in the 
time of Hadrian—a fact of extreme importance fur the 
history of Roman architecture, The age *u Hadrian 
gained in splendour what that of Augustus lost: the 
history of vaulted domes had to be newly investigated, 
Agrippa’s inscription on the portico corresponded In 
the custom of Hadrian to retain the name of the original 
builder on restored buildings, and to have to him all the 
honour. To judge from the character of the inscription, 
Hadrian must have used the original one; which is some 
help in indicating the form of the Pantheon of Agrippa. 
The front must have been in a straight line. How was it 
in other respects } Had it the usual oblong form of a 
temple ? Or was it a round building like that of Ha¬ 
drian, without a vaulted dome, but with ,1 wooden and 
therefore inflammable roof ? The investigations of 
Chedanne and of an Italian commission under L. Bel¬ 
trami in 1892-3 did not come to any definite conclusions, 
but it is probable that tire Pantheon of Agrippu had been 
Of a round form. 

If the age of Augustus has had to renounce the Pan¬ 
theon. it has, on the other hand, gained the Ara Pacis. 
The evidence is very slight that has come down to us 
of this altar of the Augustan goddess of peace. Ln litera¬ 
ture we do not find it mentioned, Augustus, however, 
m the inscription which records his administration (p. ros) 
tells us that tile senate in the year 13 b.c, decided to 
erect tills altar, and to institute an annual sacrifice m 
gatitnde fur his return after a long absence. Other in¬ 
scriptions record that the altar was founded on 4 July, 
in the year 13. and consecrated 30 January, in the year 
9. When Friedrich von Duhn in i8;u tried to tiring the 
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scattered rotirrf^ together, hr assumrd a fflonnnumt of 
extraordinary size, and a great part ol the sculpture he 
thought Just Filtecn y^ts laier liugen Piiersetl es- 
n.miit**i the architectural remains, which until then had 
not been noticed, and while deliberating with tlu* archi¬ 
tect, Victor Rauseller, came to the conclusion that the 
monument must have ber-n of much smaller proportions. 
Arcording to this theory the altar had been surrounded 
by a marble wall about six metres high ; the length ;md 
breadth of this enclosure amounted to io’i6 metres. 
Tin* dwmmticni on tin? iiuicT sick 1 of the walls consisted 
mainly of delicately worked festoons, while the wails 
pi the exterior were covered below with an equally 
beautiful design of creeping plants, and above this with 
a frieze ii metre high- On this, from a symbolical 
centre at the back, the imperial family and the senate 
walk in solemn procession towards the entrance, to 
witness at the altar the sacrifice to the goddess of peace. 
As Petersen restored the who],- in 1902. it was a monu¬ 
ment worthy to form the new central point of tire history 
of Augustan art. 

The fragments, which had como to light partly in the 
cinejue-reuta, partly in 1859, were dl from one site ; they 
had been taken from the earth under the Palaifo Fiimo 
on the Carso, The remains of this proud monument 
which, on the occasion of the Historical Congress in 
Rami!, in 1903, was restored in a cast by A. Pasqui, 
seemed of sufficient importance to warrant n continua¬ 
tion of the excavations. During the winter tg03-4 the 
1 Lallan Government undertook it under the directions of 
Pasqui and Petersen. It was necessary to dig sis metres 
below tit* present street level mid under the foundation 
walls of surrounding buildings, to search in underground 
water for the remains of tire- altar enclosure. Rut they 
were finally found, and the length of the sidt? wall; 
corresponded to a centimetre with Petersen** measure- 
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merits- The entrance side w.i5, however, l'2o mot re 
wider, but only because the door was so much wider, to 
afford a convenient opening l^r the procession and siitri- 
fitial animals. These were extraordinary propitious, 
wiiteh could no more have been Joreseen than the fact 
that an opening in the rear canesjjouded with tin* front 
entrance. Thus, although certain details in Petersen’s 
plan had to be modified, on the whole the reconstruction 
of the monument was a brilliant demonstration of the 
accuracy which can be attained by methodical and pene¬ 
trating criticism. The result proved a new and valuable 
addition to the history of art. 


Tile examples quoted will have afforded the reader 
some insight into the scientific work of Archeology, 
As science has influenced excavations by new points of 
view and methods, these again have greatly influenced 
science and revolutionized Iter aims, Not this alone, 
we have seen how other factors have contributed their 
influence. Although philology has taken a second place, 
it does not cease to be helpful to archaeology, and epi¬ 
graphy above all What should we know of tite Ara 
Pads without inscriptions ? Nothing. These remains 
would fill us with perplexity. Or, again, is Boethos, the 
creator of the “ Boy and the Goose/* a native of Kareht- 
don (Carthage), as the manuscripts of Pausanias declare, 
and is the name, ns Schubert surmised, merely a Greek 
Tendering of a Punic Ezra or Bonith ? or was he bom at 
Kalcbedon (Chalkedon), ns Ot fried Muller conjectured ? 
Archeologists and philologists would be disc ussing this 
still, if an inscription found in Rhodes had not decided 
in favour of Muller, and given, at the same time, the date 
of the artist as in Hellenistic times, at the beginning of 
the second century. What embittered discussions have 
taken place since WmrkeJmann and Lessing respecting 
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llic date of the group u[ tin Lai* <«m. wli.it Dm-J- of ink 
have been [Kmred forth upon the critical passage in Pliny' 
At first the date wavered from the third century n_c. 
to the first a.d. Then again the group was supps-'i] 
to bo later than the giant .iftar from FVigamou {alx mt 
iSoh while some adhered to the third century. Then 
upon the evidence oi inscriptions tin? date was fixed at 
c. 100 B.C.; later, according to Rhodian inscriptions, 
tin- middle of the century was fixed on. Since then this 
date has Ix-en confirmed by inscriptions, which can be 
definitely dated, so that the supposed climax of Hellenistic 
sculpture must be placed at the very end of Hellene 
art. A -stilt dud found in Ten os in 1905 bears an inscrip¬ 
tion stating that the donor, Andronikos of fCyrrhos, 
whom we know as tlic founder of the Tower oi die Winds 


in Athens, was a native of the city of Kvrrhos in Mace¬ 
donia, and not a Syrian, as we had until then believed. 

And not only inscriptions on stone, which stand midway 
between literary and monumental evidence, but the 
science oi " Papyroiogy ” recently recognized as a 
separate brunch of philology, -which draws its treasures 
continually forth from the dry' sands of Egypt, renders 
valuable services to the history of art. How long had 
the date of Polykimtos warned, until a list of victors on 
a papyrus found at Gxyrhynclms, assigned him his place 
definitely near Phidias (p. 331). 

Tlie mote the study ol style becomes dominated, as 
we have already marked, by the subjective factor, so 
much tiie more wholesome and indispensable to archaeology 
will prove the checks and aids which it receives from 
sciences like philology and epigraphy which follow rigid 
methods. It is not long since the modem change of 
attitude towards all questions also affected arrineology, 
and ancient statues changed their makers as quickly as 
tile paintings in our galleries—as many opinions as 
heads. It was a necessary stage of development in 
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Ihr emancipation of rtylistir aualysi-.. Gradually wort* 
repose has came. In the place of .i ccmtimiaitS striving 
for something new, a. more thoughtful deliberation has 
asserted itself, ami many an " ohw-kti conception ox 
attribution has again come to light like a diver from a 
whirlpool, while numerous ephemeral creations Live 
vanished in the darkness below. Only such a foundation 
is perfectly firm, as ho?, been based on incontestable 
documentary evidence. 

The mass of newly-acquired works of art has .iUu had 
some t<»ss desirable results. It lias become impossible for 
an individual student l" follow all discoveries >■* finds in 
detail. As in other fields of knowledge or research, a 
division of labour has taken place in archeology, One 
man may confine himself to architecture, or even only 
a pari of it: another will concern himself with sculpture 
only; while another will limit himself to red-figured 
vases. A fourth ! hints he can afford to ignore Hellenistic 
or Homan art. It lus certainly become necessary’ to 
specialize, so as to study thoroughly the cahst&nliy 
accumulating mass of new monuments and questions; 
and nothing is less edifying than the habit of dabbling 
in special problems without sound knowledge. But 
th* individual worked must always remain conscious 
that his province is only a small section ul i vast whole. 
Even the popular Histories oi Sculpture arc far from 
being Histories of Art. Useful, nay indispensable, as 
specialists ore, none of them should forget Schtiter’s 
words . 11 Ever strive towards the Whole, and if thou 
canst not become a Whole, attach thyself as a ministering 
member to a Whole.'* 

No tint to-day could undertake, with impunity, such 
.4 t.>rk i - li.srl Otfrii d Mftlk i undertook in his “ Hand- 
buch der Ardneolngic ” in 1830 : o-irigin tanut f The 
co-operation of many investigators would be required, 
but, at the same time, it would be needful for all to 
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beep tin ctiittmoii aim in view. -, !t ilut ju> drifts 
of disconnected chapters should arise, but that one 
spirit should animate the whole and strive towards the 
whole. 

Another point must be considered. While in former 
limes ardueoiogy de-vnted too much time to the ex¬ 
planation of works of art, the discovery of so many 
monuments of importance for the history of art lias fed 
to an equally exclusive emphasis of the historical aspect. 
This is to mn to the opposite extreme. Philology has 
Istmt more tmd more dearly to see tliat one of the first 
essentials is the comprehension of the texts, such as is 
effected by the art of exegesis or hermeneutics, ;ind that 
the history of literature can only be safely based upon 
such a foundation. It is just the same m archeology. 
We need not necessarilj return to the old philological 
mode of explanation, testing the picture by the standard 
of th^- written word. The work of art has a language or 
its own, which it is our task to understand and to ex¬ 
plain. There is not only a written but a pictorial tra¬ 
dition. which follows its own laws. But it does not 
appear right to me—though these may be unwelcome 
reflections—to appreciate in a work of art only the form, 
in a picture the colour, and to declare the content more 
or Jess indifferent. Least of all can this be the case in 
ancient art. The painter Nildas observed that the 
subject formed a part of painting. Ancient art knows as 
little as ancient life of an absolute mastery of form. 
The Athenians only considered the person perfect who 
combined beauty Math an inner efficiency. And ancient 
art is not different. It may be conceded lltat Lysippus 
said the last word in perfecting Greek art; yet Phidias 
ranks above him, as his content, is richer and higher, and 
his form equals his content. The form is only the robe, 
which the content creates for itself. Content and form 
are inseparable anil one. It is only their relation to one 
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another w]uch«kiennine> th, value. .1 i work of m ami 
is the true object of research. 

May tiie yoking arddEologists of the new century* 
for whom the old century has acquired rich a heritage, 
aot puss unheeded these warnings oi a veteran. Our 
science, l aiu convinced, will reward them f 
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1615. Visconti. " M&noires sin de$ onviages dc sculpture du 
Parthenon. 11 

l3r6. The British Museum acquires the Elgin Marbles, 

1816. ” Antiquities of Athens,” Vol. IV. 

18 16- Tiii- antiques of the Mtisfe Napoleon ate returned, 
iSib. SUckdberg in Rome. 

1816- 17. Lal»rde. '* Monuments tic la France.' 

1817- 20. Kt r Porter in W. Asia. 

1818. QuatttmfiR. " Lettres A M. Canuva.” 

1819. Dr dwell. * l Class, and topogr. tour through Greece." 

1820. Aphrodite of Mt-Ios. 

iSii. Ntbhy recognizes the groups of Galatians from Perga- 

men. 

1821 -Z. The Athenian Acropolis bcrmbardi d by Voutier. 
1822. Gerhard in Rome. 

1822- 3. Harris and Angdl at Selinas. 

182J. Panofira in Rome; Society oJ the Roman Hyper¬ 
boreans. 

1823- 4. Hittorff ™ Sicily. 

1824. Gerhard in Etruria. 

1826 Tht Athenian Acropolis bombarded by Reshid Pasha. 
1S37. Cnmeio: wail paintinp- 

1827. Latiarde in Syria and Arabia Petoea. 

1828. Luynes at Metapontum. 

1828-9. Vuld: discovery of vases. 

iSaS-jti. Egypt : Italian exj^iition under the direction of 
Rov-llini and f turns oil:on. 

1829. Rome : ” Institute tii corriijpcnderuni archeolDgica." 

1829. Olympia : French excavations at the Temple of Zens. 

1830. The conquest of Algeria begun, 

1S30. BerthouviHe near Benin y ; the silver find. 

1830. The Crimea : Dublin opens the Kul Olio, nr nr Kertch. 
1830. Opening oi the Museum in Berlin and the Glyptothek 
in Munich. 

1830. “ Antiquities of Athens," supplement, 

1830-2. Semper in Italy. 

1851, potn|n:it l mosaic, Alexander the Great, 
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ISjz. Get hard, ** Rapporto voicentc . M 
1832. 'f lnnna >n distinguish^ the Stone Age, Bronze Age, 
md Iron Age* 

1833-6. Athens' clearing ol the citadelby Russ, 

1833-7; Tester travds iii Asia Minor. 

1834. Dodwell, " View* o( Cyclopia Retnams/ 1 
*834-42, Scrradifako,, 11 Arthita della Sicilia, 11 

1835. Athens : reconcile lion of theTempk ot Nike Aptcrta, 
1S35, 1837* I®43* *h Them. 

1836. Cerveteri : the Rtplim-GilftSfl tomb. 

1837. Raw bison deciphers the inscription of Rchhttm. 

1S37* Athens : PcniieLhonni discovers the horizontal curves 

on the Parthenon. 

1837. Athens; Archeological Society. 

1B37. Kramer on * + The Origin and Style 01 Greek Painted 
Pottery, 11 

lAjtL Fellows travels in Am Minor. 

1S39, Discovery ut tile Sophocles statue. 

1839-40 Fallows travels again in Lym* 

1S4&* K. O- Mtillrr At Delphi, dies at Athcns. 

1840^1. Coste and Kkitdin travel in Persia, 

1041, Society df Art-bvera in th^ Rhine countries, 

1841* Schdnbom discovers the Herikm of GioUrashi. 

Lnm i Pediment groups vf terracotta* 

1642:. London acquires tte Nereid Monument from Xuntbc*. 
1643-4. Lycia : Fellows undertake another expedition, 
1843-4. Robs hi Rhodes; inscriptions of artists. 

1843-4. Lcbas travels in Greece and Asia Minor, 

1643-3 - Egypt : Tjcpsius directs the Prussian expedition, 
1843-6* lihiLirsabad excavated by Botta. 

1844 Quiisi: The Francois V&$^ 

1S45. Roes bi Cyprus, 

1845. Falkcner at Ephvsos, 

1645-7. Luyard excavates NimniLl 
1845-7. Picard at Athens, 

1646, Halkarnas^s i reliefs sent to Landau. 

1846. Tlif: " Apohri " of Term discometL 
164*1. First find at Mnllsiatt. 

1846. Boucher dti Perthes begint£ a prehistoric publication^ 
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Athens ; Radio Fran?atse. 

1846-y, Penrose at Athens, 

1S48. Rome; paintings of the Oilyssty in tk> Via. Gwioia. 

1848, Dennis, " Cities Einrl Oanotesfcs of Etruria," 

1849. Rome : the Apoxyomonoe of LysijJjws. 

t&W- Rome ; discovery of the Catacomb oi Caiix tus by De 
Rosa, 

1849-51, Excavations at Nuyunjit by Layard and Raasam. 

1849- 54, Loft us in Babylonia. 

1850- 80. Marietta in Egypt. 

/#>/. Petu-ose. " An Investigati.Tn of the Principles of 
Athenian AIEhjfce«^hIre. , ■ 

1S51-4. Opficrt. Fresnel, and F. Tliomaa in Babylonia. 

1851- 5. M emph is : Marietta discovers the Seraj;emn. 

1854. The Hcraitm near Argos examined. 

1854. Beginning of the excavations in Southern Russia. 

1 As 2-3. Athens: Beuk uncovers Ltie approach to the 
citadel, 

1852- 9. Newton in the Levant. 

1853. Spratt discovers the StuinihH o ri i 
1853. VHknova: necropolis. 

1853 First discoveries iu caves in Southern France, 

1853. The Marsyas of Myron recognized by Bnmm. 

1853. The Kailas of Lysippus recognized by Jahn. 

1553. Vienna ; Commission appointed for investigating and 

preserving architectural monuments- 
I S 53 " 5 - Loft us and Taylor travel in Babylonia. 

1 ®53 ' h 9- Brunn. “ GeschicbU; tier griechischen fCiinstlcr/ 1 
*854, First discovery of pile-dwellings in Switzerland 

1554. Sardes ; Spiegel that examines the Tomb of Alyaltca- 

1854, Jabn, 11 Emkitiing zum Kctnlog der Muuchncr 

Vasensammiung. 1 ’ 

1855- 60, Pompeii: Lht StahLan TTacrmin. 

1856- y. Conze visits the islands of tin Thracian Sea and 

Lesbos, 

1857. Vitlci; Gretta Franck 

1857. Ihlicara&so? : Newton uncovers the Mausoleum. 

1857- 8, Cnidus and BrancIiiiiaJ: Nt'Wbnn. 

1857-8. Roy travels in the tiauran. 
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1858. Athens: Odd tin of Hercules Attkrus. 

1858. Laiwrsfort: phalcra;. 

£t>59- Oppert investigates Babylon, 

185$, Ekasinian Rebel dissovercd. 

1855. Lcnormant discovers statuette ni Athene, 

1859. London acquires vases from Kamciros {Salunatmi. 

1859- 63, Athens : the Stott ol Attains. 

1860. Renan travels in Pticcmcia. 

1S60, Cyrene : Smith anti Porclicr. 

1860. Boucher de Perthes, " Du 1 'homme AntdtUluvien,” 

1860- 75. Pompeii: FinrelU directs the c sea vat ions. 
iS 6 r. Galatia and BithvnLa : Parrot and Guillaume. 
i86t. Macedonia ; Homey and DaumeL 

1861- 2, Delphi; Fouctul and Weschcr. 

1861- 2, Do VogW travel in the Hauran. 
iSoi-9. Rome : excavations on the Palatine, 

th6z. Athens : Bduicher (Acropolis), Curtins (Pnyx), and 
Shuck (theatre). 

1862. Tec®: Pollan discovers slab® of the frieze ol the 
Temple of Dionysos. 

1862. Samos ; Humann investigates the Heraion. 

1862. Aksia : Napoleon III has excavations carried on. 

1862— 3. Nikopol: discoveries of tombs. 

1863, Rome : Augustus from Prima Porta. 

1863. Saniotlira.ee : Nike (Chaznpoiseau), 

1663, Friedrichs recognises the Doryplintxe of Polykleitos, 

1863. Kirchho ff, |J Studien zur Gcschichtc dts griechischtn 

Alphabets ' (Cbakidian. vases), 

2864. Luyrws travels in Syria. 

1864. Thasos: Miller. 

1864. Brunn works on the Julian Monument at St- Remy, 

1864. First discov eries at La Ttee. 

1865. Genre teri ; archaic class ol vases, 

1865, Marta botto : necropolis. 

tf 56 s, Horne ; the temple tin the Capitolina. 

1865. Alexandria : the sanctuary of Arsrnoe. 

1866. Sminthdon and Temple of A them- at Prime . PtiUan, 
1866-9, Humann in Asia Minur. 

1867. Bruno recognizes the Eirenc ui KephisoduUis. 
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1867H). Cyprus: Grfiinla* 

i 36 S* Sdditnuiim visits the Homeric sites, 

lE(}&, discovery of tht* silver treasure. 

1869. ^rhorc*. iF Pomp ianurum ^n^iionum iim?n " 

1569. Rome : House vi Li via* 

|S%?-74. Ephe&os : Wood discovers thr Artemirion. 

1*70, Athens: tine Street ot Tombs at th* Dipyhn 

1570. Bnuun recognizes the statute from the votive offering 

of Altaic^ 

1570. Conze h 11 Zur Geschichte dor AnJHnge gricchbchcn 

Kunst 11 (Geometric style). 

1870-4, Tanagra : the discovery of torja-cotL^ 

A?7*. Athens the vas** of the Pipyltm. 

E871, Bologna tth nvcmjjolb at lb C-Uukl 

1571. Troy: Sdilitfiuami. 

1871. LiniuE, Adler. Stark, anil Hizzdrkki in Asia Miur 1 

I$71. The Archaeological Institute becomes a Prussian 
Government institution* 

tSji. Helbig recognizes the OfodnnicnQs of Polykkites. 

1872. Rome: the reliefs of the tribune fn the Forum. 

1673* Miehaelis, u Per Parthenon." 

1872- 3. kay^t suid A. Thomas in the valley of the Meander 

[Miletus, Magnesia, Prienoh 
1S73. Samothrace : -Xustriun excavations. 

1873. Delos : Lebegue invest i-atcs the Grotto. 

t&73« M a a distinguishes the periods of Pompeian vi^JJ 
paintings* 

1873. Helbtg, 11 Untersudnmgen fiber dk campanische 
Wandmalera M <Hellenism], 

1873. Fiordli. "" Ktlazione Je^li sc&vi di Pompei." 

1874. Mycenae: SchlkxnJUm. 

187.?- Te«: HlrscMeM investigates the ruin?, 

1874, The German Archeological Institute become an 
imperial institution, 

1874- 8- Stotet in Persia- 

1875- 80. Olympia : German excavations. 

C$75. Olympia: tin Nikt ul Puiunius, 

1873, Saniotbmce; Austrian excavations, 

1873- 6. Ihxlorta : jhuiteykjj and Karapano^ 
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1875- 6. Rome T-uupL- at Hie Capitolimr Jupiter. 

Athens > Asklepkren Icsvs i r renamed 1 m>m Smith 
wing at PropylBea, 

1876- Horrmlld favastigntea Odes, 

1876. La Rue : beginning of excavations. 

1877- 94. Diulxis ; Fruucb excavations, 

1877-81* Telloh : da Sarzee H s excavations 

1877. Olympia : the Hermes of Praxiteles* 

1877- Spata: " My tartan 11 finds 

1877- Nissen, " P^mpejanische SittUcn. 11 
1877*3907. Cannintnm: excavations. 

1878. Troy ; Schlfemana a second time, 

1878* K ns Ka 1».>kaiiino^" cxcav at z-«ns, 

1878. Andrew at Perscpofe. 

jS/8. Rome: house iu the Fames 
1878^86* Pergamon : P russian excava Un-nS- 
1870. Samos Girard investigates the Heroine, 

1S7O- Delos : flying Nike | Ad'urrmos ?}- 
iSjg. London: Society lor the Promotion ot Hellenic 
Studies. 

xSjtjv Khun, u Euphronios/' 

1S79—Si. Duiui collects remains of the AngusLan Ara Paos 
1880, Flinders Petrie begins to work in Egypt. 

1M0* Delphi : Hau^itdlkr. 
iBBo, Onrhomcnos: Schliemami. 

1880, MexlidJ : vaulted tomb. 

iSSo. Tegea: ftrmuam at pediment groups by Scopes. 

188a F. Lcnormant in Soulhrm Italy. 

3880-2* Uynrm : Frendi excavations, 
i&Si. Maspcro tit-gins to work in Egypt, 

18S1. ClfnTnont'Gaiiiicasj travels in PhmnicM. 
iS8i* D5rpfdd. Bormianrii and others study coloured 
architectural terra-cottas, 

1881* Tunis under a French protectorate. 

xS&x, Constantinople : Museum in the TchiniE*Kiosk. 

1861-3, Assts : American excavations 

iSBx P iS 4 .j, rS86, j8SS, Ramsay travels in Lyria and Fhngb. 

1883-1903. Hicroti of Epidamos: Greek excavations. 

1882. Cilia and Lyda : Austrian excavations (Gidib«*shi>, 
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iHtiz* Saxtks; LVniris "pens a tnmulra, 

18S z. Oaaomenai : itrst [minted fcerra*cotia sarcophagi 

foontL 

1882, Samos: conduits of Eupatmos, 

1882, Wilson visit* Petra. 

iS8*, Atitri. Baasd examSuss conduit 
iSSiir Robert dbiLuguishes a class oi vast's os oi Polygnotao 
style* 

1882- Athens: ” American School of Classical Studies/' 
tSSa. London : " Egypt Expiation Fund/* 

1882-90. Elensis; Gfuek excavations* 

t S&Z hjo. Adam Idisri; Rumanian e x l a various. 

1882-1 m3. Pcmni and Cbiptes, 1 Histuirc 4 e Part antique/" 

1883. Nemrad Dagh ; Hmnann :md Pujchstcin- 

1883. HikhhSfar. Bi Aniange dec gricdiisdsen Kunst fQf t*). 
1884^ Crete : die grotto 01 Zuas on ML Ida. Italian cxcava- 

tioas. 

1884. Tiryus: Scliucmann. 

1:884. A thens : Stmnaiakes begins excavations en the 
Acropolis- 

1S84- date in : French excavations. 

1S84, Some - bronze statue of a pugilist 
t&$4- WrighL " Empire of thr Hittstcs/ 

1S84. 'DttrpfcM eluddMpji the most ancient Greel* archi- 
tectum. 

1884- 6. Nnukratis : British excavation*. 

1884. i8S6 P 1^87. Orapos. Ainphiantinn. Greek excarat ic ns. 
1883. Susa ; Dk-ulafoy and tus wife, j^tne* 

1883* Pamphylia, Pisitiiii: LanckoronskL NiematUii and 
Petersen* 

1885. Athens : British School. 

1S85 , Dorp hid on the Ihropyhea, 

1885- 6, Koldewey [ravels in Lesbos (lies&ab 
1885-6, PtolDD : French excavations 

1885-^9 i- Athens : Kawadins directs excavations on the 
Acropolis- 

18B6. Athena: status ul a woman by Anterior, 

i860* Atgai ‘ German excaralirjm, 

iS&b, i#&*i io95h Athens Diunysk Theatre, Ddf plcUL 
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18S7. Sidun - tombs ul princes. Alexander sarcophagus. 

HBrapidis: Himiunu, ami ntluTS- 

1887. TdLfil-Amania archives r.n day Ubk-ii. 

168.7, Faytim : the nisi paintings tin mummies. 

1SS7. Delphi : Pomtovr- 

1857. Elrasis: Etjbouhtts. 

1867. Rome : Ludovrsi nuxrbh throne, 

1S87. Fakni * ItaJirm excavations of a temple. 

1887-S. Athens ; the Stoa of E unvote;. 

1887- 8, Mantincia : French excu vat ions, Frajtitdean reliefs. 
1667-8. Sanctuary of the Kal'esri. near Thebes, German 

excavations, 

j88S, Dapbnai m Egypt: lintbh excavations, coloured 
vases. 

iS&S. SfcnjirU : first German excavations. 

1858. Vaphid, near Sparta : Greek excavations. Mycenaean 

gaid cup$ found. 

rSS8. Schrdlier, reliefs of fon n ta in * at Vienna (Hellenistic). 

1888- 9. Tegea : French investigations, 

1888- 99. Marrabotio : Italian excavations. plan of city. 
1688-1900. Babylonia (Nippon'); American excavations. 

1889. lllahun : British excavations. 

1869- Neanrfreia : Keltic wey. 

1889. Locroi: Italian excavations (Ionian temple). 

1689. Alatri: Italian excavations l temple). 

1889- 00. Sikyon : American excavations (theatre). 

1889- 90, Lycosura: Greek excavations. Damophan. 

1890. TeM-el-Htsy ; Fliu tiers Petrie's excavations. 

1890. Troy : SchUerrmnn works there a third time, 
i&fri. Magnesia: H iTler vrm Gartringen, theatre. 

1890- 1. Senjirii: further German excavations, 

1890-1, Mcgalnjiolis ; British excavations. 

1890- 3, Route: investigations on the Panth ,j m. 
tSgr. Delphi: agreement with France. 

1891. Rome : statue of Apollo found in the Tiber. 

1891, DorpieId T s investigations in regard to the Hypcethml 
temples. 

1891- 3, Magnesia: excavations of the Beilin Museum. 
1S92. Collision recognizes the Kyniskos of PolyUdtOfc 
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1892-3. Hvraion, war Argor American excavatiuns 

1892-4. Sicily and Lower Italy: Koldcwey ;uiiJ Put hstdn 
investigate temph ruins. 

1892“?. Athens: German excavations on the Pnyx (Eruua- 
krounos). 

1892- 1903. investigations of the Germanic Limes. 

1893. Turtwiingkr, ** Mei sterwerfce tier grjcrhwhm Plastik." 

1893. Furtwingler recognizes the Lemnian Athene of 

Phidias. 

1893- 4* Troy: Dorpfeld. 

1893- 1901. Delphi: French excavations. 

1894. Soajirii: Germ an excavations. 

1894. Samos: Bahian investigates the necropolis. 

1594. Rome : Petersen reconstructs the Ata Paris. 

1894, Reichfl, '‘ Die homcrischen Walteo." 

1894- 3. A. Kiirte travels in Plnyga, 

1894-5. Pompeii r House of the Vettii. 

1S94-5. Boscorcale viUti rtotica . 

1895. TclLeLAmansu : BrftMl excavations (Amenlrotep IV), 

1894- 6. Detr-d-Bahari: Temple of Hatshej^ut, 

1895. Bn rchardt begins work in Egypt. 

1595. Eoscorealc : the silver treasure. 

1895. Rome ; Column of Marcus Aurelius photographed, 

1895. Hartfc) anti Wickhofi, “ Die Wiener Genesis.'' 

1895- 6. Didymaion : French excavations. 

1895- 9. Prit-nc: excavations of tilt Berlin Museum. 

1896. Cone a: French and Italian excavations. 

1896- 7. Athens: the grotto of Pan, north-west comer of 

the Acropolis 

1896-1901. Thera ; Hitler von Garfcringen. 

1896- 1907. Ephesos: Austrian excavation*. 

1897. Nagada: tomb of Menas. 

1897, Kum-el-Achmar: discovery 0! statues. 

1897. Susa: French excavations, 

1897. Elehe, near Alicante female head discovered, 

1897- 8. Bruonow and von Dcmassewskj travel m Arabia. 
1897-9. Thermos : Greek excavations, 

1898. Vienna ; Austrian Archanj logical Institute, 

1898. Berlin : Deutsche Orient GcselUchaft. 
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X&9&-Q. Alexandria : German excavations. 

1899. Megara : German excavations, fountain. 

I&jg, Howard Crosby Butler travels in Syria* 

Xfigg, IV unit rocomiues the Agios of Lysippus. 

Itkyi-IOot. AbuGurab; sane tearyui Ra, Certmn excavations- 
1899-1904. ftwllnsi: German investigations, 

1899-1907. Babylon : excavation* by the 1 Deutsche Orient 

GnrHfirbaft J * 

1809-1907. Miletus ; excavations by the Berlin Museum. 

1899- 1907. Hal tern : excavation of a furt (Alisa ?). 

T900. Gordion ; A. and G. Kdrtc. 

Tfjoo, Alexandria : tomb at Kam-esh-Shiikala. 

1900. Antikytlicra : recovery of brume statues from the sea, 

1900- 1. Alexandria: German excavations. 
iqoo- 5 , Knossos : Aithtir Evans. 

1900-8- Ptigamon 1 new German excavations. 
igoi- Walds tan recognises the Hura ot PotyUdlos, 

190 i. *-Egina : Bavarian excavations of the Temple. 

1901. Romano*Germanic Cottjmissbti oi the Archeological 

Institute, 

1901. Stray gowski, " Rome Oder Orient ? " 

1903. Samos : Greek excavations at the Heruioii. 
n>/j. Delos : the French resume their excavations. 

190a. Tmu recognizes the Monad uf Scopes. 

1902. Petersen, Aru Pari? August*. 

1902-4. Kos ; German excavations of AsHepkitm, 

1902-4. A bn air : Borchardt investigates pyramids. 

1902-4. TeO-Taarajek: Austrian excavations. 

1902-4. Lindas: Danish excavations on the at add. 

1902-4. Argos: Dutch excavations. 

1902- 5, Geser : British excavations. 

1903. Pciganum : Hertu found of the Hermes by Alkameues. 
1993. Ddlhrifck, '* Drei Terapef am Forum Hulitorium." 
1903, Stizyguwxkt, " KJeimasiuii etn NeuLmd der Kimst* 

gesdiiclite." 

1903- 4, Rome : excavations to recover the Am Pacts. 
1903-5. Mugiddi.: German excavations. 

1903-7, Astir: excavations by tlw Deutsche Orient 
GeseUschaft. 
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1004- Kaniak : ancient statues found 

I 9 n 4- Howard Crosby Butkj and L. Lit t man n in Syria. 

1904, Den -el-Buliuri; Temple of the Dead of Mcnttihutep, 

1905, Obcraden : Roman fort jAliso ?), 

1906, Abyssinia : German expeditions. 

1907, Jericho: Austrian excavation. 

I904-S. Leukjjsdthnca : DJupfcld’s excavation. 

190S. A. Evans excavating at KnOSSoi. 

190S, German School excavating at Pcrgamah, 

S908. French School excavating at Delos. 
rgoS. British School excavating at Sparta. 
t^oS, American School excavating at Corinth. 

1908, American School excavating at Mokks in Crete". 
1908. Austrian School excavating at Ephesos. 
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